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TALE IY. 


DESDEMONA; THE MAGNIFICO’S CHILD. 


“A maid 
That paragons description, and wild fame ; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation, 
Does bear all excellency.”’ 
Othello. 


_Tue gondola glided on. Beneath its black awning, 
—extended at full length upon its black leather cush- 
ions,—lay a young man, clothed in a suit of deep 
mourning. But in his face there was nothing that 
assorted with these swart environments. No shadow, 
save the one from the sad-colored curtains, darkened 
the countenance, which was radiant with hopeful 
happy thoughts. No regret for the past, no misgiv- 
ing of the future, cast a single cloud athwart the sun- 
shine of his fancy, reflected so beamingly in his look. 
For though the suit he wore was for a father, yet so 
harsh a parent, so unreasonable a tyrant had that 
father been, that his recent decease was felt to be 
emancipation from slavery, rather than a loss and a 
sorrow. Death had freed the young man from a more 
intolerable bondage than that of body—thraldom of 
spirit ; and he was now hastening to claim the dearest 
privilege of human liberty—choice in love, in mar- 
riage,—which had hitherto been denied to him. In 
deference to his father’s will, in dread of his father’s 
power,—which would not have hesitated at aught that 
could secure their sway,—this young man had care- 
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fully concealed an attachment he had conceived for a 
very beautiful girl of humble fortunes, and the mar- 
riage to which this attachment had led. But now, 
that he was-free to avow his choice,—to confer on 
her the rank which was hers by right, but which she 
had consented to waive until such time as he could 
safely proclaim it hers,—he lost no time in seeking 
her, that she might share his home, his name, and 
the titles and honors with which his father’s decease 
had invested him. 

Yet, with the true romance of a young lover, he 
preferred even now seeking her in the quiet unosten- 
tatious style with which he had hitherto stolen to the 
humble quarter where she lived. The secrecy that he 
had till now been compelled to observe, was still 
maintained from choice. The simple gondola, un- 
blazoned with the arms of his family, and propelled 
by a single boatman,—his own confidential servant, 
suited best with the coy reserve of love, jealous of 
betraying its cherished privileges to worldly or indiffer- 
ent eyes. With the lingering fondness we feel for 
things which have afforded us a secret pleasure, even 
at the moment when we are about voluntarily to yield 
them, this young husband still clung to the mystery 
which had lent such a charm to the furtive interviews 
which had until now been the only ones he could 
allow himself with his Erminia ; and on the very oc- 
casion when he was about to bring her forth to the 
world, the coroneted wife of a Venetian magnifico, 
he yet once again indulged himself with a meeting 
which should retain the old charm of secrecy and 
silence, all enshrouded from observance, either of 
form and ceremony, or of idle curiosity. The com- 
ing time, when he should present to his friends this 
wife in all her magnificence of beauty—so well fitted 
to adorn the magnificence of wealth and station to 
which she would then be raised—was not without its 
promise of pleasure ; but meantime, his fancy found 
still choicer pleasure in dwelling upon all the cireum- 
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stances of simple happiness which had hitherto marked 
his wedded life. 

He closed his eyes, and leaned back upon the gon- 
dola-cushions, as the boat glided on in smooth unison 
with the current of his thoughts. Luxuriously, placid- 
ly, they flowed on, picturing the successive events of 
his recent existence. His memory presented none 
but pleasant images. He retraced the first time he 
had beheld his Erminia. He remembered well the 
sultry afternoon, when, returning by an obscure and 
unfrequented canal, from a long course he had been 
taking in his gondola, he observed her seated by the 
side of her old blind father, just within the tawny 
shadow of the curtain which screened their doorway. 
He remembered how he had thought her of a saint-; 
like beauty, as she leaned towards the old man, with 
her soft full eyes fixed upon his sightless ones, in ten- 
derness, in sympathy, in anxiety to discover how best 
she might minister to his comfort or his joy. As the 
folds of the heavy curtain fell around her, and cast 
the reflection of their warm orange hue upon her up- 
turned face, and shed a deep golden. suffusion round 
her rich hair, and over her bending figure, she had 
seemed an incarnation of immortal goodness and grace. 
He remembered even the small window, above the 
doorway, with its stage and trellis of commonest 
wood ; yet filled with luxuriant leaves, and blossoms, 
and branches, some trained, some drooping and flaunt- 
ing, that bespoke taste, and womanly arrangement, 
and love of natural beauty, which could bring plants 
to aid in concealing the almost squalid plainness of 
their dwelling. - He remembered his unwonted timid- 
ity, which bade him hesitate, ere he stepped from the 
boat, and ventured to approach the old man, with an 
offering of some flowers which he had just brought 
from the pleasure gardens that his father possessed 
on the nearest shore of the main land. He remem- 
bered the courteous action, almost mingled with con- 
descension, with which the old blind man had accepted 
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the gift ; approving their beauty, which the redolence 
of their perfume rendered perceptible to him, and 
thanking the profferer for enabling him to enjoy a 
pleasure rare indeed to a dweller in the city ef the 
sea, and doubly welcome to one whose pleasures of 
sense were so limited. The manner in which the 
blind man expressed himself, had struck the younger 
one, as betokening rank and breeding far superior to 
his apparent condition ; while the gracious beauty of 
his daughter seemed no less indicative of a higher 
grade than their coarse garments and obscure dwelling 
proclaimed. He remembered how soon after that 
first. interview, he had sought another. He remem- 
bered the moonlight night when he had first encoun- 
tered her alone ; when, catching a glimpse of her 
within the little embowered window, he had succeeded 
in persuading her to allow him a few moments’ con- 
verse. He well remembered how these moments had 
been hasty and reluctant at first ; how they had grad- 
ually been permitted to lengthen as he lingered ; how 
they had subsequently swelled to hours, as he learned 
from her her story, and that of her father, who had 
been born a nobleman, and created an admiral ; but 
who, from reverse of fortune, and a haughty spirit 
that could neither seek favor unjustly withheld, stoop 
to beseech where he ought to have commanded, nor 
consent to wear a title when he had lost the means 
that should enable him to support it with dignity, had 
proudly retired to a life of mdigence and obscurity 
with his only daughter Erminia. The young man 
learned from her, that soon after the reverse of for- 
tune, two far worse blows had befallen them, in her 
father’s blindness, and in the news which reached of 
the death of their beloved Gratiano, her brother ; a 
youth full of promise, who had fallen in his first. naval 
engagement. From all that Erminia said, the young 
man gathered that her father had lost nothing of his 
proud spirit with his altered fortunes ; that the old 
nobleman’s patrician blood mantled high as ever ; 
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that the old naval officer’s sense of dignity abated no 
jot of its keenness and consciousness ; that the penni- 
less blind man, who depended on his daughter’s needle- 
work ror the bread he ate, entertained a no less exalted 
notion of what was due to his own honor and to hers, 
than he had done when in the plenitude of his wealth, 
and surrounded by every distinction of birth and 
renown. 3 

Hence it came, that the young man had truly 
guessed how fruitless it would be to endeavour to 
gain this proud, though indigent father’s sanction to 
the private marriage into which he hoped to persuade 
the daughter. He felt that it was not more vain to 
attempt obtaining his own father’s consent to a match 
with a girl of Erminia’s lowly fortunes, than it would 
be to induce hers to listen to anything like a proposal 
for a union that was to remain unavowed ; he there- 
fore dedicated all his efforts to prevail upon the maiden 
herself to bestow her hand upon him in secret, and to 
preserve the knowledge that she had done so, from 
every one, including even her father. He remembered 
how many reiterated pleadings, evening after evening 
(always choosing the twilight hours for stealing thither, 
when the old blind man had retired to rest that he 
might have uninterrupted communion with his mis- 
tress), it had cost him, ere he could induce her to 
listen to his scheme, even after he had obtained from 
her the confession that her love equalled hisown. He 
remembered how firmly she had withstood his most, 
persuasive arguments, his most urgent appeals. He 
remembered how her refusals had waxed fainter and 
fainter, as her conviction grew of the constancy as 
well as fervour of his attachment. He remembered 
how her steadiness had been unable to remain proof 
against the sight of his pale face after a fit of illness 
that had seized him, and detained him from their 
usual meetings for more than a week’s interval. He 
remembered how he had, with the pardonable craft 
of love, laid his malady solely to the amount of pro- 
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tracted anxiety, and of the suspense in which his 
affections were held, so long as she refused to become 
his wife. He remembered well the blushing consent 
that ensued ; the stealthy repairimg to church ; the 
privily-pronounced vows, before a priest won to con- 
cealment ; the stolen joys of subsequent meetings,— 
enhanced to the young man’s sense of delight by their 
difficulty, their romance, their mystery : for his father 
was jealous of his paternal controul, and interfered un- 
remittingly in the disposal of his son’s time. 

And still as the gondola glided onwards, the young 
man’s thoughts recurred to each happy recollection 
associated with his married love. He saw her still, 
as she looked, that blissful hour, when, whispering 
the blushing avowal that he had truly surmised the 
cause of her altered mien, he learned his prospect of 
becoming a father. He saw the smile with which she 
raised her head from his bosom, and told him play- 
fully she had never thought to contemplate her father’s 
want of sight as aught but an affliction ; but now she 
was tempted to regard it as fortunate for himself, 
inasmuch as it prevented his discerning a change in 
his child, which might have inspired painful doubts 
of her honor and his own, ere the time should arrive 
when all would be cleared by the avowal of her mar- 
riage. The young man’s heart leaped as he remem- 
bered that now this time had arrived, and that the 
avowal would take place before the birth of her child 
should impugn Erminia’s fair fame either with her 
father or with any one else. He thought of the joy 
this would be to her ; and he urged the speed of his 
boatman, that the sooner might be imparted those 
tidings which were to make her and all she loved so 
happy. 

But the gondola had been gliding on and on, all;the 
time of his reverie ; and it had now nearly reached 
the distant canal, on the banks of which, Erminia and 
her father dwelt. Suddenly, the young man bade the 
gondolier pause, and allow the vessel to float softly up 
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the narrow inlet towards the house. One more stealthy 
proceeding on the spot which had been the scene of 
so many, ere the young man exchanged for ever 
mystery for display, secrecy for courted observation, 
privacy for a worldly life of show, and riches, and high 
station. He determined once again to steal quietly 
to the lowly dwelling, as he had so often done before, 
and indulge himself by seeing his wife before she was 
aware of his approach. There was a nook near, from 
whence he could clearly distinguish her, as she sat 
within her chamber, through the embowered window 
already mentioned. He had frequently taken pleasure 
in watching her thus, himself unseen, that he might 
mark her placid look, as she sat, half hidden among 
the green leaves, at work, unconscious of his vicinity ; 
and contrast it with the glow that lighted up her face 
when he entered her presence, and she beheld him. 
He could not resist the impluse which bade him lurk 
there now ; but he had no sooner raised his eyes to 
the trellised window, than a sight met them, which 
blasted them as if by a stroke of lightning. 

Could it be? Was it indeed his own Erminia, his 
wife—his chaste treasure—his modest beauty—she 
whom he believed to be spotless as unsunned snow— 
could it be she, whom he now saw enfolded in a 
stranger’s arms, clasped to his bosom, with caresses 
which she returned with no less warmth than they 
were bestowed? Yet again he saw those hateful em.- 
braces. Still she clung round the man’s neck, and 
pressed her lips passionately to his ; while still he 
rained kisses on her eyes, her cheeks, her throat. 

The young husband, with one bound, made his way 
to the prow of the gondola, seized the boathook from 
his attendant’s hand, plunged it into the water, with 
a single stroke pushed the vessel to the landing-place, 
and sprang ashore. 

He darted up the narrow staircase, and burst into 
the chamber. With one torrent of incoherent re- 
proach and grief he relieved his full heart ; and, 
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scarcely heeding that his abrupt appearance and 
vehement words so overwhelmed his wife with terror, 
that she stood speechless, gazing at him, unable to 
articulate one word, he flung out of the room again as 
suddenly as he had entered, rushed down stairs, leaped 
into his boat, and signed to the gondolier to speed 
away. 

The instant her husband disappeared, Erminia 
dropped to the floor in a swoon. The stranger hung 
over her: —‘‘ Sister, dear sister !’? he exclaimed ; 
‘is this to be our meeting after all? Am I miracu- 
lously preserved from death, only to return and behold 
thee die at my feet,—before my very eyes? Sister, 
sweet Erminia! look up! Speak! Look up! He 
is gone! Do not shudder thus. Speak, dear Er- 
minia.’’ 

Her brother raised her from the floor, and tenderly 
supporting her as he knelt, endeavoured to restore her 
to animation ; but she no sooner gave tokens of com- 
ing to herself, than the image of her husband in his 
transport of grief and wrath seemed to strike her back 
into senselessness, and she was still lying thus, half 
prostrate, her head supported against her brother 
Gratiano’s bosom, an occasional convulsive shudder 
alone giving token that she lived, when the old blind 
man, her father, appeared at the door of the room. 

The sound of his child’s fall, when she swooned, 
had roused him as he sat below ; he had groped his 
way slowly up the stairs, and now stood there calling 
upon her name, who lay unconscious of his presence. 

‘“Erminia, my child, where art thou? Why dost 
not answer? Has aught happened? Art thou ill ?”’ 
said the old man. 

‘* Softly ; she has fainted ; but I trust to recover 
her soon ;’’? whispered Gratiano. 

‘Merciful heaven! What voice is that?’ ex- 
claimed the blind man. ‘‘ Can the dead speak? Can 
the a give me back my son? My boy! Grati- 
ano 
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With distress the youth now perceived, that his in-. 
tention of gradually preparing his father to the knowl- 
edge that he was still alive, had been frustrated ; 
while the spasmodic working of the old man’s face, 
as he eagerly turned his sightless eyes, and stretched. 
his trembling hands towards the voice, showed the 
powerful effect his so suddenly coming to this knowl- 
edge had upon him, and how necessary it was to de- 
vise some means of soothing his agitation. 

Gratiano gently rested the still-shuddering frame 
of his sister in a reclining position, speaking a few 
words the while, in as composed a voice as he could 
command, to his father ; but the mere tone seemed 
to renew all the blind man’s excitement, and it was 
not until his son had come towards him, had suffered 
him to strain him in his arms, to feel his face, his 
hands, and again to embrace him closely, that the 
father seemed capable of attaining conviction of the 
‘reality of his son’s restoration to life and to him, 

‘* But where is Erminia? She should know of her 
brother’s return, Where is my child, my Erminia ? 
Did not some one say she had been il? That she 
had fainted? But where is she ? Lead me to her !’’ 
The old man spoke in great perturbation ; his hands 
shaking, his lips quivering, his face twitching vio- 
lently. 

“* Dear sir, be calm ; for her sake, be calm ; she is 
very ill—she is still in a swoon ; when she comes to 
herself, let her not find you.thus.’’ 

Gratiano, thinking that possibly the best means of 
allaying the blind man’s wild alarm, would be to give 
him a tangible object of anxiety, and trusting also 
that its being familiar to its touch would make it a 
source of comfort, led his father gently to the spot 
where Erminia lay, and by her side they both knelt 
down, the old man bending over her, touching her 
pale face and hands softly, and murmuring words of 
wonder and lament, while her brother renewed his 
efforts to restore her to consciousness, 
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But nature herself aided him ; in the imperious de- 
mand to bestow life, the young girl was recalled from 
her death-like trance. Pang succeeded pang ; each 
throe was followed by another ; while the effort to 
stifle her groans could not prevent their reaching the 
ear of her old blind father, who wrung his hands, 
wept piteously, vainly seeking to help his daughter in 
her extremity, now wondering its cause, now deplor- 
ing her plight. 

Gratiano, who had run to obtain assistance, now 
returned with one or two women, neighbours, who 
hastened in with him, and proceeded to minister to 
the sufferer, and aid her in her hour of peril. 

An hour of peril that hour of travail was ; a painful 
hour, a sad hour, an hour never to be forgotten by 
the youth ; for, as he received the new-born babe in 
his arms, and drew near to the spot where his father 
sat, in the hope that this new call upon his tenderness 
might serve to rouse the old man from his grief, he 
perceived with dismay that he was rigid and motion- 
less ; that he had expired in the very moment which 
had just given birth to his grandchild. 

In the distress, the anxiety, the eagerness, the per- 
plexity of the scene, the old blind man had tottered 
disregarded, to a corner of the room, where he had 
come to the terrible half-knowledge of his daughter’s 
secret ; and so, smitten to the heart with the thought 
of shame, dishonour, disgrace, he had clasped his 
hands, bowed his head, yielded to the stroke, and 
died as he sat. 

With the unnatural calmness that such extremes of 
distressful chance sometimes produce, Gratiano re- 
placed the baby in the woman’s arms ; and then rais- 
ing in his own his father’s dead body, he bore it rey- 
erently and quietly from the room, lest his sister 
should come to the knowledge of this fresh calam- 
ity. 

But she was happily out of reach of the conscious- 
ness of that, or any other misery. She had sunk ex- 
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hausted, into a kind of stupor, which held her for 
many hours. 

It was not until the first grey dawn, on the follow- 
ing morning, that she awoke to a perfect conscious- 
ness of her condition. Her brother, Gratiano, who 
sat watching by her bed-side, took her hand, spoke 
soothingly to her, and was relieved to find how com- 
posed her manner now was. Her voice was calm, as 
she replied to his fond enquiries ; her face was serene 
as she spoke ; and there came a radiant smile over it, 
as a little cry reached her ear. 

‘(Hark ! it is mine—it is my child |’? And the 
young mother looked fondly and fully happy, as they 
brought the babe, and laid it to her bosom. 

‘Dear brother! Dear Gratiano! How good, 
how tender you are to your Erminia;’’ she said, 
‘*To have you thus and now returned in life is doubly 
and trebly a boon. You will restore your sister to 
‘happiness, as you have already by your care redeemed 
her from: death. You will go to him—you will let 
him know how—TI see it all now—I understand his 
error—you will explain to him, you will tell him ; 
will you not, my brother ?”’ 

“7? Whom do you speak of ? To whom should 
I go?’ faltered Gratiano. 

‘“To my husband—to Brabantio. I understand 
his mistake—I writhe to think of his agony in believ- 
ing his Erminia false. O hasten, dear Gratiano, to 
relieve his suffering—to let him know the truth.”’ 

‘‘ His agony ? his suffering ?’’ said her brother ; 
‘‘ what agony did he not inflict??? And he beheld 
again his swooning sister, his sorrowing blind father, 
the distressful travail, the new-born infant, and the 
old man struck with death. 

‘“He was deceived—he could not guess the truth 
—he knew not you were my brother—he thought. 
Gratiano dead, as we all believed ;’’ said she eagerly. 
‘‘ But how did my father bear the blest news of your 
being still in life? I remember, we agreed, I was to. 
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break it to him gently, lest the sudden bliss should 
be too much for the dear old man. And see, he will 
have another happiness, in his Erminia’s child ; for 
we will have no reserves now, and I will obtain my 
Brabantio’s leave to tell my father all.”’ 

Thus the young mother prattled on, full of the hope 
which sprang from her own new happiness in the child 
that was born to her ; while she bent over it hover- 
ingly, caressingly, as it lay softly breathing beside 
her. 

‘*Ts it not beautiful, dear Gratiano ? What will be 
Brabantio’s joy to behold it ! How will my dear old 
father love to press it in his arms,—to feel its soft 
cheeks and hands! I long to see my father—you 
have not yet told me how he bore your tidings, 
Gratiano. How is he? Where is he ?”’ 

‘*T have laid him on his bed—he is quiet now— 
best let him rest, dear sister; we all have need of 
rest ;’’ said Gratiano in a low voice. 

‘* True, I am selfish in my own content ; I forget 
that you have been watching, my brother. Take 
some sleep ; and when the sun is high, and you are 
weil rested, you will go and carry comfort to Brabantio 
—you will take joy to my husband’s heart ; will you 
not, Gratiano ?”’ 

‘* Sleep you, my sister ;’’ he whispered, as he leant 
down, and kissed her cheek. 

‘‘T cannot sleep without your promise, dear Grati- 
ano !’’ smiled she. ‘‘ Give it me.’’ 

He gave her the promise, and soon had his reward 
in seeing her sink into a slumber, peaceful, sweet, 
happy. He felt that he needed some such reward ; 
for the promise he had given, was most reluctant. 

‘* And yet,’’ he thought, ‘‘ who has she but her 
brother to see her righted, to see her restored in her 
husband’s esteem, avowedly an honorable and honored 
wife. It must be done ; and yet to seek that ungov. 
 erned madman, to ask his quiet hearing while I speak, 
--—his hearing, whose imperious irrationality deigned 
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not even to await an explanation of what he beheld— 
voluntarily to meet again him, whose rashness periled 
my sister’s life, his own child’s existence, and actually, 
—if not directly,—caused my father’s death, is a 
hateful task. But it is for her. Let me school my- 
self to its patient fulfilment.’’ 

When Erminia next awoke, it was broad day ; yet 
she still. found her brother keeping faithful watch 
beside her. 

She thanked him for his fond care ; but her wistful 
eyes, fixed on his, seemed to remind him of his prom- 
ise,—seemed still to demand one act of devotion in 
her behalf which should outweigh in her estimation 
all that he had yet done ; which should be of more 
worth to her than any personal tendance, however 
fond, and without which, all his ministry towards 
herself would prove comparatively valueless,—use- 
less. 

He saw that her solicitude on this point would ren- 
der vain any other means he might take to keep her 
as free from agitation of mind and body as her state 
required ; he saw too, that her anxiety on this sub- 
ject, her longing to have her husband’s misapprehen- 
sion rectified, her desire to be reconciled to him, to 
behold him, absorbed all other considerations, even to 
the exclusion of farther thought respecting her father ; 
yet he dreaded that at any moment the idea might 
recur to her, and then, should he not be at hand to 
prepare her gently for the old man’s sudden death, 
she might learn it with fatal abruptness from some 
one less cautious than himself. He resolved therefore, 
at all events, -not to set out on his quest of Brabantio, 
until he should have previously possessed her with the 
knowledge of their loss. 

Carefully, gradually, by gentle degrees, he led her 
to the fact. He awakened alarm ; he allowed her to 
surmise that all was not well,—that the news of his 
son’s unexpected redemption from death had danger- 
ously affected their father,—that he had been seriously 
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indisposed,—that he was not better—that he was 
worse—that he was dead. 

Amidst the grief which this intelligence occasioned 
his sister, Gratiano rejoiced to perceive that no sus- 
picion reached her of the share which her own condi- 
tion had had in dealing the old man his death-blow. 
His son’s unhoped-for reappearance in health and life 
thus suddenly, seemed to afford her sufficient ground 
to account for their father’s fatal seizure ; and her 
brother sedulously avoided any mention that could 
undeceive her. ; 

Soon, however, her first concern resumed its domin- 
ion; and Gratiano could perceive that again the 
thought of the husband surmounted that of the 
father ; her anxiety exceeded her grief ; still, though 
he could not but be content that aught should subdue 
the poignancy of her sorrow, yet with the inconsistency 
of affection, he half grudged that she should owe the 
mitigation of her distress to such a source ; it seemed 
like deriving comfort from the thought of him whose 
intemperate fury had been the origin of all their 
misery. 

But there was no resisting those pleading eyes, that 
ever meekly yet earnestly sought his, beseeching him 
to commiserate a wife’s impatience to be restored in 
grace, esteem, and honor, to a husband’s loving arms. 

Could he withhold so dear a boon from one so dear 
to himself, when it was in his own power to compass 
her desire, and bestow what would make her go su- 
premely happy? At whatever cost to his own feel- 
ings, it should be done ; he would seek this rash hus- 
band without delay, and carry him joy and comfort, 
that hers might be secured. 

With a few words to his sister, telling her his er- 
rand, and bidding her be of good cheer until his re. 
turn, Gratiano left her ; hurried to the nearest landing 
where gondolas were plying, hired one, leaped into it, 
and bade the boatman convey him to Signor Braban- 
tio’s palace on the grand canal. As the vessel cut 
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through the water, the gondolier, with the loquacity 
of his calling, descanted upon the wealth, rank, and 
sumptuous style of the young magnifico, who had re- 
cently come into the possession of all the family dig- 
nities and possessions, by the recent death of his 
father. 

‘‘ He does not want for pride, though, any more 
than his father before him, they say ;’’ said the 
man ; ‘‘or for a spice of arrogance to boot, and a 
haughty disdain of those beneath him, to the back of 
that. But thus it is ; the tyrannous father makes the 
slavish son, so long as the old one lives, only that he 
may be the tyrant in his turn ever after.’’ 

As the humble hired gondola turned into the grand 
canal, and neared the dwelling of Brabantio, Gratiano 
found the palace steps surrounded by a rich train of 
boats filled with officers of different grades, followers, 
attendants, and all the retinue of a Venetian nobleman 
‘drawn up to await his coming forth. 

Presently the magnifico appeared at the door of the 
hall of entrance, and as he paused for an instant on 
the marble esplanade which headed. the flight of steps 
leading down to the water, that he might give some 
parting orders to a domestic, Gratiano pushed his way 
through the crowd of attending gondoliers and stepped 
upon the lowest stair of the step. 

His approaching figure caught the eye of Brabantio, 
who no sooner glanced towards him, than the blood 
which flew up into both the young men’s faces, showed 
their mutual recognition. 

But as the magnifico, endeavouring to master his 
emotion, began to descend the marble flight, with as 
lofty astep as he could assume, Gratiano advanced, 
and showed plainly that he was about to address him ; 
which Brabantio perceiving, stopped short, and hastily 
laid his hand on his dagger. 

‘* Beware, my lord, of violence, which vou will re- 
pent hereafter, more than any one ;’’ exclaimed Grati- 
ano. 
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‘Thou art unworthy my weapon, fellow ;’’ said the 
magnifico ; ‘‘ stand from my path, or one of my knaves 
shall rid me of thy presence.’’ 

‘¢ Hor Erminia’s sake, I bear thy injurious words, 
rash lord ;’’ said Gratiano ; ‘‘ but for her sake also, 
hear me in return.”’ 

“¢ Tar’st thou name her, villam—and.to me ?’’ said 
Brabantio, turning as white with rage, as he had be- 
fore flushed scarlet with surprise. 

“‘ Hear me, my lord ; give me five minutes’ private 
audience ;’’ Gratiano said, thinking of his sister, and 
compelling himself to patience. 

‘* Not for the wealth of Venice would I hold one 
moment’s parley with thee ;’’ retorted Brabantio ; 
“stand back, I say! or by St. Mark, I'll have thee 
forced back into the canal, and drowned like a dog as 
thou art.’’ 

‘* Nay then, thou shalt hear me declare aloud, what, 
in pity to thyself, I would have told thee less publicly, 
proud lord ; learn all in one word—I am Erminia’s 
brother.”’ 

‘* Her brother! He is dead !’’ exclaimed Braban- 
tio ; but on uttering his last sentence, Gratiano had 
turned on his heel, and was retreating to the gondola 
in waiting for him, when the faltering words ‘‘ I be- 
seech you, stay, sir; in pity to my wonder, let me 
know this strange mystery ;’’ reached his ear, and 
made him retrace his steps. 

The magnifico waved the bystanders aside, and 
hastily led Gratiano into the palace towards his own 
private room. 

Here all was explained ; all revealed ; and with so 
little of reproach, save what the bare narrative of the 
past night’s events could not fail of carrying to the 
heart of Brabantio, that he was fain to confess Grati- 
ano’s generosity, and to own that such forbearance 
inspired even greater compunction than the bitterest 
blame could have called forth. 

He would have grasped the youth’s hand, as he 
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besought his forgiveness for the insult he had offered, 
for the injury he had caused ; but though Gratiano 
accorded a frank pardon for those wrongs which re- 
garded himself, he could not help shrinking from 
clasping palms with a man whose ungoverned temper 
excited his contempt, and whose precipitancy had oc- 
casioned irreparable evil. 

But in Brabantio’s eagerness to hasten to his Er- 
minia, to behold his wife, and the child she had 
brought him, her brother’s reluctant hand passed un- 
noticed ; and he thought but of urging that they 
should lose no time in returning to relieve her sus- 
pense. 

No more welcome proposal could have been made ; 
and Brabantio and Gratiano once more repaired to 
the marble landing, stepped into the nobleman’s 
gondola together, and took their way towards the 
humble dwelling so soon to be no longer that of 
Erminia, 

The very first hour she could bear removal, Braban- 
Aio’s impatience to see her his acknowledged wife, and 
installed in the rank and dignity which belonged to 
her of right through him, caused her to be conveyed 
with their infant daughter to the palace on the grand 
canal ; but no persuasions of his sister or her husband 
could induce Gratiano to accompany them thither. 
He retained the old humble dwelling which had been 
his father’s and Erminia’s in the days of their penury, 
saying he had a sort of fancy for it as a quiet bachelor 
abode. 

But he did not long occupy it. On the very night 
of the grand entertainment which was given by Bra- 
bantio in honor of his daughter, the infant Desde- 
mona’s baptism, Gratiano quitted Venice. Without 
explanation, without leave-taking, he disappeared ; 
and for many years, was neither seen nor heard of 
there. 

Meantime, the joy of Erminia, save for this one ex- 
ception, seemed complete. Restored to her husband’s 
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good graces—the brief forfeiture of which appeared 
only to enhance the delight of their present posses- 
sion—happy in his society, living with him in honor 
and dignity, sharing with him his noble name and 
high position, watching with him the infant perfec- 
tions of their child, the life of Erminia was now as 
uninterruptedly bright, as it had formerly been cheq- 
uered, anxious, and sad. Brabantio was proud of 
her ; proud of her beauty, which reflected credit on 
his choice, and offered sufficient warrant for the im- 
prudence of a youthful and private marriage ; proud 
of her grace, her benign aspect, her air of refinement, 
her gentle birth and breeding, which rather shed ad- 
ditional lustre on the rank to which he had raised her, 
than received aught from its bestowal upon herself ; 
proud that she plainly showed, what was indeed the 
truth, that her marriage had only replaced her in that 
station, to which her parentage entitled her, though 
from which misfortune had for a time withdrawn her ; 
proud that her every look and gesture bespoke her to 
be of equal nobility with himself. 

In every costly gratification, in every luxury of at- 
tendance, of dwelling, of attire, of ornament, her hus- 
band’s desire to consult her taste and pleasure was 
unbounded. He loved to see her profuse in expendi- 
ture, and environed by every thing that could proclaim 
his wealth, and his wish to make it contribute to her 
enjoyment. He rejoiced in displaying her as the 
magnifico’s bride, as the lady of the Venetian noble- 
man, as the wife of the senator, the grandee, the man 
of rank, of opulence, of distinction. He liked to 
make her the medium of exhibiting his magnificence, 
his affluence, his power and importance in the state. 
He chose that the splendour of the lady Erminia’s 
household, the lady Erminia’s retinue, the lady Er- 
minia’s garments and jewels, should surpass those of 
any other lady in Venice, because the lady Erminia 
was the spouse of Signior Brabantio. 

But though surrounded by all these evidences of a 
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husband’s proud affection and respect, and of his de- 
sire that she should appear thus their object in the 
eyes of the world ; yet there lurked half unconsciously 
in Erminia’s heart, a feeling that she would have been 
contented with far less glare and ostentation in her 
lot. She was by nature gentle and modest; con- 
tented with little, while eager for much ; careless of 
worldly possessions, though solicitous to possess the 
first treasure in the world ; indifferent to money and 
money’s acquisitions, covetous of happiness and affec- 
tion. 

Yet though her modesty would have led her to pre- 
fer less parade with more of domesticity in her way 
of life ; still, that very modesty prevented her wish 
from assuming shape and substance, since it would 
have militated against what was so evidently her hus- 
band’s desire ; consequently there the preference re- 
mained, lurking, unavowed, almost unsuspected, even 
‘by herself, while she continued to lead the kind of 
existence which seemed one of happiness, since it was 
such to Brabantio. 

As long as he appeared pleased, how could she be 
otherwise ? And for some time, nothing occurred to 
mar his content, or disturb his complacency. Amid 
around of gaicty, of brilliant entertainments, of suc- 
cessive festivities, of growing emoluments and honors 
in the state, the magnifico’s satisfaction seemed full 
to repletion ; but perhaps it was this very plenitude 
which led to satiety, and then induced waywardness, 
and at length brought on recurring fits of his old tem- 
per, which had once produced such unhappy results. 
He had inherited a naturally haughty disposition from 
his father ; his position fostered pride and wilfulness ; 
unthwarted by fortune, idolized by his wife, he could 
scarcely fail to gain fresh conviction of his importance 
and irresponsible power ; insensibly he became more 
and more capricious and domineering ; he indulged 
his arrogance ; he allowed himself to use expressions 
of disdain, to give way to bursts of choler upon trivial 
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occasicns ; and in short forgot to keep that strict 
guard upon his temper, which he had once promised 
himself he would maintain, after the memorable occa- 
sion when his impetuosity had nearly poisoned his 
whole existence, and that of the beings most dear to 
him. 

So complete was the infatuation of Erminia’s fond- 
ness for her husband, that she remained unaware of 
this growing evil in his humour ; it was so gradual in 
its increase, too; it so imperceptibly became his 
habit ; and besides, she herself never being its object, 
it presented itself so much less palpably than it might 
otherwise have done to her perception, that she was 
still unconscious of Brabantio’s change of mood. 

She never dreamed that the ingenuous young man 
who had first won her heart in the obscure retreat 
where he had discovered her, content to sue for her 
love, to woo her humbly and perseveringly, and to 
make her his wife in unostentatious privacy and retire- 
ment,—who had consented to visit her by stealth, and 
abide in patience the release from a stern father’s 
coercion, had in fact now become scarcely less im- 
perious, or less of a domestic tyrant than that father. 

But though unconscious of the change itself, its in- 
fluence acted upon her. She did not trace the cause, 
but her gentleness merged into timidity ; her submis- 
sion into passiveness ; her modest doubt into self-mis- 
trust ; her eye, which had formerly sought his in 
happy confidence, acquired an anxious expression ; 
the smile which once sat on her lips, subsided into a 
sweet but pensive seriousness ; without losing her 
native serenity, she was rarely gay ; and though she 
was placidly cheerful, she never now felt joyous. 
That hilarity of spirit, that buoyancy of heart, which 
the mere sight of a beautiful object, or the hearing of 
a generous deed, or the reading of a poetic passage, 
or the contemplation of Nature’s face, will inspire at 
a moment’s bidding within the breast of youth, guilt- 
less and innocent, were never again to be Erminia’s ; 
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the capability of such pure and glad emotion had fled, 
but she knew not that it was her husband’s frown, 
her husband’s contracted lips, her husband’s harsher 
tone when addressing a dependant, issuing a com- 
mand, or reproving an error, which had banished her 
girlish lightness of heart. 

She thought rather,—if a thought of the kind ever 
crossed her fancy,—that her new gravity was owing 
to her new duties in the character of wife and mother ; 
while she gazed upon her husband, and pressed her 
child to her breast, with delighted acknowledgment 
that she welcomed the cares inseparable from such 
duties, as still dearer than her lost gaiety. 

She had given her child, the little Desdemona, as 
nurse, a woman, whom she had chosen rather for her 
good qualities, and in commiseration for the misfor- 
tunes she had endured, than for the reasons which 
sometimes influence a lady of high rank in the choice 
“of a nurse. 

This poor woman, Marianna Marini, had been the 
wife of an industrious fisherman, whose dwelling was 
in the neighbourhood of the lowly one which had 
formerly sheltered Erminia and her father. Marianna 
had, in fact, been one of those who afforded neigh- 
bourly succour to the lady, in the hour of her hasty 
travail ; and when Marini’s vessel foundered at sea, 
and he himself was drowned, Erminia took the widow 
and two children to her own home, appointing Mari- 
anna nurse to the young Desdemona, and allowing Bar- 
bara and Lancetto to run about the house until such 
time as one could be promoted to the office of waiting- 
maid about her lady’s person, and the other should 
be old enough to fill the post of page. 

It happened, that just about the time Marianna re- 
ceived the charge of her child from Erminia, a nurse 
had been recommended by some lady of high rank, 
the wife of one of Brabantio’s friends ; but, hesitating 
not an instant between the grandly recommended per- 
son and the one from whom she had once received 
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signal service, and who was now in want of her sup- 
port, the lady Erminia dismissed the aristocratic nurse, 
and retained the fisherman’s widow. 

This was done of her own accord, and without a 
thought that her decision could by possibility dis- 
please her husband ; but when Brabantio learned that 
the attendant proposed by the lady of a brother mag- 
nifico had been rejected in favor of a widow-woman 
who was known to no one excepting to his wife in the 
days of her poverty, he loudly expressed his disap- 
proval of what had been done. 

He did not tell Erminia that the sight of Marianna 
was odious to him, as recalling a period of their ex- 
istence which he wished could be for ever blotted from 
his memory ; but he said that he did not choose risk- 
ing the affront which might be taken by one of his 
lady-friends, should any recommendation of hers be 
slighted. He therefore desired that the fine nurse 
should be immediately sent for, and installed as head- 
nurse to his child. 

Erminia yielded to her lord’s will on the instant. 
She only rejoiced that while he had commanded the 
recall of the one woman, he had issued no sentence 
of banishment against the other ; and she determined 
to avail herself of this tacit permission that Marianna 
might remain, feeling secure that her attachment 
towards herself, would ensure her obeying without a 
murmur the decree that limited her exile to the nursery, 
though it withdrew her from the nominal appointment. 

The widow’s submission was rewarded. She pa- 
tiently allowed her rival to step into all the honors of 
chief nurse to the magnifico’s little daughter ; and 
while Madame Veronica bore the babe on all state 
occasions, paraded it before the guests, and carried it 
into the saloon when its father desired to behold it, 
Marianna was content to perform all the services of 
washing, dressing, and tending the little creature as 
its faithful under-nurse. This arrangement suited all 
parties. The indolent madam enjoyed the emolument 
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and ostentation of official charge ; Marianna secured 
the personal care of one whom she doubly loved—for 
its own sake, and for its mother’s; Brabantio no 
longer beheld bearing his child one whom he held in 
disgust, from her insignificance of degree, and from 
her significance of association; while Erminia was 
content to see her child in the arms of a state-nurse 
for a few moments in the day, knowing that it rested 
the remainder of its time either in her. own, or in 
those of one who loved it well-nigh as dearly as her- 
self. 

And tender indeed was the cherishing of this hum- 
-ble under-nurse. While the little one’s mother was 
led constantly abroad by her desire to comply with 
her husband’s love of grandeur and display, the part 
of a mother was fulfilled by Marianna. The baby 
throve upon her fostering : it grew agile and sprightly 
upon her active dandling, and tossing, and ceaseless 
“ earrying up and down an open corridor, and large 
vaulted hall which lay on one side of the palace, apart 
from the grand entrance. It read doting indulgence 
and affection in the fond looks of Marianna herself— 
those looks which a babe’s eyes first seek, as its earli- 
est hint of the exhaustless treasures, and all-wondrous 
attractive beauty of love ; instinctively hailing at its 
outset in life, the most precious boon life affords. 

It learned the joys of mirth and laughter and child- 
ish sport from the antics which Barbara and Lancetto, 
the widow’s children, alternately played for its amuse- 
ment. They would dance, they would play at bo- 
peep, they would jingle keys, chink coin, flash bright 
colours, play-at ball, or shuttlecock before it, and in- 
vent all manner of devices to amuse the eyes and ears 
of the baby Desdemona. 

Barbara, one of the lightest-hearted, merriest, most 
frolicsome sprites that ever flew about in the shape of 
a young girl, skipped and bounded, for ever near ; 
singing blithesome songs, and scraps of dance-tunes, 
and odds and ends of mariners’ ditties, and gay bal- 
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lad rhymes. Lancetto, the boy, was more quiet in 
the entertainment he was able to afford the child ; for 
when himself a mere child, an accident had destroyed 
his sense of hearing, and he had ever since become a 
shy shrinking lad, creeping about almost as silently 
as though he had been dumb as well as deaf. 

Yet he spared no pains to entertain the little creat- 
ure to the utmost of his ability ; which was not so 
limited as might have been supposed, from his defec- 
tive sense. His quiet methods of engaging the child’s 
attention, and amusing her fancy, had some magic of 
their own which won her liking beyond all others ; 
and while the deaf boy stood beside his mother’s, 
knee, and went through his store of tricks to divert 
the infant on her lap, the joyous crowings, and elastic 
springings of the young baby sufliciently testified 
baby’s delight. 

While the abrupt play and ringing voice of Barbara 
would sometimes make the child (who was sensitive 
and impressible to a remarkable degree) start, or 
blink, or laugh almost convulsively, with the sudden 
appeal ; the gentle contrivances of the deaf boy for 
her amusement would never fail to charm her into 
pleased attention. 

It was somewhat singular to observe, how intensely 
the delight of the child delighted the boy ; it almost 
served to render him his lost sense, and to endue with 
a strange acuteness what had been so blunted. 

For when the babe crowed, his keen watching of 
the sparkling eyes, the smiling lip, the strained hands 
and springing form, conveyed so true an impression 
to him of her joy, that with it came, as it were, some 
faint echo of that sound—all slight, gentle, and min- 
ute as it was. But there were one or two sounds, 
besides this, that did reach Lancetto’s hearing. His 
mother’s voice, his sister’s singing, certainly pos- 
sessed significance for him. He unquestionably knew 
when the one spoke to him, or when the other carolled 
her gay airs. He would answer Marianna when she 
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addressed him ; and check himself in speaking, if 
Barbara began to sing. It might be that some ex- 
pression of her face, some look, some gesture betrayed 
to him by association what was going on; but it 
seemed also as if there were some few sounds, clear, 
distinct, low-toned, and low-pitched in key, which 
could reach the sense that was irresponsive of all 
others. 

As the little Desdemona grew older, when jingled 
keys and other baby tricks lost their fascination, Lan- 
cetto would persuade his mother to let him take her 
and her young charge abroad upon the waters of the 
lagunes, in a gondola ; which he, as a mariner’s son, 
had early learned to manage with skill. 

There was a private landing, on a by-canal that ran 
at the back of the palace, leading to the water from 
the corridor already mentioned ; here the under-nurse 
and her charge could embark, avoiding the grand en- 
- trance with the state gondolas and liveried gondoliers, 
in attendance there ; and thus, under sanction of the 
lady Erminia’s permission, the young Desdemona en- 
joyed many a-pleasant excursion upon the placid 
waters, amid the cool breezes of evening, accompanied 
by the faithful Marianna, sung to by Barbara, and 
rowed—if rowing, the propelling of a gondola may 
be called—by Lancetto. 

But one unfortunate evening, these unpretending 
progresses were put a stop to, by Brabantio’s happen- 
ing to meet the simple craft, thus freighted ; he him- 
self being in company with a gay party of signiors 
and ladies of his own rank. Mortified to find his 
only daughter thus unostentatiously attended, he sig- 
nified his high displeasure that such should be the 
case ; and when he found that this formed her usual 
equipage, and that she was in the habit of taking her 
airings with no lordlier style, he immediately ap- 
pointed what he deemed a retinue better befitting her 
rank, desiring that in future she should occupy a gon- 
dola emblazoned with the arms of their noble house, 
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and guided by six gondoliers in rich liveries, whenever 
it was thought fit for her to go forth and take the air. 

As usual, this mandate of Signior Brabantio’s was 
obeyed to the letter ; but to the letter only. In the 
spirit, it was soon broken through. Like all house- 
holds where will is the mere dictator,—where des- 
potism reigns,—where orders, rational or irrational 
in their results, are issued, without appeal from their 
fiat, obedience was professed, while subterfuges 
neutralized its effect; it was ostensibly observed, 
secretly contravened ; outwardly acted, quietly ob- 
structed in the working. 

The lady Erminia, long accustomed to comply im- 
plicitly with her husband’s commands, had learned, as 
tacitly, to evade their consequences, where they hap- 
pened, which they frequently did, to prove incon- 
venient, and when she could do so without open oppo- 
sition. Instead of the honest remonstrance, the mod- 
est yet plain representation,—which surely beseem a 
wife, when reasoning a point with a husband, whose 
indulgence and justice equal his right of rule, and 
who will grant patient hearing to one whose interest 
in the ultimate good established should be no less 
than his own,—there was in the lady Erminia’s con- 
duct a subserviency, a temporizing, which will too 
often take the place of candour in a timid woman. 
When such a woman is treated authoritatively, with- 
out the rational confidence which should give weight 
to authority, and which is needed by a timid nature 
to encourage it in a return of confidence, and in the 
sincerity it would fain preserve, she is apt to become 
a moral coward, an equivocator—well, if not a de- 
celver. 

In the present instance, Erminia acted as her whole 
course of married life had taught her to act. Instead 
of representing to her husband that their little daughter 
had become much attached to her nurse ; that she 
liked being with none so well as with her children, 
who had been accustomed playmates from babyhood ; 
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that if she were to take excursions upon the water, in 
company only with Madame Veronica, the head-nurse, 
—whom the combined effects of rosa solis, good living, 
and state nursing had rendered plethoric and dull,— 
and surrounded only by the strange faces of the six 
appointed gondoliers, it was probable that the good 
effects which might be hoped from the air and exer- 
cise, would, if thus administered, be counteracted, 
and the young Desdemona’s health suffer in conse- 
quence ; instead of telling Signior Brabantio all this, 
she resolved,—as many a prudent wife would have 
done, trained in the same school with the lady Er- 
minia,—to let the child take an occasional trip in the 
state-gondola, attended by her state-nurse, and rowed 
by the state gondoliers, of an evening ; while she still 
permitted her to go out with Marianna, Barbara, and 
Lancetto in their old quiet way—but of a morning, 
quite early, at an hour when the breezes played as 
healthfully, as freshly, as coolly, before the sun had 
gained his strength, as at the time he was sinking to 
rest—and moreover, at an hour, when there was not 
the slightest chance of Desdemona’s encountering her 
father’s gondola on the lagunes. 

As the child grew in years, more of her time was 
spent with her mother, and less with her nurse. Sig- 
mor Brabantio’s demands on his wife’s company to 
the various festivities and public entertainments which 
he attended, grew fewer and fewer ; he was content 
to see her keep house more, now, than during the first 
years of their marriage ; and the lady Erminia was 
equally content with the power thus to devote more 
leisure to her child. She addressed herself in earnest 
to the task of cultivating her little daughter’s heart 
and mind, inculcating wise and loving precepts, and 
teaching her all gentleness, goodness, excellence, of 
which her own nature yielded abundant store. 

Erminia’s education had been given to her in the 
days of her father’s prosperity ; and had therefore 
been as ample as were her natural gifts and capacity, 
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for profiting by the liberal cultivation bestowed. She 
was a musician of surpassing skill ; she was an expert 
needlewoman—her embroideries being as varied in 
kind and design, as they were beautiful in execution ; 
and she took delight in imparting her knowledge of, 
these things to her child, that she might in time ren- 
der her as much an adept as herself. 

But in educating her child; there was one thing, 
which it had been well, could the lady have instilled : 
it was the one thing needful in her own nature, as it 
was that qualification in her daughter which was alone 
wanting to make her as perfect a being as ever ex- 
isted. Could the lady Erminia have taught her the 
honesty as well as the modesty of innocence,—the 
unflinching candour which ought to belong to good- 
ness and greatness,—have inspired the courage of 
transparent truth, she would have invested her daugh- 
ter with a panoply that would have proved her best 
protection against the diabolical malignity by which 
she was one day to be assailed, and borne her scath- 
less through the treachery which wrought her fate. 

The lady Erminia, however, was not likely to com- 
municate to her child, that of which she herself was 
not only unpossessed, but unconsciously devoid. She 
had not the remotest notion that her husband’s vio- 
lent temper had destroyed in hers that firmness and 
fearlessness which should accompany rectitude ; she 
knew not that his imperious disposition had banished 
from hers openness of speech or action ; that she no 
longer had unhesitating sincerity in words, or uncon- 
strained frankness in deeds; and that, in fact, al- 
though she had preserved her integrity of purpose, 
yet that she had forfeited her straightforwardness, 
her uprightness, her honesty of soul. 

The same exquisite gentleness formed the character- 
istic of the daughter as of the mother; and that 
which might have been stimulated and strengthened 
ito consummate beauty of character, was, by exam- 
ple and by circumstance, suffered to degenerate into 
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the single point of weakness which marred its perfec- 
tion. 

Accustomed to see her mother yield in silence even 
to things in which she did not acquiesce ; to see her 
avoid doing what she tacitly seemed to. agree to ; to 
see her evade what she would not object to, and, al- 
though she never blamed or opposed in speech, yet 
quietly condemned and set aside by act—or rather by 
non-performance ; apparently consenting and approv- 
ing, but in fact frustrating and censuring by a system 
of silent passiveness ; the little girl insensibly acquired 
just such a system of conduct. It suited with her 
native disposition,—still, gracious, and serene ; full 
of quiet sweetness, and unruffled calm. It secured 
her from the chance of opposition of contest in will ; 
it preserved her from the risk of exciting a father’s 
displeasure, or of disputing his pleasure ; for involun- 
rarily it was felt that his displeasure could be excited, 
were his pleasure disputed; and although neither 
mother nor daughter ever breathed even to themselves 
—far less to each other—a hint that they held him in 
awe ; yet by mutual though unexpressed consent, they 
let nothing reach his knowledge that could by possi- 
bility prove distasteful to him. They hardly knew it 
—but so it was; they feared him more than they 
loved him; they dreaded his disapprobation, more 
than they hoped to win his approval. Over-strained 
respect engendered reserve. Had he been contented 
with a little less submission, he might have com- 
manded more reverence ; had he exacted less obedi- 
ence, he might have obtained dearer regard ; with 
somewhat less implicit observance, he might have had 
fonder affection. As it was, they honored him as a 
husband, a father ; but to neither of them was he a 
friend. They were sincerely attached to him ; they 
had no duty dearer, than to do him homage ; no wish 
nearer their hearts, than to do him pleasure ; but they 
never dreamed of asking him to share theirs—they 
never expected him to derive joy from their joys,— 
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they knew that no such sympathy, such equality, such 
mutuality of feeling existed between him and them ; 
and accordingly, their regard for him assumed the 
quality that was thus engendered. Brabantio_ re- 
mained paramount in the affections of his wife and 
daughter, but he did not possess their confidence. 
None of that loving trust, that spontaneous cordiality, 
—which should pour itself freely into the bosom of a 
woman’s dearest male friend,—subsisted between 
thera ; but not one of the three was. conscious of its 
non-existence. They each thought that love—perfect 
love, dwelt amidst them ; but love, to be perfect love, 
must be free, unreserved, unfearing, equal. 

One instance of the effect produced on the lady 
Erminia by her lord’s character, has been already 
cited in the circumstance of her withdrawing from his 
sight the nurse obnoxious to him, while she quietly 
retained her in a subordinate situation about the 
household ; another, in the fact of her adhering to 
the form of his command respecting her daughter’s 
evening airings in the gondola, while she permitted 
the infringement of the command itself, by conniving 
at morning excursions that were not likely to come to 
his knowledge. In like manner, she indulged her 
love of unostentatious deeds, her desire to do good 
privately, by many a secret charity, and kindly visit 
among the poor ; towards whom her own temporary 
adversity had taught her commiseration and interest. 
But with instinctive perception, she discerned that 
this wish of hers would meet with no response from 
her husband : she felt that his tastes had no affinity 
with good deeds done in secret, with charity bestowed 
privately and unostentatiously ; and moreover, she 
felt that he had no liking or interest for the poor ; 
nay, that he shrank, and held himself aloof, from any 
contact or association with those beneath him in 
station. 

Accordingly, Erminia contented herself with pur- 
suing her own quiet way, carrying comfort and relief 
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to many a destitute family, and suffering fellow-creat- 
ure ; while she took care so to time her charitable 
visits, as that they should neither interfere with the 
hours which Brabantio passed in her society, nor in 
any way come to his knowledge. She availed herself 
of Lancetto’s aid in conveying her to and from those 
obscure quarters of the city, whither her benevolent 
visits chiefly led her ; while the unused landing from 
the corridor at the back of the palace, afforded her 
the means of unobserved egress and regress at any 
hour she found most convenient for her purpose. 

On these pious errands she was frequently accom- 
panied by her young daughter, whom she thus trained 
in kindly sympathy and compassion, initiating her in 
the sweet comforts that are to be drawn from bestow- 
ing comfort on others. 

In mildness, in patience, in pity, and tender min- 
istry to the wants and sufferings of her less fortunate 
.. human brethren, this young creature was nurtured ; 
and the mother, in teaching her child thus to know 
virtue, and to taste its own ineffable rewards, taught 
her also to know and reverence herself. In learning 
to emulate the virtues of her mother, the young Des- 
demona learned that mother’s true worth and excel- 
lence—and she loved her little short of idolatry. 

The lady Erminia and her child now spent no hour 
apart. It is probable that Brabantio’s love of parade 
and retinue might still have maintained Madame 
Veronica in her office of head-nurse about his daugh- 
ter’s person, even after Desdemona’s age placed her 
beyond the want of any such attendant, had not 
plethora put a period to that stately dame’s services 
and life, while a sudden fever removed the faithful 
Marianna from her post, about the same time. But 
no need had the little girl now of either state-nurse, 
or under-nurse ; her fond mother supplied the place 
of all other ministrants, in the ceaseless dedication of 
her thoughts to the one object of all her care, all her 
joy. She was happy in being thus able to monopo- 
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lize her daughter, while she devoted the whole of her 
own time to her welfare ; in having her ever with 
her ; in letting her receive from her own hand alone, 
those services which she would have grudged being 
obliged to share with menials in offering to the child 
she so loved. 

The little Desdemona repaid this devotion with her 
whole heart. She never voluntarily quitted her 
mother’s side ; and hour by hour would she sit close 
to her, getting her to tell the long stories she loved 
so to hear of those old bygone times, that had a sad 
and quiet beauty of their own; when her gentle 
mother had been a girl herself, and had lived in retire- 
ment and even penury, with her old blind father. 

Her child loved to hear of the sightless eyes, that 
still turned affectionately though vainly towards the 
voice of her, whose best reward for a life of unaccus- 
tomed toil, was to look upon those eyes, which though 
they could yield no look in return, yet in their 
vacancy, and in the slightest flitter of their lids, were 
dearer than all beside. The child loved to hear of the 
young nobleman, so handsome, so refined, that came 
to her mother’s solitude, gilding it with a strange new 
light ; investing it with a mysterious charm it had 
never known ; of the absorbing feeling which took 
possession of her, teaching her that all she had hitherto 
known of affection and attachment and devotion 
towards those she loved, was faint in comparison with 
what she now felt for him ; of the romance of their 
secret marriage ; of the young wife’s pride and en- 
thusiastic faith in the noble qualities and exalted 
worth of him who had thus made her one with him- 
self. The child loved to hear, too, of that gallant 
boy, the young brother, who, in the days of their 
prosperity, besought his “father’s leave to quit their 
luxurious home for the sea, on which he hoped to 
gain as glorious laurels as his sire had won before 
him. She listened breathlessly, eageriy, to the tale 
of the father and daughter’s protracted suspense dur- 
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ing that season when hope strove against misgiving, 
hearing no news of the absent Gratiano ; and to the 
account of the terrible moment when they were com- 
pelled to believe the truth of the intelligence that 
reached them of his having perished. She never 
wearied of hearing about that fateful day, when the 
young seaman suddenly reappeared before his sister’s 
wondering eyes—when, in the midst of their agitated 
meeting, they had been surprised by the abrupt en- 
trance and as abrupt vanishing of the young husband 
—when the unexpected knowledge of his son’s being 
still alive had caused the old man’s death—when she 
herself had been born, in the midst of that mingled 
joy and sorrow—all the events of that strange day, 
in short, she took ceaseless delight in hearing. And 
» then, she and her mother would pause, in wonder, 
and regret, that the young seaman should so soon 
again have quitted the sister who took so true a joy 
“in his return ; and then Desdemona would utter long- 
ing wishes that she could behold and know the gallant 
sailor-uncle, whom she loved for the sake of that 
mother over whom he .had hung: in the hour of her 
own birth. 

But years passed on, and still they saw or heard 
nothing of Gratiano. 

On the death of Marianna Marini, her daughter had 
been promoted to the long-promised post of hand- 
maiden to the lady Erminia. Like many vivacious 
people, Barbara felt sorrow keenly. The shock of 
her mother’s sudden death had deprived her of rest, 
and appetite. Her strength and spirits forsook her ; 
she moped, grew thin and pale, and seemed wasting 
away visibly. The lady Erminia, with her usual gen- 
tleness and consideration, thought nothing so likely to 
revive the drooping girl as placing her about her own 
person, where she could the more readily receive sym- 
pathy, with kind and affectionate words that might as 
nearly as possible replace the mother’s fondness she 
had lost. That mixture of protection and caressing 
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familiarity which subsists between an Italian mistress 
and maid, was precisely the treatment best calculated 
to soothe and restore Barbara from her present mood. 
The duration of her grief, therefore, was not so long 
as its first vehemence seemed to forbode ; she grad- 
ually recovered her spirits, cheered by the gentle kind- 
ness of the lady Erminia and her daughter. In the 
passionate gratitude and attachment she felt towards 
them, subsided the bitterness of her sorrow ; and by 
degrees, her cheek resumed its color and roundness, 
her step its alertness, her spirits their natural gaiety ; 
once more her song was heard blithe and ringing as 
she tripped about the house, sweet and subdued in her 
lady’s presence, or cheerily carolling as her lay kept 
time to her fingers in her silk spinning. 

Not so with her brother Lancetto. The lad had 
demonstrated little or no violence of emotion at the 
time of his mother’s death ; but ever since then, an 
additional shade of sadness had clouded his face and 
hung its weight upon his limbs. Ever quiet, and shy, 
and shrinking from observation, the increase of inert- 
ness was less perceptible in him than it might have 
been in one more naturally active; but still to a 
watchful eye, he would have given evidence of change 
—of the change worked by uncomplaining regret, that 
gnaws inwardly, and shows only in languor, depres- 
sion, and apathy. The deaf boy crept about silently ; 
disregarded by others, and disregarding them ; but 
then he had never been remarkably talkative or so- 
ciably inclined, so that his comrades scarcely perceived 
that he was more silent, or sought their society less 
than ever. They merely left him to himself, and 
gradually came to take no more notice of him than if 
he had been hewn out of marble ;—one of the sculp- 
tured figures that ornamented the great hall of the 
palace. 

Perhaps his sister might have learned to note that 
Lancetto was more shy, more retiring, more quiet, and 
more sadly silent than he had ever been before ; but 
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it happened about this time that her head and heart 
were filled with quite another matter. 

She had fallen in love. There was a certain hand- 
some young gondolier, named Paolo, who had found 
out that Barbara, the lady Erminia’s handmaiden, 
had not only the sweetest voice, but, to his thinking, 
the neatest figure, the trimmest ankle, the most spark- 
ling eye, to be found in all Venice, where such pretty 
gifts abound ; and Paolo had not only made up his 
mind in awarding to Barbara this pre-eminence, but 
he had found means to acquaint her with his opinion, 
to inform her of the effect this discovery had upon his 
heart, and to entreat that she would try and discover 
some personable points in him which she might deem 
worthy of matching with her own matchless perfec- 
tions. Some such sentiment—slightly incongruous as 
it might be in its expression—he contrived to put into 
easy singing verse—lItalian in its ease, its singing 
“chime, and its slender regard to sense, so that it was 
but full enough of love—amore and cuore—bellezza, 
dolcezza—doloroso, amoroso—vezzosa, graziosa—&e. 
&c. ; and then he sang them and thrummed them. 
beneath a certain window that he trusted might be 
hers. By good fortune the window not only proved 
to be Barbara’s, but the voice, the guitar, the sense 
—or nonsense—of the rhyme, the good looks of the 
singer, and the pretty flattery of his song, altogether 
appealed so irresistibly to the young girl’s fancy, that 
she became as much enamoured as himself ; and it 
was an understood thing between them that as soon 
as Barbara should have her mistress’s sanction to her 
marriage, they would be united. Meantime, however, 
the handmaiden was too happy in her pleasant service, 
too much attached to her lady, to be in any great 
hurry to leave her ; she accordingly took no pains to 
obtain that sanction; but contentedly enjoyed her 
present life, divided between the pleasures of waiting 
on her beloved mistress, and the pleasures of courting, 
with her handsome lover. 
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Pleased to see her favorite restored to her native 
gaiety, the lady Erminia took kindly interest in the 
affection that subsisted between the young couple, and 
would sometimes rally her attendant upon having won 
the liking of the best-looking youth in all Venice, and 
smile at the dimpling and blushing with which Bar- 
bara acknowledged that she thought so too, even while 
she coyly pretended to care little for good looks, not 
she ; but that she pitied him for being so desperately 
in love with herself ; for she understood that while 
half the girls in Venice—forward creatures !|—were 
plaguing him with their admiration, and running after 
him, yet that he couldn’t forsooth fancy any body but 
his own little Barbara. 

‘* But [ tell him, my lady, that he must wait, if he 
must needs have her, and nobody less ; for she can’t 
leave her lady yet awhile, to please him, nor twenty 
such young fellows—good-looking as he may be—or 
as he may think himself—or as those bold creatures 
teach him to think himself !’’ 

** Thou wilt allow they’ve good taste, at any rate ;’’ 
said the lady Erminia archly ; ‘‘ Paolo is as likely and 
handsome a man as we shall see in a summer’s day ! 
They certainly have good eyes in their heads; eh, 
Barbara ?”’ 

‘“Good eyes, my lady? Not a bit of it! Not 
one of ’em! Besides, if they’d ever such good eyes 
of their own, what right have they to be letting them 
follow his, and judge his? What are his eyes to 
them, I should like to know. I wish they’d let his 
eyes alone !”’ 

‘“T don’t doubt it, Barbara ;’’ said her lady ; ‘‘ but 
as long as his eyes are as handsome as they are, how 
can’st wonder that others will find it out, beside thy- 
self ?”’ 

‘““T, my lady? I never said I found them hand- 
some, did I ?’’ 

‘* But thou think’st so ; eh, Barbara ?’’ 

‘“'They’re well enough ; they’re large, and dark, 
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and full of—at least, I believe so; I hardly ever 
looked at them long enough to know much about 
them.’’ 

‘* But perhaps, others have had more courage, and 
looked at them a little longer, and taken more interest 
in finding out that they’re large, and dark, and full 
of—eh, Barbara ?”’ said her mistress ; amusing her- 
self with her handmaiden’s pretty affectation ; ‘‘ and 
if so, these others may be less able to withstand the 
attractions and influence of Paolo’s handsome eyes 
than the hard-hearted little Barbara.’’ 

‘‘T’m not hard-hearted, my lady.”’ 

Her lady smiled. ‘‘ No, in good sooth, Barbara, 
I do not think thou art.’’ 

‘* No, indeed, my lady ; I only wish, as I said be- 
fore, that they’d let Paolo’s eyes alone.”’ 

*‘ And not ‘make eyes’ at him, as we say ; nor 
feel inclined to scratch thine out, eh, Barbara ; be- 
“ cause he happens to fancy no eyes so well ?’’ 

‘* Just so, my lady ; I wish they’d only leave both 
our pair of eyes alone—they’re quite enough for each 
other.’’ ; 

“* V’ve no doubt of it, Barbara ;’’ said her mistress, 
with her quiet smile. ‘‘ And now go see whether my 
lord be about to attend the senate, and my daughter 
be ready to come from his room hither. If so, set 
the embroidery frame ; and then we shall not need 
thee for an hour or two, which thou may’st idle away, 
an thou wilt, in looking from the windows of the cor- 
ridor, that if a certain pair of handsome eyes should 
be looking up in hope of a glance from thine, neither 
his nor thine may be disappointed.”’ 

Barbara tripped away, blushing, and biting her lip 
to hide a smile, and humming an air with a little 
mocking toss of her head, as if truly she cared no jot 
for the disappointment on either side ; nay, that it 
could be none to her. 

There was a good deal of truth in what had been 
playfully said, touching the extended influence of the 
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handsome gondolier’s eyes. They had caused many 
a heartache among the damsels of his acquaintance. 
He was by no means a flirt ; had taken no undue ad- 
vantage of the personal merits he might boast ; but 
the hearts of fair Italians are apt to be susceptible, 
and cannot readily resist the fascinations of a pair of 
handsome dark eyes, even if they use no other elo- 
quence than their own beauty of form and color. 
Paolo’s had never expressed love, until they encoun- 
tered pretty Barbara ; therefore they were not to 
blame for the many conquests they had involuntarily 
achieved ; and though he was not entirely uncon- 
scious of the several likings he had inspired, yet he 
had never sought one, until his whole heart became 
absorbed in winning Barbara’s. 

It was therefore hard upon him, that the liking of 
one among these damsels, was so pertinacious, that 
no cold averted looks, no neglect, no pointed indiffer- 
ence on his part, could suffice to discourage her from 
persecuting him with evidence of the attachment she 
felt. This girl, Nina, had all along made no secret 
of her hope, that by the constancy and fervour of her 
own passion, she should in time win him ; and it was 
therefore with dismay that she learned he was not 
only still indifferent to herself, but that he had fallen 
in love elsewhere. She watched him now, more 
closely than ever, and it was not long before she made 
the discovery she sought yet dreaded. She learned 
who had succeeded where she had failed ; she found 
out who had entire possession of that heart, which 
she had been unable so much as to touch ; and with 
the fury of despair, she vowed to exchange her love 
for hate. 

She now dogged his steps with no less pertinacity 
than before—though with quite a different motive. 
Formerly she had followed him, seeking to attract his 
notice, to win his regard ; now she lurked unseen, 
furtive, watchful for some opportunity of effecting her 
vengeful purpose. But she thought herself more de- 
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termined than she was; she fancied wrath had taken 
firmer place within her, and inspired a stronger and 
- more fatal intent than it really had. She believed 
that she had fully resolved rather to kill him than to 
see him wedded to another ; that rage had destroyed 
all tenderness towards him ; but she still hesitated to 
strike the blow which was to end his life and her tor- 
ture. -At length she determined on making one more 
appeal to him, ere she gave up all hope, and sealed 
his fate and her own. It was a stormy interview, 
although it took place beneath the cloudless azure of 
a Venetian sky, and on the peaceful bosom of the 
Lagunes. 

Nina had perceived Paolo’s vessel taking its way 
across the broad waters, towards the Lido ; she had 
flung herself impetuously into her father’s boat, and, 
herself a gondolier’s daughter, well accustomed to 
manage the oar, followed in his track. 

The young man seeing himself pursued by a gondola 
propelled by a woman, had paused, wondering and 
curious, that she might come up with him, and dis- 
cover who she was, and what she wanted : but when 
he saw it was Nina; and her wild words, furious yet 
imploring, reproachful, bitter, menacing, beseeching, 
passionate and impassioned, all by turns, told her 
errand, and the lingering hope with which she had 
sought him, he regretted having permitted her to 
overtake him. 

Mildly, and softly, he answered at first ; unwilling 
to speak words few men like to utter to women : but 
when he found she misinterpreted his gentleness and 
hesitation, he frankly and firmly told her how impos- 
sible it was for him ever to return the passion she 
avowed. She retorted, by upbraiding him with being 
warm to another while he was so cold to her ; with 
being capable of love for one who never would—who 
never could—love him with such a love as she herself 
bore him : she sprang into his boat, flung herself at 
his feet, embraced his knees, and in an agony of en- 
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treaty besought him not to kill her by spurning her 
affection; then, stung by his silence, she started up, 
and drawing a knife from the folds of her dress, at- 
tempted to plunge it into his bosom ; but he, though 
taken by surprise, succeeded in mastering the weapon, 
wrenching it from her, and casting it into the water. 

‘* Weak woman’s hand !’’ she exclaimed, as she 
clenched it in the scorn and wrath of defeat ; ‘‘ weaker 
still the woman’s heart, that quailed and seconded its 
impotence, instead of aiding it to strike! But a time 
will come, when heart and hand shall avenge more 
surely,—nerved by your own to-day’s cruelty, Paolo. 
Merciless to me, you have taught me to show no 
mercy ; and be sure I will have none !’’ 

She cast herself into the other boat, and floated 
speedily away ; whilst Paolo, agitated and unmanned 
by this personal struggle with an enraged woman, let 
his vessel glide on towards the Lido, feeling the soli- 
tary spot to be in peculiar unison with his mood. He 
was glad to be alone, that he might recover from his 
emotion before the time came for his repairing to 
meet Barbara. He reached the dreary stretch of 
sand ; hastily moored his boat ; and threw himself at 
full length upon the ground. 

He was a good-natured, well-disposed youth, and 
it had given him sincere pain to behold a girl’s face 
distorted with such violence of feeling ; to see her 
frame writhe and fling itself prostrate before him ; to 
witness such transports of mingled anguish and fury 
—of which he himself was the involuntary cause ; and 
he could not readily throw off the painful impression 
the scene had left. He thought much less of the at- 
tempt she had made upon his life, than he did of her 
misery, the aspect of which haunted and distressed 
him. The sun rose high in the heavens, and poured 
its meridian blaze full upon his unsheltered head, as 
he still lay there, unconscious of the lapse of time. 
At length, when he arose, he found himself faint and 
giddy. Oppressed with his own sensations, and with 
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the noontide heat, he staggered towards his boat, and 
returned to Venice ; thinking that an hour’s talk with 
his Barbara in the shady corridor at the back of the 
palace, would do more to restore him to his former 
self, than a whole day of troubled cogitation. 

‘*T’ll think no more of the girl ;’’ said he to him- 
self ; ‘‘after all, is it my fault if she’s wilful, and 
chooses to make herself unhappy? Let me think of 
sweet Barbara, and her pleasant looks, and pretty 
ways ; such whimsies and caprices, and playful wil- 
fulnesses as hers, are indeed just what should belong 
to a woman.”’ 

Meantime, Nina had returned to Venice, with rage 
and disappointment fiercer than ever within her. She 
hurried home ; but unable to breathe beneath a roof, 
had soon restlessly wandered forth again. She had 
gone at one time for a few minutes into a place of 
public resort, where some of her companions and 
neighbours were busied about their ordinary occupa- 
tions ; she stood idly by, watching them abstractedly ; 
but one of them chancing to speak to her, she turned 
away, and stood apart, leaning against the balustrade 
of a bridge that crossed the canal near there. Here 
she remained, watching the current as it swept slug- 
gishly through the arches, beneath the parapet over 
which she hung, looking wistfully but dreamingly into 
the water. 

After a time, she suddenly roused herself ; pushed 
back the hair from her temples ; glared round with a 
flushed cheek and haggard eye ; and then she re- 
traced her steps at a swift pace to her home. She 
went straight in; walked towards a particular spot ; 
seized up something which she securely hid; and 
then hurried out again, as abruptly as she had en- 
tered. 

‘‘ Why delay it?’’ she muttered; ‘it must and 
shall be done; why then delay? Can I ever have 
better force than now, while the recollection of his 
scorn burns fresh within me? This is the very hour, 
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I know, when he visits his minion. There, I shall 
make sure of him.’’ 

She glided swiftly along ; making her way by some 
of the narrow alleys and passages that thread an ob- 
scure footway through Venice, until she reached the 
landing leading up into the corridor, at the back of 
Brabantio’s palace. She made sure that the long 
gallery was empty ; she sped along it, and concealed 
herself among the folds of a tapestry curtain, which 
was occasionally drawn across a doorway leading into 
the vaulted hall, but which now hung in dark heavy 
drapery on one side. Here she paused ; her heart 
beating high ; her breath held, but coming short and 
quick ; her pulse throbbing ; her feet contracted ; 
her hands clenched. 

Presently there was a light step ; it came through 
the hall, and tripped along the corridor,—the person 
whose step it was, passing so close to Nina as to 
brush the folds of tapestry that enveloped her. There 
were voices ; a hurried meeting ; a light word or two, 
exchanged for an anxious enquiry ; and then Nina 
plainly heard the words :— 

‘*No time for mocking jest, indeed ! How pale 
you are, Paolo! And how hot and feverish your 
hands! Your lips are parched—you are ill !’’ 

‘*T have been lounging too long in the heat, I be- 
lieve, with my head uncovered ; but never fear, Bar- 
bara ; not quite a sun stroke! I’m only a little giddy 
—it will pass. Put your cool hand to my forehead— 
that will cure me in a trice.”’ 

‘* Stay, I will fetch you a draught of iced water ; 
that will refresh you. I won’t be gone many min- 
utes. ”’ 

The light quick footsteps came back ; the figure re- 
passed through the curtained doorway ; and again, all 
but touched the hidden Nina. 

““Now is the very moment! Now, Nina, nerve 
thy heart and hand for one sure blow !’’ 

For one instant, she looked forth. He was stand- 
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ing alone, partly turned from her, beside one of the 
long range of windows which gave light to the gallery 
on one side, overlooking the canal. He leaned against 
the embrasure, and had one hand raised to his head ; 
his hair was put back from his face, and showed it 
wan and suffering. 

Not allowing herself to note his look, she only per- 
ceived he was alone, and off his guard. Darting from 
her concealment, she made towards him ; but whether 
some unconscious check to her speed had reached her 
in the glimpse she caught of his white face, or whether 
the space she had to traverse, afforded him some in- 
stant warning of her approach, he had just time to 
turn, ere she attacked him. He caught at her up- 
raised arm, and attempted to seize the knife from 
her : but she was desperate, and clutched it tight, 
and struck madly at his face with it. There was a 
stern wrestle—as if between man and man—for a 
second or so. He, disabled by: his illness, and yet 
more by his disinclination to cope with a woman : 
she, resolved, and deadly in her purpose, there was 
more of equality in the encounter than might have 
been supposed. Twice he had tried to grasp her 
wrist, and both times she had twisted it from him, 
and thrust again at his throat—his face ; until goaded 
by such pertinacious assault, he put forth his strength, 
and forced her to give back. 

She stumbled against the open window—lost her 
balance—fell out, dropping the knife at his feet. 

Horror-stricken he gazed out after her. He saw 
the head strike against the side of the gondola ; and 
then, her body plunge into the water. Once again 
he beheld the face, as she rose to the surface. It 
was turned towards him with a look—one look—such 
a look !—it turned him to stone. 

He remained there, hanging out of the window, 
unable to stir; his eyes staring from their sockets, 
and fixed upon the waters where they had closed upon 
the upturned face—his mouth agape and rigid—his 
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arms nerveless—his body incapable of moving—pow- 
erless—helpless. 

He was found thus by Barbara, when she returned 
with a draught of water. 

On her approaching him, he did not turn towards 
her ; he neither spoke, nor moved. In great alarm 
she addressed him, and besought him to answer—to 
look at her. At the sound of her voice, he stared 
round vacantly, and then fixed his eyes with a mourn- 
ful gaze upon hers. In piteous accents she implored 
him to speak—to tell her how it was with him ; and 
then she pressed him to drink of the cool draught she 
had brought, to revive him. 

He waved the glass from him ; and with his eyes 
still mournfully fixed upon hers, he said :—‘‘ And so 
you would have me swallow that, would you, Nina ? 
You cannot stab me—you would offer me poison, 
would you ?”’ 

He laughed a low unnatural laugh, that thrilled 
Barbara to hear. 

‘* Dear Paolo !’’ she said soothingly ; and would 
have laid her hand upon his arm ; but the instant he 
felt her touch, he pushed her back roughly, and said, 
with sparkling eyes, ‘‘I would fain not hurt you— 
you’re a woman ; but do not tempt me—do not urge 
me too far.’’ 

‘Dear, dear Paolo,’’ again she said, weeping ; 
‘do you not know me? Will you cast off your own 
Barbara ?”’ 

‘*T know you, Nina; I know you! You cannot 
beguile me. I cannot love you—I tell you plainly— 
I can love none but Barbara !’’ 

‘‘T am Barbara—your own poor little Barbara. 
O Paolo! Do you not indeed know that it is 
I ve 

She wrung her hands; and once more would have 
approached him to throw her arms about him, that 
she might strive to soothe him with those caresses, 
one of which he had so often vainly entreated, in 
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some of their happy courting times, when she would 
play the sportive tyrant. 

But again, the moment she attempted to touch him, 
he flung her from him ; and this time with such vio- 
lence, that she reeled, and could not help screaming 
aloud, with the fright and pain of receiving so heavy 
a blow from that hand. 

“‘T warn you—keep back, Nina! Or I cannot 
answer for myself !’’ he exclaimed. 

Just then, her brother Lancetto entered the corridor. 
He had of course heard nothing of Barbara’s cry, but 
a glance at her disturbed countenance, and that of 
Paolo, told him that something fearful was the matter 
between them. 

His sister hastily communicated to him, by means 
of the signs which were in use between them, that 
Paolo had been seized with a sudden illness, which 
seemed to bereave him of his senses ; that he did not 
know her ; that he took her for some one else. 

Lancetto went towards the unhappy young man, 
and spoke some gentle words to him : Paolo seemed 
somewhat calmer at the lad’s voice ; but when Lan- 
cetto attempted to lead him towards Barbara, he drew 
back, shuddered, and pointing at her, said in a hiss- 
ing whisper :—‘‘ You don’t know what she has done 
—she would have used her knife upon me ; but it 
lies yonder ; best pick it up, lest she recover it, and 
strike at me again.’’ 

Lancetto heard not the words, but he saw his sis- 
ter’s eye, directed by the stealthy movement of 
Paolo’s finger, glance iowards a corner of the win- 
dow, in which lay the weapon that had dropped from 
Nina’s clutch, when she fell. 

‘She sees it! She will use it again! You know 
not how she persists, to compass her deadly will !’’ 
And Paolo darted to the spot, that he might be first 
to seize the knife. 

Barbara, dreading that in his wild excitement he 
might turn the weapon upon himself, was about to 
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spring forward to arrest his hand; but perceiving 
that her least movement only seemed to excite him 
still farther, she checked herself, and stood with 
clasped hands, and streaming eyes, watching him, 
and striving to keep herself as motionless as might be. 
Lancetto, seeing Paolo thus eyeing his sister with dis- 
trustful and threatening looks, again approached him, 
entreating him to be calm, and to say what had 
angered him against her. 

Paolo quietly gave the knife into Lancetto’s hand, 
still, however, maintaining an eye upon Barbara, say- 
ing :—‘‘ Keep it securely ; let her not know where 
you hide it—and then we shall be safe from her. 
Come away ; let’s leave her ; if she follow us—as she 
may—for she’s not easily repulsed,—we’ll use her 
own knife upon her. She shall not come between 
Barbara and me—I’ve told her so, plainly ; let her 
not tempt me again.”’ 

Scowling upon the miserable girl, he drew her 
brother away ; who, yielding to his movement, con- 
trived to whisper to Barbara that he would but lead 
Paolo home, and then return to comfort her. 

But comfort there was never more to be for Bar- 
bara. 

Nothing could divest the unfortunate Paolo of the 
impression he had first conceived after the shock his 
brain had undergone from that fatal accident, occur- 
ring as it did so immediately upon long exposure to 
the noonday sun. Nothing could do away with his 
conviction that Barbara was Nina; and he shunned 
her with no less abhorrence now, than he had formerly 
sought her with fondness. 

The very love he felt, showed itself in hate ; for he 
fled Barbara, thinking her to be Nina, for the sake 
of herseif. 

This delusion lasted. In all else he was sufliciently 
sane. He went about his ordinary occupations, little 
changed ; except that he was subject to restless, ex- 
cited moods, and a propensity to wander away alone, 
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muttering to himself, and scowling gloomily. These 
moods always occurred after any attempts on the part 
of Barbara to see him, or to revive a recollection of 
their former happy attachment. He always shud- 
dered at her sight; the sound of her voice—that 
voice which had always possessed such charm for 
him—would irritate and bewilder him ; the slightest 
approach of her hand or person, would be sure to 
madden him outright ; he would then push her from 
him, and break away wildly, threatening, frowning, 
and wrathful. 

This distempered fancy and strange aversion of her 
lover broke poor Barbara’s heart. She bore it pa- 
tiently, bravely, at first, trusting that he might yet 
recover. She would not yield all hope—until all hope 
was snatched from her. Her brother Lancetto, from 
the very first day of Paolo’s distraction, had devoted 
himself to his friend ; he took up his abode with 
“ him ; kept near him through the.day ; watched him 
through the night ; and was indeed a brother to his 
sister’s unhappy lover. But Barbara, unable to re- 
linquish all belief that. her presence, which had once 
been the source of such joy, might still be the happy 
means of restoring him, upon one occasion stole to see 
them, as was her frequent wont. She found Paolo 
in a somewhat softened mood ; her brother whispered 
that he had been more rational for some days past ; 
she crept into a distant seat, and watched him through 
her tears, as Lancetto spoke to him in his quiet voice, 
and told him that Barbara was come to see him. 

He started, looked round, and smiled ; then uttered 
that unnatural laugh which was so sorrowful to hear 
—so unlike his once joyous, open, hearty hilarity. 

She ventured to sing, in a soft undertone, some 
little simple air he had formerly loved. 

The familiar strain seemed to lull and assuage his 
agitation ; for he remained quite still, gazing vacantly 
into the corner of the room where she sat,—and lis- 
tened. The evening was advanced, and he could dis- 
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tinguish little save the outline of her figure in the 
dark. She then, tremblingly,—but trying to master 
her emotion,—commanded her voice sufficiently to 
sing his favorite song; one which he himself had 
taught her, and which expressed the love he would 
have had her feel and avow. Often, in the times of 
her playful despotism, she had coyly refused to sing 
him this trifle, pretending -it confessed too much ; 
now she volunteered it in the depth of a timidity, 
earnest, anxious, far other than the once pretended 
bashfulness ; she then affected fear in the height of 
happy confidence ; she now assumed courage in the 
midst of her heart’s dread. 

The sound of this air—the well-known words—the 
association of both melody and verse with his love— 
with that season of happiness and joy—with her whom 
he had loved, and still loved, so fondly—affected him 
profoundly. 

He gasped—fastened his eyes upon the spot, as 
long as the song continued. At its close he held 
forth his outstretched arms toward the voice, and ex- 
claimed brokenly :—‘‘ My Barbara !’’ 

She could not resist that call—that offered em- 
brace ; sick and famishing with so long fast from his 
kindness—athirst for his estranged affection—blinded 
by beholding them once more tendered thus unre- 
strainedly, she rushed forward, and threw herself 
upon his bosom. 

But he no sooner felt her clinging to him, than he 
started up, thrust her head back, to look at her face, 
exclaiming :—‘‘ Who is this? Nina!’’ Then forc- 
ing himself out of her arms, and hurling her from 
him, with a wild cry, he dashed through the door- 
way, leaped into his boat, and disappeared over the 
dark waters. 

After that night he was seen no more—he never re- 
turned ; and after that night, Barbara never lifted up 
her head. She went about, a forlorn, dejected, list- 
less creature. She, once so gay and chirping,—no 
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cricket was ever a more cheerful household thing— 
now slunk to and fro, joyless, hopeless. It was plain, 
her spring of life was snapped—her heart had broken 
—her spirit had died within her. 

Her early merry tunes and happy airs were all for- 
saken ; she never sang at. all, save one plaintive old 
ditty that seemed to haunt her fancy ; for she hummed 
it well-nigh incessantly, though apparently without 
consciousness. She crooned it in her sleep—when, 
restless and uneasy, she would turn, and toss, and 
mutter, wetting the pillow with her tears ; she would 
wake herself with mingled sobs, and broken snatches 
of this same old song ; she would let her spindle lie 
idle on her knee, while she gazed vacantly into the 
cloudless heavens, peopling them with visions, and 
murmuring its simple burden of ‘‘ willow, willow, 
willow.’’ She lapsed into its soft wail, as she watched 
_. the evening planet, or crescent moon ; and when the 
myriad brightness of stars shone forth in the blue depth 
of a Venetian night, Barbara’s sad ‘‘ willow, willow ; 
sing all a green willow,’’ would steal from her lips in 
faint despondent cadence. 

She lacked neither attention nor sympathy. Her 
kind-hearted mistress, the lady Erminia, left nothing 
untried, to comfort, to restore her ; the young Desde- 
mona, by her tender ingenuity in devising means to 
cheer and console the dying girl, repaid back the debt 
which her own babyhood owed to Barbara’s ceaseless 
efforts to amuse and delight her. If in Desdemona’s 
infancy, Barbara’s mirth and sprightliness had beem 
exerted untiringly for her pleasure, in Barbara’s sea- 
son of affliction, in her last hours of despair, and 
heart-broken misery, Desdemona’s affectionate care 
was to the full as cordially, as lavishly, as constantly 
bestowed in return. 

But no kindness could console—no care restore ; 
nothing could avail to revive the drooping girl. She 
literally pined to death before their eyes. She never 
uttered a complaint ; never alluded to her loss ; never 
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spoke Paolo’s name ; but she lost all interest in life, 
and took notice of nothing, and no one. 

She was quiet, utterly passive to all that was said 
or done, and neither accepted nor refused attentions. 
She would curtsey mechanically in reply to her lady’s 
enquiries, but she rarely answered them by words. 
She would try to smile when her young mistress 
sought to win her notice -by some kind picee of 
thoughtfulness, or gentle endearment. 

When her brother Lancetto hovered near, endeavour- 
ing to express his quiet-sympathy, she would feebly 
essay to form some of the signs by which they were 
accustomed to hold communication ; but her hands 
would soon drop by her side ; her eyes would fix wist- 
fully ; she would sigh, and hang her head ; and then 
she would murmur, ‘‘ sing all a green willow.”’ 

It did not last long. One evening, she was so 
weak, that her young lady had placed her upon a 
couch, near the open window, that she might enjoy 
the fresh air, without exertion ; for she could not 
even bear the motion of a gondola—or rather the 
fatigue of being conveyed into one. 

It was the lady Erminia’s private room, where she 
could have whom she liked, without chance of Bra- 
bantio’s coming to object that her associates were un- 
worthy her presence. Accordingly, she sat there at 
her embroidery, while her daughter went to and fro 
between the frame, and Barbara’s couch ; now plying 
her needle with her mother, now setting and rearrang- 
ing the pillows beneath the sick girl’s head, who had 
sunk into a soft doze. Lancetto stood quietly by, 
also ; for he had come to see his sister, and the lady, 
bidding him not disturb her, asked him to wait until 
she should awake. 

The chamber was hushed. No sound but the low 
breathing of the sleeper broke the stillness. Pres- 
ently, clear and pure arose that sweet voice, so sad, 
so touching in its tone of forlornness ; it seemed an 
involuntary revelation of her sense of abandonment, 
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—an unconscious utterance of her sorrow ; her de- 
spair. ‘Sing all a green willow must be my gar- 
land.’’ 

A pause, during which the listeners dared not look 
at each other, lest they might see the moistened eyes, 
each knew the other wore ; then, again the sweet voice 
breathed forth soft and low :—‘‘ Let nobody blame 
him, his scorn I approve.’’—The words were checked 
by a deep sigh, as the sleeper turned uneasily. A 
moment after, she opened her eyes, and attempted to 
sit up. 

Desdemona was at her side instantly. She assisted 
her to rise ; readjusted the pillows, and whispered a 
few tender words,—cheering, encouraging. Lancetto 
crept near to his sister, and took her hand within his. 

‘* He forsook me, because he loved me—I would 
have you know that ;’’ she said. ‘‘ Mark it well ; 
he forsook me, because he loved me. He left me to 
‘seek me. He thought I would have kept him from 
myself—so he threw me off, that he might go and 
find me. He thrust me away, but to be true to me. 
He pushed me from him, for my own sake. Be sure 
of that ; he forsook me, because he loved me. Let 
nobody blame him, his scorn I approve—mark that 
well !’’ 

She turned to Lancetto, and pressed the hand that 
held hers; she turned to Desdemona and faintly 
smiled, looking into her eyes. Then she closed her 
own ; and with an inward breath chanted ‘‘ willow, 
willow, willow ;’’—and so, died. 


This young: girl’s sorrow and untimely death made 
a profound impression on Desdemona. It saddened 
and depressed her to a degree, of which no less gentle 
a nature than hers would have been capable. It is 
rarely that childhood feels grief thus deeply ; but 
Desdemona was a rare child. Her feelings were 
moulded of such exquisite tenderness and sensibility, 
her imagination was so lively, so susceptible, her 
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heart was so benign, so humane, so full of sympathy, 
charity, and all kindliness, that she not merely pitied 
the unhappiness of others—she shared it; she not 
only deplored, and commiserated suffering, she made 
it her own; she so warmly, so entirely, interested 
herself in that which affected those she loved, that 
she became affected in nearly a similar manner. 

Barbara’s fate impressed .her so strongly, that she 
fell into a dejected spiritless mood, which alarmed 
her mother. She moped, grew absent, abstracted, 
regardless of the objects which usually interested her. 
She acquired a habit of standing idly, inanimately, her 
hands clasped loosely before her, her arms hanging 
at length, her head drooping, her gaze bent vacantly 
forth, without having any apparent aim ; and once, her 
mother saw her lips move, and heard her unconsciously 
murmur the words of poor Barbara’s dying song. 

The lady Erminia’s motherly heart took fright. 
She thought she saw her daughter sinking into the 
same apathy which had preceded the young girl’s 
death. She imparted her uneasiness to her lord, and 
besought his permission to take their child for a short 
time from a spot which was evidently fraught with 
too painful association for her young heart. 

Brabantio caught his wife’s alarm. He gave im- 
mediate orders for their removal to a villa he possessed 
on the Brenta, that change of scene might work its 
beneficial effects in giving a turn to the thoughts and 
daily habits of his child. He appointed a proper ret- 
inue to attend the lady Erminia and her daughter 
thither ; prescribed the establishment of a numerous 
household, in his usual style of pomp and magnifi- 
cence ; and promised to join his wife and daughter 
there, as soon as the affairs of state should permit his 
absence from Venice. 

The prospect of change is seldom without its attrac- 
tion for childish fancy ; and already the thought of 
going to spend some time in a country-house with her 
mother, gave evident pleasure to the young Desde- 
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mona, and awakened a look of interest and expecta- 
tion in her face, which it had not worn since poor 
Barbara’s death. Both mother and child enjoyed the 
anticipation of this excursion and sojourn together ; 
and, but for one incident, their pleasure would have 
been unalloyed. 

On the day fixed for their departure, during the 
bustle and hurry of removal, Brabantio came hastily 
into his wife’s apartment, where she sat at her em- 
broidery-frame with Desdemona; Lancetto,—who 
since his sister’s death had been appointed page to the 
lady Erminia,—being there also in waiting. 

The magnifico was full of some arrangement he had 
been making for his lady’s comfort and convenience 
on the journey ; and he brought with him a casket, 
which held a rich carcanet, gemmed with rubies and 
pearls, for Erminia’s wear. He told her that he did 
not expect her to dress like a rustic now that she was 
‘to be in villeggiatura ; but that he had brought her a 
new ornament for her throat as a sample of the style 
in which he hoped to see her appear when he should 
come to them at Belvista. 

The lady thanked her lord, as so gallant a token 
deserved ; and added, she should make the casket 
even more precious by keeping in it the letters she 
hoped to receive from him, until such time as he 
could come himself. 

He smiled ; and was about to show her the secret 
of the spring-lock which fastened it ; when perceiv- 
ing that he had not the key with him, he bade the 
page go to his room, and fetch it from the table 
where he supposed he had left it. 

Lancetto, of course, did not hear the command. 
Brabantio, perceiving that the lad stood motionless, 
instead of starting to obey him with the alacrity which 
usually followed his slightest behest, exclaimed :— 
‘¢ Did’st thou mark me, sirrah? Why art not gone 2” 
The angry look caught the lad’s attention, but he in 
vain sought.its meaning. 
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The lady Erminia hastily made a sign to her page, 
by which she told him what her lord desired ; but 
Brabantio said: ‘‘ What mummery’s this? Must 
thou await a signal from another, ere thou obey’st my 
orders? Methinks, I am lord here, and a word from 
me may suffice.”’ 

‘‘ The poor lad’s deaf, my father ;’’ whispered the 
gentle voice of Desdemona: for her mother was 
trembling, and could not speak. And then she re- 
peated the order in such method, as that the page 
should understand what he was to do ; desiring him 
to hasten, in fetching the key. 

The magnifico muttered a frowning ‘‘ pshaw,’’ as 
he examined the fretwork of the gold casket, and 
drummed his fingers impatiently on the lid, while Lan- 
cetto was gone. 

He speedily returned, with a key, which he ten- 
dered to Brabantio ; who had no sooner snatched it 
from him, than he exclaimed :—‘‘ Why, this is not 
the key of the casket, dolt ! This is the key of my 
cabinet ! Thou’rt dull as well as deaf, not to be able 
to bring the key I sent thee for. This is not the right 
one !”’ 

The page, who heard not a syllable, but saw by the 
irate expression of his master’s face that there was 
something wrong, stood meekly waiting. 

This only incensed Brabantio the more, who ex- 
claimed :—‘‘ Out of my sight, sirrah! Begone ! 
I’ll have none here, who cannot obey me at a word.”’ 

** He is obedient ; but, alas, he cannot hear. Bear 
with him, my lord ;’? murmured Erminia. 

“And why should I? T’ll have no dullards about 
me, that cannot hear a plain command. Let him be 
dismissed, I say.’’ 

‘“ He is Barbara’s brother ;’’ said the lady softly ; 
for the reluctance she felt to part with one thus asso- 
ciated, gave her courage to contend for a moment with 
her husband’s will. 

‘“ What then? Were he mine own brother, he 
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should away, an’ he knew not how to obey a com- 
mand of mine. See how the contumelious varlet 
stands there, and stirs not. Begone, fellow ; when 
I bid thee !’’ 

Brabantio actually stamped his foot, exasperated to 
fury by the deaf lad’s unmoved look; so unaccus- 
tomed was he to behold ‘any thing but the most im- 
plicit and instantaneous submission to the slightest 
intimation of his will. 

The lady Erminia and her daughter both hastily 
signed to the page that he should retire ; but it was 
too late to appease the anger of the magnifico, who 
reiterated his command distinctly and emphatically, 
that Lancetto should be at once and for ever discarded 
from the household. 

His dismissal cost the lady Erminia a pang ; not 
only for the lad’s own sake, whom she had grown to 
like for his quiet ways, and faithful attachment tow- 
“ards herself and child ; but for the sake of his poor 
mother and sister. However, there was no motive 
which could long weigh importantly with her, against 
the consideration of her husband’s will and pleasure, 
and accordingly Lancetto was given up. 

In the beautiful villa Belvista, on the Brenta, Er- 
minia spent some very happy time. She had the joy 
of seeing the bloom return to her daughter’s cheek ; 
the look of health revisited the face ; the vigour of 
health reanimated the frame ; the gleeful expression 
native to youth, once more sparkled in the eyes ; and 
the lady felt that her child was spared to her. 

It was a charming retreat ; and possessed that de- 
light of all delights to a child—especially a Venetian 
child—a garden. There were bowers, and alcoves, 
and terraces, and fountains ; sloping turfs, statues, 
and vases ; avenues, and tufts of trees ; with flower- 
beds in profusion. Here, the mother and daughter 
passed their days in blissful retirement. There was 
ample opportunity for pursuing their studies, their 
elegant needlework, their music, and the thousand and 
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one feminine avocations, that a mother devises for the 
employment, the instruction, the pastime of a beloved 
daughter. Here, Desdemona recovered health, while 
she acquired that complete knowledge of housewifely 
duties, and that variety of graceful attainment, which 
caused her to be afterwards noted as one of the most 
accomplished women of her time. Here she cultivated 
and developed those endowments, which subsequently 
shone forth in such maturity of excellence. 

But while her daughter grew in beauty, health, and 
accomplishment, the lady. Erminia gradually declined 
in strength. Her diminished energy, for some time, 
was perceptible only to herself ; for she shrank from 
paining her husband by its discovery ; and she still 
more carefully preserved the secret from her daughter, 
whose youth and happiness she would not have had 
clouded by anxiety and alarm. 

But Brabantio was too sincerely attached to her not 
to make the discovery for himself. His affection for 
Erminia had ever been the most powerful of the few 
tender emotions he had experienced ; and it now en- 
abled him to perceive the first apparent tokens of her 
declining health. He proposed change of air and 
scene ; he planned a delightful journey for her round 
the coast of Italy in one of his superb galleys. 

They took their young daughter with them ; they 
lingered about the beautiful shores of the Adriatic and 
Mediterranean, and purposely protracted the time of 
their pilgrimage, that its changes and wanderings 
might renovate the vigour of her who was so dear. 

The plan succeeded ; for a long space of time, the 
evil was warded off. 

Both mother and daughter were so well pleased 
with Belvista, that on the conclusion of their tour, 
they prayed to return thither instead of to Venice ; 
and Brabantio indulged their wish ; repairing thither 
himself as frequently as his senatorial duties per- 
mitted. 

Some years elapsed, unmarked by any particular 
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event ; excepting that each year Desdemona seemed 
to her fond mother to increase in worth and loveli- 
ness. 

It was not until her daughter was on the verge of 
womanhood, that the malady returned, and the lady 
Erminia died. When her hour came, it found her 
calm, peaceful, resigned. Her death was serene, 
gentle, as her own nature. She sank into rest. She 
slept, never more to awake. 


Her mother’s death was severely felt by Desde- 
mona. But it produced no such effects, as the shock 
of Barbara’s early fate. Her character had since 
acquired the sobriety and calm of added years, as well 
as of holy teaching. Her mother had carefully im- 
planted faith, reliance, and trust, in comforts not of 
earth ; such as might prove her child’s consolation in 
the hour she herself had long foreseen. Instead there- 
fore of yielding to despondency, and the languor of 
sorrow, Desdemona strove to derive consolation from 
amore correct fulfilment of her duties; she offered 
her vows to Heaven with a fervour and zeal of piety 
no less trustful of comfort than unfeigned in humility ; 
she devoted herself to her father’s will and pleasure, 
and studied how she might best conduce to his happi- 
ness ; she resumed those errands of charity and be- 
nevolence, which she had first learned to perform from 
the example, and in the company of her beloved 
mother. This association alone, would have rendered 
them dear to her heart, and a source of consolation, 
even had they not possessed a consoling virtue of 
their own, in their nature and exercise. But partly 
from habit, partly from individual feeling, innate and 
acquired, her own soul alone was cognizant of the 
source whence she sought to derive solace. She con- 
fided to no one her aspirations, her duteous endeay- 
ours ; she found what comfort she could from them, 
but she savoured them silently, secretly, with no other 
guide than her own spirit of love and gentleness, 
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To her father she appeared in her quiet assiduity, 
ever at hand to minister to his pleasure, during his 
domestic hours; she was affectionately duteous, 
meekly watchful, beautiful, soft-paced,* sweet-voiced, 
with a hand dexterous and light, eyes serene in their 
fond observance, and a carriage so still and easy, that 
she seemed rather to glide to and fro, than to walk or 
step from place to place. She had a buoyant grace 
of motion, as if borne on wings, or floated upon air. 
She looked an embodiment of household peace and 
joy ; the tranquillity, and: dove-lke nested comfort of 
home personified in woman—home’s presiding genius. 

Her father had brought his daughter back with him 
from Belvista to Venice on the death of her so dear 
to them both. Now it was that he for the first time 
learned the full value of the treasure he had lost, and 
of the treasure his Erminia had bequeathed to him. 
In his child, Desdemona, he found renewed all those’ 
gentle virtues that distinguished her mother ; and he 
grew to love her with a double love,—for her own 
sake, and for hers of whom she reminded him. Re- 
flected in the daughter, he perceived the true lustre of 
those qualities inherited from the mother, and learned 
to prize them at their real worth. He had never so 
entirely known his wife’s excellence as now, that he 
beheld it shining in his daughter’s beauty and virtue. 

But though he thus recognized and worshipped gen- 
tleness in the characters of his wife and daughter, his 
own nature gained nothing of corresponding suavity. 
He was still the same imperious Brabantio ; proud, 
harsh, despotic. Though a fond and indulgent 
father, he was fond and indulgent only after his own 
peculiar fashion. He was fond of his daughter for 
her attention and submission to him ; he took pleasure 
in her beauty, her accomplishments ; he was intensely 
conscious of her grace and loveliness ; he indulged 
her in every desire she could form of taste or luxury. 
But he was as far as ever from any power of winning 
her confidence, or responding to the sympathics and 
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hidden instincts of affection and imagination which 
lurked within her heart. He knew nothing of them ; 
he suspected nought of their existence beneath that 
serene exterior, that still demeanour of hers. She 
was hardly aware of them herself; but had she known 
them ever so palpably, she would all too surely have 
felt they could meet no response from him. What 
aspirations she was imperfectly conscious of, there- 
fore, she locked close within her own thoughts, and 
let the only satisfaction they sought, be found in 
secret and in silence. 

Thus it came, that her fervour, her yearning desire 
to hold communion with the spirit of her mother, her 
hope to gain fortitude for the endurance of her loss, 
led her forth at quiet morning hours ; to matins, or 
early mass, in one of the churches that neighboured 
her father’s palace. Here, in the gray dawn, before 
the sun poured his golden rays through the dim aisles, 
~ to touch with light and warmth the marble pillars and 
pavement, would Desdemona kneel, pouring forth her 
soul in prayer and adoration, in humble supplication, 
in hope, in trust, in faith. 

To this quiet old church, would the magnifico’s 
child steal all unsuspected and unattended, irresistibly 
drawn thither by her pious ardour, her desire for un- 
watched devotion. 

And thus it came also, that her inward craving for 
kindness and sympathy, and the necessity for doing 
good natural to her, led her to watch for those periods 
of the day when her father’s attendance at the senate 
ensured his not requiring her presence at home, that 
she might take her way to such haunts of poverty and 
distress as she knew furnished ample scope for her 
charitable purposes. 

It might be, that beside this feeling which made 
her shrink from letting her pursuits be known, she 
was swayed by a spice of that romance which had, in 
his youth, led her own father to take a sort of delight 
in the mystery attending his secret marriage and in- 
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tercourse with Erminia: certain it is, that, inherited 
or not, there was a strong tendency to the imaginative 
and the romantic, in Desdemona’s disposition. Her 
fancy had always been strangely excited about that 
absent sailor-uncle of hers ; his abrupt departure, his 
unexplained absence, his probable adventures, had 
always possessed a singular charm of wonder and 
speculation for her mind, and had occupied many an 
hour of solitary musing. The fascination which all 
that presented food for her imagination had for her, 
might thus have been one source of the unobserved 
way in which she chose to pay her visits—both of 
piety and charity. But the mainspring of her re- 
served conduct, was undoubtedly, awe of her,father. 

One morning, soon after her return to Venice, Des- 
demona had gone forth to the old church close by. 
It was situated on the banks of a narrow by-canal, 
and was not many paces from the Brabantio palace ; 
so that, plainly dressed and veiled, the lady could 
readily reach it unobserved. 

She had been so engrossed with her devotions, that 
she did not remark a lad who was kneeling not far 
from the spot where she had taken her place ; but 
when she arose, upon the conclusion of the service, 
and passed near to the spot where he still crouched 
upon the pavement, she was surprised to hear a stifled 
cry, and find that her veil was abruptly, and as if by 
an involuntary movement, seized, and its hem pressed 
to the lips of the kneeling person. 

She looked upon the face more attentively ; and 
then she saw that, however altered by illness and 
suffering, however wan and attenuated, it was no 
other than Lancetto’s. 

She uttered his name in a tone of pity and surprise. 
The lad could not hear the sound ; but he saw that 
he was recognized. 

‘‘ Forgive me, lady! I could not forbear’’—he 
faltered. 

Desdemona, in her benign way, raised him ; and 
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then, by signs, asked what had befallen, since he had 
left the Brabantio palace ; expressing regret for the 
want and misery betokened in his looks ; for, haggard 
eyes, pale cheeks, ragged clothing, spoke a plain tale. 

He told her all his little history. How, upon his 
dismissal, he had gone back to the old place where 
Paolo had lodged, and where he had watched and 
tended him in his distraction. How he had lingered 
there in his own disgrace and abandonment, reckless 
of what became of him, after being turned away from 
the only roof where he had known happiness. How 
he had been driven forth by the pangs of hunger to 
seek food ; how his scanty resources were soon ex- 
hausted ; how he had hung about the public places, 
the Piazzetta, and St. Mark’s Square, in hope of 
meeting with some charitable person who would be 
content to take a poor lad as page, without a charac- 
ter, on the strength of his need ; how he had failed 
“in all such hope ; how, when well-nigh starving, he 
had wandered away from the great thoroughfares, lest 
he might no longer be able to resist the temptation to 
beg (which had often -beset him; he said, when he 
beheld the throng of well-clothed, well-fed people 
passing close to him) ; and how that, on creeping 
along by a low deserted mud-bank, skirting one ex- 
tremity of the city, looking out toward the gulf, he 
had perceived an empty boat drifting along near in 
shore. That he had been struck by a look about the 
craft, which he thought he knew ; that he had suc- 
ceeded in drawing it to land; when, upon examina- 
tion, he had recognized it surely for Paolo’s boat, 
which he had first suspected it to be. 

He went on to say, that, though the finding of the 
boat had occasioned him much grief,—as affording 
but too clear evidence of the fate of his friend,—yet 
that eventually it had furnished him with the means 
of livelihood ; bare and scanty it is true, for there 
was great difficulty in getting any one to hire a gon- 
dolier who had the inconvenient misfortune of being 
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deaf ; but still, by plying constantly, and endeavour- 
ing to recommend himself by patience and assiduity, 
he had contrived to ward off absolute famine. 

One of Desdemona’s first works of charity, was to 
establish this poor lad in comfort in the old lodging 
that had been his friend’s ; he was thus made inde- 
pendent of chance hirers, while she crowned his con- 
tent, by herself using his gondola whenever she re- 
quired transport to and fro on her benevolent visita- 
tions to the sick, the poor, and the afflicted. By this 
means, too, the privacy she so much desired, was 
ensured ; for Lancetto could bring his gondola to the 
small water-entrance at the back of the palace ; and 
Desdemona, muffled in the quiet black dress, veil, and 
mask, which formed the ordinary out-door dress of a 
Venetian lady, could step into the boat at any hour 
she chose, without attracting other observation than 
that of her own women, who were too much attached 
to their gentle mistress, and too well acquainted with 
her virtues, to doubt the propriety of any thing she 
chose to do, even had not the dread in which they 
held the magnifico, her father, prevented their men- 
tion of any circumstance that took place in his house- 
hold unknown to him. 

But thus it happened, through the disposition of 
Brabantio, and the soft timidity of his daughter, 
that a clandestine air was given to actions not only 
perfectly innocent, but even virtuous and _ praise- 
worthy ; and that one of the most pure of women, 
insensibly allowed herself a kind of tacit deception, 
and equivocal procedure in conduct. Yet how should 
she, conscious of unsullied rectitude in thought, word, 
and deed, dream that she was swerving from duty in 
pursuing those duties which religion and charity en- 
joined, merely because she pursued them in secret ? 
To perform them without parade, without ostentation, 
seemed their best fulfilment. She did not detect the 
one motive beside, for concealing them—anxiety to 
avoid her father’s possible disapproval. The gentle 
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Desdemona meant honestly ; she did honestly—to the 
utmost power of her gentle nature. 

Very little short of an angel upon earth seemed 
this gracious lady to her faithful attendant, Lancetto, 
as he conveyed her about the city on her missions of 
beneficence, carrying help and comfort whithersoever 
she went. He looked at her with the reverence with 
which he would have gazed upon a saint, as she sat 
there beneath the black awning of the gondola, mufiled 
in her black dress and veil, yet through all which 
seemed to pierce the radiance of her grace, her good- 
ness, her benign beauty. 

Sometimes, when they reached the less frequented 
canals, or got out upon the broad waters of the lagunes, 
Desdemona would take off her mask and throw back 
her veil, that she might woo the welcome freshness of 
the air. 

One twilight evening, as she sat thus, letting the 
~ breeze play upon her face, Lancetto perceived its ex- 
pression change, from its accustomed serenity and 
sweetness, to a look of regretful reflection. 

The fair head drooped towards the shoulder, the 
cheek paled, the soft eyes filled, the hands fell list- 
lessly, the arms hung by her side, and the quivering 
lips gave utterance to some sound. The attitude, the 
whole appearance, told her thoughts vividly. The 
deaf lad, Lancetto, felt and saw she was thinking of 
his sister—poor Barbara; and he almost seemed to 
hear the sad low-breathed strain that he knew had 
been hers, and to distinguish those murmured words 
of ‘‘ Willow, willow ; sing all a green willow !”’ 

The sob Lancetto could not restrain, told his mis- 
tress that the poor lad had penetrated the subject of 
her reverie, notwithstanding his defective hearing, and 
she hastened to relieve the pain she had unwittingly 
caused, by some kindly communication addressed to 
him by such signs as he could comprehend. 

To have recovered the services of this poor lad, 
quiet, mild, and faithfully attached, was a great source 
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of self-gratulation to Desdemona. She was pleased 
to have him once again, for his own sake, for the sake 
of those with whose memory he was associated, and 
for her own. 


It is broad noon—the full meridian blaze of an 
Italian sun—when a squadron of noble war-galleys 
sail up the blue Adriatic, and cast anchor at the port 
of Venice. The fleet brings news to the state, of re- 
cent conquest against the Turkish force ; and soon all 
is welcome and triumph. . The citizens flock to the 
quays ; loud voices rend the skies ; the courtyard and 
avenues to the ducal palace, are filled with messengers 
hurrying to and fro; its balconies are thronged with 
senators and dignitaries ; everywhere is eager inquiry, 
and congratulation. Among the crowds who are 
hurrying ashore from the vessels, there is one solitary 
man whom no one welcomes, no one hastens to meet, 
no one receives, no one observes. He is dressed like 
a Venetian naval officer ; and as he prepares to quit 
the ship in which he has just arrived, he turns to 
wring the hand of the captain, with warm thanks for 
his aid since he redeemed him from captivity ; telling 
him he can never forget that to him he owes it, that 
he ever exchanged the rags of slavery for the uniform 
which had been his before his capture. The friends 
part ; the captain remaining on board his galley to see 
all his orders fulfilled to the last ; the other hastening 
on shore. But he no sooner touches land than he 
quits it again for a gondola, into which he flings him- 
self, desiring the boatman to convey him as speedily 
as may be to the Brabantio palace. 

‘* But I will not risk any such fatal effects, as fol- 
lowed my last hasty and unannounced return ;’’ he 
muttered to himself. ‘‘ I will send her timely word 
ere I present myself, that her gentle heart may be pre- 
pared to welcome once again her brother. Time 
wears the edge off all things. Sharpest stones, it 
wears smooth; actual pangs of grief, it softens ; 
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keenest animosities and resentments, it blunts into 
toleration and forbearance. Years of absence have 
enabled me to think of meeting him now with equanim- 
ity ; and if I find that he has been a fond husband 
to her, I shall learn even to regard him, for her sake. 
I think I will see him first, that he may aid me to 
break the intelligence to her. Dost thou think thou 
can’st bear a message discreetly to the Signior Bra- 
bantio for me, fellow ?’’ added the officer aloud to the 
boatman. ‘‘I would have conference with him; and 
I think of announcing my arrival, ere I present my- 
self.’’ 

‘*You do well, signior capitano, to use some little 
ceremonial-in addressing yourself to the Signior Bra- 
bantio, if you are not intimately known to him ;’’ re- 
turned the gondolier. ‘‘ The magnifico is high and 
mighty, and does not readily admit strangers to his 
presence without credentials of their deserving the 
“honor. I don’t think he’s much altered, to judge by 
what I hear from those who ought to know what he 
is—being, as they are, of his own household, both 
Luigi and Antonio. However, there are not wanting, 
people, who’ll tell you he hasn’t quite so much of the 
devil’s graces—pride and haughtiness,—as he used to 
have, before his wife’s death. Santa Madre di 
Dio! What makes you turn so pale, signior cap- 
itano ?’’? added the man, as he witnessed the effect of 
his last words upon the stranger’s countenance. 

Gratiano,—for it was no other than Erminia’s long- 
absent brother,—made a sign that the boatman should 
delay his approach to the Brabantio palace; and 
when they had withdrawn to a more retired spot, he 
questioned the man farther, upon the terrible words 
he had dropped. 

He now too surely learned the fact of his sister’s re- 
cent death ; and found that his return had been too 
late, by a few months only. So bitterly did he feel 
this severing of the only tie that bound him to Venice, 
that it seemed as if his redemption from captivity 
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were valueless, now that she no longer lived, who 
would the most delightedly have hailed his return. 
The happiness of freedom was poisoned now that he 
could not share that happiness with Erminia. Mel- 
ancholy, and despondent, he hung back from the so- 
ciety of his brother officers ; he forsook his quarters 
at the Sagittary, only repairing thither when naval 
and military discipline demanded his attendance ; and 
resumed his old lodgings, once occupied by his father 
and sister. He fed his grief by repeated visits to the 
church where Erminia’s- remains were deposited ; 
and for some time herimage solely occupied his 
thoughts. 

On a certain evening, returning from one of these 
mournful visits, his gondola was gliding through one 
of the quiet canals that led to the quarter where his 
humble lodging was situated, when in passing near to 
a fine old church that stood there, the sound of the 
organ pealed forth into the open air, and made him 
give a sign to the boatman to pause. 

It was the vesper service. Through the draperies 
that screened the church-door, came the volume of 
sound,—full, sonorous, solemn. He remained still 
for a few seconds, to listen, as the tones came floating 
upon the water, and mingling with the rich warm 
breath of an Italian sunset ; but when they ceased, 
he could not resist the impulse that bade him motion 
the boatman to row to the shore, upon which he 
stepped, ascending the few marble stairs leading to 
the church, and entered. 

As he gently raised the heavy curtain, a flood of 
glowing evening light poured into the quiet sanctuary ; 
but as the folds fell, after admitting him, the cool 
shadowy stillness of the place was restored. A few 
dim lights burned from the tall wax candles on the 
altar ; a faint smell arose from the flowers that filled 
the vases which decked it ; the organ was hushed ; 
the choristers had ceased ; a few devotees knelt here 
and there in the body of the church ; while the offici- 
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ating high priest, with his attendant deacons and 
acolytes, moved to and fro upon the altar steps with 
noiseless feet, performing an occasional silent genu- 
flexion, with bended head. 

Presently the organ rolled forth in its swelling maj- 
esty ; and the choral voices chanted, ‘‘ Magnificat 
anima mea Dominum: Et exultavit spiritus meus in 
Deo saluturi meo.”’ 

Gratiano sank upon his knee with inclined head and 
lowly heart, as he reverently crossed himself ; and as 
his soul as well as his lips echoed the words, his spirit 
owned itself elevated and strengthened,—if not rejoic- 
ing and exultant, by reason of its brotherly sorrow. 
Never, since its first having overtaken him, had that 
sorrow been so assuaged,—so profoundly relieved. 
He could now for the first time think of his dead 
sister, as one of the blest in heaven, instead of fruit- 

lessly regretting her loss upon earth. 

“_He remained thus until vespers were concluded ; he 
was then turning to leave the quiet church, when he 
perceived one figure still kneeling there. It was a 
lady, attired in black, and closely veiled ; who seemed 
so completely abstracted, and absorbed in her private 
devotions, as to be unaware that every one else was 
retiring. He could not help lingering a moment, in 
the half-formed hope of seeing her more nearly ; but 
finding that she stirred not, he felt the indelicacy of 
staying to watch her, and withdrew. 

He was surprised to find that the remembrance of 
this kneeling figure haunted him afterwards. Though 
so completely screened by her dress and veil, there 
was something that promised grace and dignity, which 
made him wish to see her arise and moye ; there was 
an indescribable air which betokened nobleness and 
beauty, even beneath that plain black garb ; and he 
could not help feeling an interest about this half-seen 
lady,—for lady, he was convinced she was,—a rest- 
less, inquisitive, irresistible desire to know more of 
her, Who has not felt this inexpressible, yet invinci- 
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ble attraction towards some other object of the kind 
at some time or other ? 

He went for several successive days to the same 
church, at the vesper hour; but he never saw her 
there again. He could not forbear watching the spot 
where she had knelt, until it looked so empty, and so 
mocking to his wishes, that he could have believed at 
last, he must have seen her there only in imagina- 
tion. 

But once, as he was threading the busy crowd on 
the Rialto ; happening to-cast his eyes upon the boats 
that were gliding on the grand canal beneath the 
bridge, one gondola among them attracted his atten- 
tion, for, as it shot along, he caught a glimpse of a 
female figure wrapped in black, which, from some 
instantaneous and unaccountable conviction, struck 
him as being the same he had seen kneeling in the 
church. He ran to the landing-place, took boat, and 
hurried in the direction which the gondola seemed to 
be pursuing. But he could recover no traces of it : 
phantom-like, it seemed to have vanished. 

A day or two afterwards, as he lay back in his 
gondola, musing on the figure which now chiefly occu- 
pied his thoughts, he saw it, for an instant, in one of 
the narrow alleys leading up from the canal, along 
which he was then floating. It seemed to be attended 
by another, also darkly clad and veiled. He saw 
them distinctly, as they passed on through the alley, 
which was in a poor quarter of the city, but in which, 
at that hour, there were not many people about. He 
stopped his boatman in haste, bidding him land there ; 
but not before the gondola had passed beyond the 
opening of the alley. By the time the boat was 
brought to, the figures were out of sight. Gratiano 
leaped ashore, and sped up the passage at a quick 
pace ; but nothing of the veiled lady or her companion 
could he see. Whether they had entered a house, or 
whether they turned down some of the winding alleys 
that diverged from the one in which he had seen 
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them, he could not determine ; but certain it was, 
they were gone. 

On the following morning, he fancied he was nearer 
to his hope of tracking the black-robed mystery. He 
saw the figure he now knew so well, step from a gon- 
dola, on to a landing in front of some shabby-looking 
houses, one of which it entered. Ordering his boat- 
man to draw to the landing, where lay the lady’s gon- 
dola awaiting her return, Gratiano determined to 
await it also ; and, in the mean time, addressed a few 
words to the attendant who had charge of the boat. 
He was a young fellow, and sat in a quiet abstracted 
way, his arms folded, and his eyes fixed upon the 
door through which his mistress had disappeared, 
ready to receive her the moment she came back. 

Gratiane was surprised at having no reply, when he 
addressed the lady’s gondolier ; he repeated his ap- 
peal in a louder tonc, but still there was neither an- 
--swer, nor token that he had been heard. Provoked 
at the unmoved way in which the young man sat there, 
the officer touched him on the shoulder with his 
sheathed sword, exclaiming :—‘‘ How now, fellow, is 
this sauciness or sulkiness, that I speak twice to thee 
civilly, without a civil answer ?”’ 

The young boatman turned at the touch, and looked 
in the face of the stranger ; but only shook his head, 
and resumed his former attitude. 

‘¢ Per Bacco! The fellow’s airs of insolence make 
one smile ;’? muttered Gratiano, half laughing. ‘‘ He 
deigns not the slightest notice. He affects no less 
mystery than his lady. He chooses to shroud himself 
in this silerice of his, as she does in her black mufiles, 
so closely drawn around her. She seems some dis- 
guised princess of Arabian story ; and this, forsooth, 
is her mute,—her dumb slave, doubtless.’’ 

While Gratiano was debating with himself, whether 
or no he should make any farther attempt to force the 
young gondolier into some explanation, a vessel con- 
taining a party of brother officers came by ; who, see- 
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ing their comrade, hailed him, and asked him to go 
with them to a grand parade, to be held that morning 
in the Piazza St. Mark, whither they were all repair- 
ing. He declined ; but they persisted. 

‘¢What dost thou do here, Gratiano? loitering 
away the gayest hours of the day? Come with us, 
man. All the world will be at St. Mark’s—all the 
Venice world—her proudest nobles—her brightest 
ladies. Nay, an’ the promise of beholding fairest 
women do not lure thee, it must be something of 
weight indeed detains thee,’’ said one, a handsome 

oung Florentine. 

‘¢ What if it be some one woman still fairer than 
any of those thou promisest him sight of, that keeps 
him here ?”’ said another of the officers with a sly and 
somewhat sarcastic laugh ; ‘‘ methinks he has the 
right lover’s look ; shily skulking here by himself, as 
if in pursuit of some hopeful assignation.’’ 

“* Ts it so, i’faith ? And have we caught the sober- 
seeming Gratiano? Do we find him to be no better 
than one of ourselves ; a ruffling gallant? Marry, it 
may be so indeed ; for now I bethink me, this place 
bears none of the best character,’’ said the young 
Florentine officer, glancing at the houses, with a smile, 
and a light look. 

‘“Tt seems, you know their repute ; and haply, by 
experience, know too, that it is well-founded ;’’ re- 
torted he who had laughed sarcastically before, and 
now did so again. ‘‘If they are haunts of yours, it 
is odds, but we are right in our suspicion of its being 
some gallant adventure which detains our friend from 
us.’’ 

‘* Have with you, gentlemen !’’ exclaimed Gratiano, 
eager to see them gone from the spot ; and finding 
there were no other means of ridding himself of their 
importunity, than by accompanying them. 

When, however, he contrived to escape from their 
society, and returned in all haste to the spot, he found, 
as he had expected, the lady, the gondola, the dumb 
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attendant, all flown. Nevertheless, he consoled him- 
self with the circumstance that she had not made her 
rea,pearance while the party of officers were there ; 
as (e felt, that the chance of her being compromised, 
wo,'d have been far worse to him than the present 
di @pointment. 

hel Some days, he saw nothing of the incognita. 
H,ried to take more interest in the pursuits of his 
b<ner officers, and to make himself more companion- 
able among them, than he had felt able to do, in the 
first sorrow of learning his sister’s death. The party 
of young men who had urged him to join them that 
morning, were not precisely brother officers of his, 
they being in the military service, and he in the naval 
service of Venice ; but he had frequently met them, 
and their frank soldierly gaiety and ease led to some 
comradeship. They were now full of the expected 
advent of their general, the warlike Othello, a noble 
“ Moor, high in the confidence and employ of the Vene- 
tian state. 

He had been engaged on their behalf in the long- 
protracted warfare against the Turks ; but this had 
lately terminated in a glorious action wherein the arms 
of Venice had been triumphantly successful, and 
which it was expected would put a stop to hostilities 
for some time to come. 

Great preparations were making to receive the Moor- 
ish general with the honors due to one who had 
achieved such accumulated renown to the state ; and 
his officers,—who had preceded him to Venice, by a 
short period, during which he staid behind with one 
or two others to settle some private affairs that re- 
quired his personal inspection,—were among those 
who expected his arrival with the greatest eagerness. 
In all this, Gratiano took the natural interest belong- 
ing to his profession ; besides that which he did his 
best to muster for the sake of being sociable with his 
comrades, whose thoughts ran upon nothing else. 
But his own, do what he would, often reverted to the 
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veiled lady, whom he had met so singularly and so 
frequently, and of whom he had learned so little. ; 

About this time, he bethought him of a chargp pe 
had undertaken for a veteran sailor who had Fyn 
killed in an engagement fought on board that syzp 
which had brought himself home. The old mang a} 
been cut down, while fighting at the side of Gratia] i Fc 
and lay weltering in his blood, until victory htwe t 
claimed, gave the officer an opportunity of ralirerot! 
him in his arms, and seeing to his wounds. The old 
mariner, who knew he was dying, besought Gratiano 
to waste no more time in looking to hurts that were 
mortal ; but if he wished to do him good, he said, he 
could do it far more effectually by taking charge of 
some money—his hoarded pay—which he wished to 
send to his only son, in Venice. The dying man, 
pointing to the neckerchief around his throat, as a 
sign that money was secreted there, gasped a few 
words—the name of a Venetian alley—the name of 
his boy, who he said was sickly, and full of sickly 
fancies, and whose heart was set upon being a paint- 
er; and then he rambled off into an unintelligible 
murmur about the foolish lad, who let his head run 
upon Titian, and Giorgione, and other daubers upon 
land—when there was far finer colouring to be seen 
abroad on the green sea, and along her shores, than 
upon any canvas that was ever daubed ; but the lad 
was sickly—too sickly for sea, he supposed, and there 
an end ; with which, his words broke off into a gurgle, 
and he fell dead on the deck. 

Gratiano, reproaching himself for having so long 
neglected the fulfilment of this charge, now set out 
determined to seek the young artist, and to deliver 
his father’s dying bequest. 

He had no difficulty in finding the alley the old 
man had named ; and after a few inquiries, he found 
that in one of its houses the sailor’s son still lodged. 
He was preparing to enter, when his attention was 
attracted towards a gondola, which lay near, and 
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which he knew to be the mysterious lady’s, by per- 
ceiving that within it sat her silent attendant, in pre- 
cisely the same attitude as before—his arms folded, 
and his eyes fixed upon the door, whence he expected 
his mistress to appear. 

Gratiano had scarcely made this observation, ere 
the lady herself came forth from the house he had 
been seeking. She advanced hastily towards the 
landing, as shunning observation ; but just as she ap- 
proached it,—ere she was within reach of her attend- 
ant’s arm extended to her aid,—her foot slipped, 
and she might have fallen, had it not been that Grati- 
ano, who stood close by, proffered timely support. 
It was so respectfully as well as so firmly and earnestly 
given, and withal so opportunely, that the lady could 
do no less than accept and acknowledge the attention, 
which she did with a curtsey full of modest dignity. 
Two eyes like stars, turned towards him for a moment 
from beneath the black velvet of her mask ; the slight 
motion of a pair of lips through its mouth-piece was 
perceptible, while a murmured, ‘‘ Thanks, signior ;’’ 
just reached his ear, ‘and the next instant, she had 
stepped into her gondola, and was gone. 

He stood watching the vessel as it swept away, 
leaving a watery track in its wake, but he saw nothing 
save the white hand that suddenly appeared from be- 
neath the black folds, as she strove to save herself 
from falling, the star-like eyes, the lips that formed 
those gracious words, the bending yet dignified form, 
the whole figure of lady-like grace and gentleness as 
it stood lately beside him. Then came self-contempt- 
uous thoughts of his folly to indulge in such reveries, 
The contrast that his own weather-beaten, sun-burned 
face,—lined and marked with the traces which cap- 
tivity, wandering, and all the hardships of a seafaring 
existence had left,—presented with the evidences of 
youth and freshness which distinguished this lady- 
vision ; the shy retirement of his manners, unfitted by 
a sailor life for those graces which should win womanly 
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favor ; all pressed upon him as so many reasons, 
against allowing his imagination to dwell upon youth- 
ful beauty, such as he felt hers to be. ‘‘ Why, these 
very hairs of mine, dulled and mingled as they are, 
should warn me, from such wild, such miserable delu- 
sion, as feeding my fancy with her image !”’ 

With a smile of self-mockery, he turned away, and 
was about to enter the house he sought ; when his 
thoughts again reverted to the theme, in shape of the 
question which had so often presented itself :—‘‘ Who 
can she be? What is her object in these mysterious 
perambulations ? I see her first, in church, kneeling, 
lost in prayer ; but I afterwards behold her entering 
a house of questionable fame, I see her walking in an 
obscure alley, attended only by another woman, I find 
her coming from the abode of squalor and neglect— 
yet wherever I meet her, there is an air of purity and 
nobleness invests herself, that proclaims her a being 
of another sphere than those she haunts. Who, and 
what, is she ?”’ 

A second time checking his thoughts upon the sub- 
ject which so perplexed and interested him, he went 
into the dwelling (which was a lodging of the meanest 
description, where the extreme of indigence alone 
would choose to harbour), and found his way to the 
upper story, occupied by the young artist. The door 
stood ajar, and Gratiano had the opportunity of look- 
ing into the room, ere he entered. The whole appear- 
ance was that of poverty, and utmost need ; but the 
look on the face of its sole occzpant showed its wants 
were scarce perceived, its bareness hardly felt, in the 
absorbed contemplation and pursuit of that Art which 
to him supplied the place of aught else upon Earth, 
and raised him to a Heaven of happiness in its all- 
sufficing self. The sick lad had risen from his truckle 
bed, and was standing before his easel, brush and pal- 
ette in hand, intently sketching in a figure upon the 
canvas ; while on his wan face there sat an expression 
of entranced interest—of almost radiant delight. His 
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body was emaciated, his cheek was hollow, his eye 
sunken, his hands were thin and trembling ; but they 
trembled with eagerness as well as with weakness, and 
his eyes gleamed with the fire of artistic excitement, 
as well as with fever and famine. 

Gratiano softly approached ; but what was his sur- 
prise, on coming within view of the picture upon the 
easel, to perceive that it was no other than a sketch 
of the lady in black, who so occupied his thoughts. 

A slight and involuntary exclamation attracted the 
attention of the young painter; and then Gratiano 
hastened to account for his appearance, by fulfilling 
the object which had brought him thither. After he 
had duly delivered the request of the veteran sailor, 
and satisfied all the filial interrogation which his story 
brought forth, he alluded to the sketch upon which 
the young artist was at work. 

‘‘It is an attempt I have made to represent an 
angel ;’’ said the young man, with enthusiasm. 
“You smile,’’ continued he, ‘‘ to see black robes, 
veil, and mask, instead of the white flowing raiment, 
the wings, the unshadowed countenance that embody 
our usual conception of angelic beings. But the angel 
I have here sought to depict, is one of those permitted 
to visit Earth—a gracious, a benign, a gentle-hearted 
woman. A spirit of beneficence, kindness, consola- 
tion, who brings help and healing in her hand, charity 
in her heart, tenderness in her eyes,—whose feet are 
guided by pity, and whose wings are those of holiness 
and goodness. She came but now, hither; and I 
have tried to fasten my impression of her presence 
upon the canvas.’’ 

‘¢ Some charitable mortal lady, you would say, who 
visits the sick and the afflicted ?’’ rejoined Gratiano 
eagerly. ‘‘ Do you not know who sheis? Have you 
never seen her otherwise than thus veiled and masked ?”’ 

‘¢T never saw her at all until to-day ;’’ replied the 
artist. ‘‘ Lheard of a kind gentlewoman who brought 
assistance to an unhappy fellow-lodger of mine, a 
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widow, with two sick children. This poor widow has 
taken a sort of motherly interest in me, because she 
fancies I look weakly and hectic, as she tells me ; and 
lately, in her neighbourliness, she came to my room, 
to put it a little in order, and doa few housewifely 
matters for me that she thought I needed, kind soul, 
and then she told me how a strange lady had suddenly 
come to see her ; how she had brought medicines and 
clothing for the little ones, how she had given relief 
and assistance to herself, and how she came always 
alone, always closely veiled, and always in plain black. 
And then the widow went on to say, that for all her 
plain dress, and her being without attendants, and 
her keeping so closely masked and muffled, she was 
very sure she was a high lady and a virtuous lady— 
for that she spoke in a low soft voice, and had a manner 
all gentleness and kindness, and one of the whitest as 
well as the lightest hands that ever raised a poor sick 
child’s head, or touched its aching limbs.”’ 

‘* To-day,’’ continued the young painter, ‘‘ I had 
myself an opportunity of judging how correctly my 
widow-woman had described the soft voice and the 
white hand ; for in her neighbourly zeal, my poor 
friend brought her benefactor to see me, with some of 
the usual hints about hectic, and fever, and over- 
work ; but the veiled lady, with a delicacy that seems 
native to her, as well as indicative of high-bred noble- 
ness, spoke of my beloved Art, professed herself 
pleased with the attempts I have made in it, and or- 
dered a picture, leaving the choice of subject to my- 
self. I have already conceived one, which I shall 
submit to her, on her next visit ; but meantime, I 
could not resist the temptation I felt to make this 
sketch of herself from memory, for my own delight.’’ 

Gratiano felt just as strong a temptation, to offer 
the painter his own price for the sketch ; but, con- 
sidering that it would be unfair to deprive him of 
what possessed so paramount a value in his eyes, as 
well as his own, asked him if he would paint him a 
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duplicate, as he had taken a fancy to the subject ; 
and after a little farther conversation, and a promise 
to come and see him again in a few days, the officer 
took his leave. 

When, however, at the end of those few days, he 
returned to the young artist’s lodging, Gratiano found 
that the widow-neighbour had only too truly discerned 
the fatal hectic and fever of overstrained thought, and 
overwrought exertion, together with that of inanition ; 
he learned, that the young painter had been seized 
with a rapid and mortal illness which ended his exist- 
ence in the course of a few hours ; and that, dying, 
he had desired to have the sketch of the angel in 
black, and one other favorite picture, buried with him. 


And now took place the event to which all Venice 
had been eagerly looking forward. The Moorish cap- 
_ tain, Othello, general in the army of the Venetian 
state, made his entry into the city. He was received 
from on board his galley, by the duke himself, and all 
the members of the senate. There was a public en- 
tertainment given in the open air, in St. Mark’s place, 
at which the magnificos, the chief families, the most 
distinguished members of illustrious houses, and all 
the highest nobility of Venice were present, to wel- 
come with due honor, the return of the victorious war- 
rior. 

In virtue of his naval rank, Gratiano was one of the 
guests. In all that fair assemblage, as may be sup- 
posed, the individual who most attracted his attention, 
was the valiant Moor, Othello. He was curious to 
behold a man of whom he had heard so much, but 
whom, as yet, it happened, he had never seen. He 
had heard of him at Rhodes, Aleppo, Cyprus, and 
other places, where his vicissitudes in the service of 
his country had taken him ; and everywhere he had 
heard the general spoken of with one accord, as truly 
noble, an accomplished soldier, a skilful commander, 
an honorable man, high in virtue asin renown. All 
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that he now saw of the man’s bearing went to confirm 
the character which fame had given him. He seemed 
noble among nobles ; distinguished among the dis- 
tinguished ; honorable among the honored ; full of 
dignity among the dignified ; and worthy of the high 
regard paid to him by the highest personages there. 
By the side of even ducal magnificence, and senatorial 
greatness, he looked princely and majestic,—heroic 
in soul, as in achievement. 

Next to the Moor, there was another person who 
chiefly interested Gratiano. This was the senator, 
Brabantio ; his brother-in-law. With what a con- 
trariety of emotion did he once more look upon the 
man, who had played so conspicuous a part in his 
family history. With what mingled sadness and pity 
did he look upon the face once so handsome, so fiery, 
so animated, which had won the heart of his sister 
Erminia, now worn, and thoughtful, with a furrowed 
brow, and a contracted lip ; the hair, once bright and 
thick, now thinned, and greyish ; the frame, before 
so erect, alert,—so full of energy of will and action, 
now somewhat bent, and enfeebled. Years had left 
their traces upon the haughty nobleman. At the 
thought, that it might be regret for Erminia, which 
had helped to effect this change in the person of her 
husband, her brother felt that he could forgive him 
all the pain he had caused, and that he could now 
clasp his hand in friendship and fellowship. He re- 
solved in his heart, that he would ere long do this ; 
that he would seek Brabantio in his own house, and 
for his own sake, as he had formerly shunned the 
house on his account. He would be friends with that 
man who had loved Erminia faithfully ; and would 
mourn her with him in kindness and sincere affection. 
Henceforth, they should be brothers. 

There was another motive too, that drew Gratiano’s 
heart towards him. Beside the magnifico sat a young 
lady of exquisite beauty, who, he felt could be no 
other than Erminia’s child,—that same babe whose 
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birth he had witnessed, whose first breath had been 
drawn amid so much of anxiety and agitation. 

How strange it seemed, that the little infant he re- 
membered, and that beauteous maid before him, were 
one and the same being ; and yet how ineffably pre- 
cious was the sight of her, thus grown into such con- 
summate grace and loveliness. What joy it would be 
to know her and to love her, for her mother’s sake, 
and for her own. 

‘* And that supremely beautiful creature is my niece 
—my own niece !’’ was the thought that continued 
. fill him with pride and joy as he looked upon 

er. 

‘* You are fascinated, signior, by the beauty of the 
lady Desdemona, signior Brabantio’s daughter ;’’ said 
an elderly gentleman, who happened to be close beside 
Gratiano, and observed the direction in which his gaze 
__ was fixed. ‘‘ She certainly looks transcendently lovely 
to-day in that satin robe of virginal white, and with 
those orient pearls hanging upon throat and arms not 
less pure in hue than themselves. I don’t wonder at 
your admiration ; it is shared by us all; young or 
old, it is just the same ; we can none of us resist the 
charm of her beauty. The young fellows, of course, 
are all mad for her—it is the privilege of their age to 
be as insane as they please on the chapter of woman’s 
beauty. And as for us old fellows—but I beg par- 
don, signior; I ought not, perhaps, to rank you 
among the grey-beards.”’ 

‘“ And yet the grizzled hue of mine, bespeaks me 
far on my way towards a claim to the honor ;’’ re- 
marked Gratiano with a smile ; and touching his chin, 
as he spoke. 

‘¢ Well then, signior, since you allow yourself to be 
a candidate for those dubious delights, the respects 
and dignities of age—ah, one hour of disregarded 
youth, is, I fear, in truth, worth the whole of their 
glory !—but, since you allow yourself to be no longer 
young, we may cry cousinship in regret, and condole 
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with each other on being beyond the hope of swelling 
the train of the lady Desdemona’s admirers.’’ 

‘* Nay, admirers, even adorers, we may be, though 
at humble and age-stricken distance ;’’ answered 
Gratiano, humouring the old gentleman’s playfulness ; 
‘but as to wooers or suitors, many reasons would 
prevent our aspiring to swell her train of those, I 
fancy. Her father’s pride of. birth, for instance, 
would be one serious obstacle, doubtless, to a poor 
sailor like myself, who has nothing but his officer’s 
pay, and his good sword, to entitle him even to ap- 

roach the magnifico and his daughter.’’ 

‘«¢ Her father’s pride?’ O, ay, signior Brabantio 
has pride, assuredly ; he has already refused many 
worthy gentlemen his daughter’s hand, on the score 
of lacking blood worthy to mingle with his. There is 
poor signior Roderigo; that lackadaisical-looking 
gentleman, yonder, in the pale blue doublet, with the 
huge roses in his shoes ; him, I mean, with the small 
eyes close together, and the sandy eye-lashes and 
beard ; well, he, poor gentleman, is past cure in love 
with the lady Desdemona ; and no longer ago than 
last week, it is said, her father forbade him the house, 
because he had the audacity to make proposals of 
marriage to the magnifico’s daughter, in despite of 
the sinister bend in his escutcheon ; but, in my opin- 
ion, he has one far graver objection than his mean 
birth—he has a mean soul—a poor, silly, worthless, 
characterless character ; and that alone ought to pre- 
clude his wooing and winning such a creature as the 
beauteous Desdemona, who is as good and high- 
minded as she is fair.’’ 

‘* And does she herself appear to favor any among 
this large train of which you speak? Is it said that 
she has yet shown a preference for any suitor above 
the rest ?’’? asked Gratiano. 

‘‘ On the contrary, she seems averse from marriage, 
and has encouraged no one of the numerous gentle- 
men who have hitherto paid their addresses. Her 
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father does not urge her to select a husband ; and no 
wonder he is not in a hurry to part with his only 
child, —and such a child. But I have my own private 
reasons for believing,’’ continued the old gentleman, 
with that confidential lowering of the voice, peculiar 
to persons of his gossiping predilection, ‘‘ that signior 
Brabantio secretly cherishes a wish of eventually 
bringing about a match, between his daughter and 
her cousin, signior Ludovico ;_ that handsome cavalier, 
there, speaking to the lady in the green mantle, with 
the diamonds and emeralds among her hair, and the 
snowy plume. It is whispered, that that very lady 
would give the worth of every jewel she possesses, 
twenty times told, could she hope to win his love to 
herself ; but I rather think, neither the wealth and 
passion of the lady Ginevra, nor the beauty and ex- 
cellence of the lady Desdemona, will ever tempt signior 
_Iudovico to fall in love with the one or the other. 
He is too intensely conscious of his own merits, ever 
to affection any body half so well as his own sweet 
person ; too cold-blooded and cautious, ever to com- 
mit the indiscretion of seeking his happiness at the 
hands of any one, save from his all-suflicing self.’’ 

‘* But see, there is a stir among the group yonder ;’’ 
said the old gentleman, interrupting himself, to note 
what was passing. ‘‘ The duke is presenting the gen- 
eral to some of his particular friends among the mag- 
nates of the state. Now he approaches signior Bra- 
bantio, and introduces the valiant Moor to him, and 
to his fair daughter. With what a modest sweetness 
she curtsies. No wonder the general looks upon her 
with such eyes of admiration. I told you so; we all 
do ;—young or old—soldier or civilian—native or for- 
eigner—fair or dark—it’s all one ; and the Moor, for 
all his swarthy cheek, and his warlike visage,—that 
has seen many a stormy year of siege and bloodshed, 
I take it—hath yet a fire in his gaze that shows neither 
years nor wars have blinded him to the beauties of a 
fair Venetian lady, when she stands before him in her 
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full perfection, as she now does in the person of the 
divine Desdemona. See, sir, I beseech you,’’ went 
on the old gentleman, ‘‘ with what a winning grace 
she stands by her father’s side, the unconscious mark 
of every eye-shot, the theme of every tongue, the ob- 
served and admired of all beholders ; yet how serene, 
how self-possessed, in her gentle innocence and un- 
consciousness she remains ; the general seems address- 
ing some words of courtesy to her; and mark how 
lady-like her ease, how maidenly her attitude, as she 
listens. She is the magnifico’s child in her gracious 
air of beauty and dignity, while she might be a cot- 
ter’s daughter for the meek propriety, the adorable 
gentleness, which, above all else, distinguishes her. 
You will smile at my raptures, signior ; but in truth, 
the lady Desdemona is worthy of all enthusiasm.”’ 

“‘T doubt it not, believe me, signior ;’’ replied. 
Gratiano ; ‘‘it needs but look upon her to read the: 
simple justice of your words, however high their ex-. 
tolment. The lady is indeed a rare creature.’’ 

And once more he repeated within himself—‘“‘ and 
she is my niece—Erminia’s child—my own niece !”’ 

His eagerness to claim affinity with her, however, 
yielded to his disinclination to do it on so public an 
occasion as the present. He resolved to content him- 
self with gazing upon her from a distance, as a 
stranger, for to-day ; but on the morrow he promised 
himself, he would indemnify his patience under the 
delay, by seeking her and her father so early and so 
quietly, as shou!d ensure to their meeting all the affec- 
tionate unreserve of privacy. 

But that same night, some hours after the entertain- 
ment was over, Gratiano, unable to sleep, in the inter- 
est of the anticipation, and wakeful with many con- 
flicting emotions of remembrance and present fancy, 
went out alone upon the lagunes, that the calm of the 
waters, the cool breeze of night, the placid light of 
the moon, might help to tranquillize his mood of 
thought. On returning to the city, at a late hour, as 
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‘he passed through one of the smaller canals, a boat 
approached his own; four men, armed and masked, 
leaped out upon him, and before he was aware of 
their purpose, mastered him, bound, gagged, and 
blindfolded him, and then forced him into their boat, 
which they proceeded to push in silence from the 
spot. Not many minutes elapsed before the motion 
of the vessel ceased, and then Gratiano found that 
they were leading him forwards. But when he was 
guided to the edge of the boat, and forced to get out, 
instead of having to mount the steps of a landing- 
place, he felt that he was conducted down some stairs ; 
and, from this circumstance, as well as from the 
peculiar damp, oppressive, earthy smell of the air he 
breathed, he gathered that he was entering some sub- 
terranean passage. Then he heard the application of 
a key—the withdrawing of bolts—the grating of a 

_heavy door, through which he seemed to pass ; then 
came a silent unbinding of his arms ; and then, the 
withdrawal of the bandage from his eyes: but he 
could see none the better for this; all was pitch 
dark ; there was the breathing of the men near him— 
there were their hands busy about him, unfastening 
the ligatures from his arms, and the folds from his 
eyes ; but he could distinguish nothing else through 
the gloom and silence. The moment the gag was re- 
moved from his mouth, he burst into a torrent of ques- 
tions ; but amid the unbroken stillness which was the 
sole answer he received, his own voice sounded 
strangely ; the echoes of its abrupt vehemence rang 
out, then died away, as he felt the men withdraw from 
around him, and then heard the re-closing of the heavy 
grating door, succeeded by the turning of the key, 
and drawing of the bolts once again, which told him 
he was now alone. 

Thus suddenly and inexplicably deprived of his lib- 
erty, plunged into a dark and solitary dungeon, the 
whole seemed one of those perplexing dreams that 
oppress us with a sense of bewilderment and unreality 
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even while enacting them in sleep ; but from such 
dreams morning awakening relieves us, while in this 
one, there was throughout a palpability, a force of 
circumstance, that pressed upon Gratiano but too 
strongly all along that it was fact and no vision, 
strange as it seemed. 

The stories he had heard, of men mysteriously made 
away with, for a whim of state policy ; the secret sys- 
tem of the Venetian tribunal ; the dark deeds which 
it was whispered the irresponsibility of the senate’s 
despotism suffered itself. to use—with the weal of 
Venice as its avowed object ; all now came into Grati- 
ano’s mind, and he couid scarcely doubt but he 
was one of these same victims to the authorized 
tyranny, which made sinister accusation and arrest, 
summary condemnation and execution, a right of 
rule. 

‘‘ And am J indeed destined to behold never again 
the light of the sun, the face of my fellow-man, the 
glories of earth and sky and sea? Never more to 
draw the breath of freedom? Am I indeed to be cut 
off thus in the midst of life? To be snatched from 
existence ; thrust apart to linger in daily death ; or 
perchance, to be led forthwith across that fatal bridge, - 
where the breath of doomed wretches has exhaled in 
anguish so profound, as to have eternized a name of 
sighs and misery ; and then, the dark cell, the mid- 
night strangling, the sack dragged forth through the 
low portal, the plunge into the funereal waters. And 
this fate—is it indeed to be mine ?”’ 

Such were involuntarily some of the suggestions 
that presented themselves to Gratiano’s mind, as he 
revolved the sudden change that had come upon him. 
A few hours since, a guest at the feast where all the 
most illustrious and renowned among his countrymen 
were convened ; a free wanderer on the broad waters 
of his birth-place, unimpeded, unchallenged, at lib- 
erty to go whithersoever he might think fit ; and now, 
what a contrast ! Immured in a dungeon, left in un- 
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explained silence and darkness, exposed to an indefinite 
period of captivity, or to possible death. 

While these bitter thoughts succeeded, in wearing, 
ceaseless, circle, and with all that harassing activity 
of recurrence which it is impossible to resist under 
like emergencies of sudden and inexplicable event, 
Gratiano heard a bolt drawn back, as if by a stealthy 
hand ; then another; then the key tried, and un- 
locked,; then the door pushed slowly open ; and then 
in the space it left, stood a figure he well knew. 

He recognized it instantly, though it was revealed 
only by the light of a small lamp, carried in the hand. 

It was the lady in black. She was closely masked, 
and the folds of her veil fell thick and shroudingly 
round her figure, as usual. She spoke no word, but 
beckoned ; signing Gratiano to follow her forth. He 
lost no time in obeying ; and was about to utter some 
eager question, when she enjoined silence by placing 
“her finger on her lip. They were no sooner on the 
outside of the door, than the lady turned to replace 
the fastenings ; but Gratiano hastened to relieve her 
from the office, by closing the massive door, turning 
the key, and drawing the bolts upon his own empty 
dungeon. ‘This done, his guide led the way along a 
gallery, in which Gratiano could perceive several other 
doors like the one which formed the entrance to the 
cell he had so lately quitted ; by which he supposed 
they were passing through the access to a range of 
dungeons. But he had not opportunity for much ob- 
servation, for his conductress glided along with a 
swift though noiseless foot, and he soon found him- 
self at the end of the subterranean passage, where a 
small door led them through into a labyrinth of arches, 
which seemed to form the foundation of some large 
hall, or chamber, above. Soon, they came to a wind- 
ing stone-staircase, up which the lady led the way. 
On reaching the summit, they emerged into another 
long passage, which had .also several doors leading 
from it. 
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Here, there was sufficient glimmer of breaking light 
from the approaching dawn, or rather from closing 
night, to make its way through some high-grated 
windows ; which the lady perceiving, she extinguished 
the lamp she carried, and proceeded by such twilight 
help, as seemed radiant, compared with the subter- 
ranean gloom they had left,—more especially to the 
vision of a man who had well-nigh lost hope of ever 
again beholding the light of day. 

Presently, there was the sound of a footstep ; it 
seemed approaching, and the lady suddenly turned, 
threw open one of the side doors, drawing Gratiano 
silently with her into the room to which it opened. 
She listened : the step came clanking along the pas- 
sage, as if it were that of an armed man ; passed the 
door, went on, and was soon lost in the distance. 
During these few minutes of suspense, Gratiano had 
time to cast his eyes round the room in which they 
had taken refuge ; but he perceived that it was an 
ordinary looking chamber, small, little furnished, and 
apparently but little used. 

Then the lady opened the door of the apartment, 
and said in a whispered tone :—‘‘ You can proceed 
with safety alone, now, signior ; the end of this pas- 
sage will take you to a large vaulted hall ; cross it ; 
go through the opposite entrance leading into a cor- 
ridor, at the termination of which there is a low door 
leading out upon a landing-place. At the landing- 
place, you will find a boat ready to convey you to a 
place of safety. Farewell !’’ 

Gratiano would have poured forth some of the ex- 
pressions of gratitude for her protection and aid, some 
of the eager enquiries he longed to make ; but, with 
her finger again and yet more impressively laid upon 
her lip, she murmured :—‘‘ Stay not to speak, I be- 
seech you, signior ; every moment increases your peril 
—my own. Once more, farewell.’’ 

With an earnestness not to be withstood, the lady 
continued to motion him forth. He could do no 
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other than obey her ; but ‘the instant he stepped out 
into the passage, the door closing upon him, he re- 
pented that he had not entreated two words more. 
He hesitated for a few seconds ; then, yielding to an 
impulse he could not restrain, he determined to risk 
all for the satisfaction of speaking farther to her, 
and hastily re-opened the door. 

But the apartment was empty. No trace of the 
lady was to be seen, nor any indication of how she 
had effected her egress. No door or opening could 
he perceive of any kind, save a single window, high 
up, and grated. She had vanished. 

After standing a moment, amazed and disconcerted, 
there came to his recollection two words of hers, 
which, more than anything else, made him hasten 
away. She had said, *‘ every moment increases your 
peril—my own.’’ The thought that he might injure 
_. her by remaining, induced him, therefore, to hazard 
no longer stay, but at once to follow her instructions. 
He reached the landing-place, as she had directed, 
and found the boat awaiting him. He saw, as he had 
half anticipated, that the boatman was no other than 
the lady’s usual attendant, the lad whom he had 
named her dumb slave. 

There he sat, with folded arms, and fixed regard, 
mutely waiting ; but on seeing Gratiano appear at the 
low portal, he started up, as if expecting him ; and 
upon his stepping into the gondola, pushed off silently, 
as if in pursuit of previously-received orders. There 
seemed no need of communication ; the boat proceeded 
steadily, with an evidently pre-appointed course, quite 
independent of anything Gratiano might have to pro- 
pose ; and the adventure concluded with no less mys- 
tery than had marked it from the beginning. The 
young boatman conveyed him through the quiet 
canals,—hazy, chill, and entirely deserted at that 
early hour, when night had scarcely given place to the 
first faint streaks of dawn ; drew to a landing-place 
at one of the most retired quarters of the city ; and 
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then stopped, as if to let him step ashore. Gratiano 
could not resist the temptation of addressing a ques- 
tion to his singular gondolier, before they parted ; 
but as he anticipated, he received no other reply than 
a slight shake of the head, a shrug of the shoulders, 
and the continued look of patient expectation that he 
would land. He did so; and the gondola, with its 
silent gondolier, retreated, gliding swiftly away ; both 
soon lost to sight in the grey mist of morning. 


The sun arose gloriously. As its beams put to flight 
the darkness of the past night, so did the thought of 
that interview which Gratiano had promised himself 
should take place on the coming morning, displace the 
recollection of the last few hours, and the events they 
had witnessed. 

His reception by Brabantio was as full of cordiality 
and welcome as he could have desired ; and he soon 
perceived that time had done nearly as much in soften- 
ing the magnifico’s manners, as it had wrought change 
in his appearance. He showed an affectionate pleas- 
ure at beholding one so dear to Erminia ; evinced re- 
gret that Gratiano had quitted them, by the warmth 
with which he greeted his return ; and best proved re- 
pentance for his own former conduct, by the eager- 
ness with which he called him brother, and pressed 
him henceforth to share his home. 

‘*T have one strong inducement to offer you, in 
urging this last proposal ;’? concluded Brabantio, as 
he despatched an attendant to the lady Desdemona’s 
apartment, to summon her, that he might present her 
to her uncle ; ‘‘my daughter has grown to woman- 
hood, in goodness and grace, worthy even of her 
whom we have lost; and in finding that a father’s 
fond partiality does not extol her beyond her desert, 
shall be your best hope of consolation for her mother’s 
loss. Stay with us; make your happiness in her 
love ; let her be a child to you, no less than to me ; 
let her find a second father in my brother Gratiano,”’ 
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‘¢ Thave already beheld your treasure, my brother ;”’ 
was Gratiano’s reply ; ‘‘I saw her with you at the 
duke’s entertainment, yesterday, in St. Mark’s place ; 
and all that my eyes could inform me of her merit, 
went to prove the generosity of your goodness, in per- 
mitting me a share in the filial love of such a creature. 
The warmth with which I accept the proffer of your 
regard and hers, may best evince my sense of its 
worth.’’ 

‘Come hither, jewel ;’’ said Brabantio to his 
daughter Desdemona, as she entered. ‘‘ What wilt 
thou say to me, an’ I give thee another father, who 
will love thee scarce less fondly than my foolish old 
self? What reward do I deserve for finding thy 
sailor-uncle for thee, and bringing him back with a 
heart prepared to be well-nigh as soft and indulgent 
towards thee as mine own? We will make him so 
welcome, will we not, my girl, that he shall ne’er think 
of running away from us again. We will try and 
persuade him to give up a sea-faring life, and sit down 
contented with us in our sea-girt city, our own swan- 
nest home. Look upon this gentleman,—my brother 
Gratiano ; and bid thy uncle, thy second father, wel- 
come, Desdemona !’’ 

His daughter advanced ; the blood mantling in her 
cheek, as she murmured a few words of gentle yet 
earnest welcome. But low as the murmur was, gentle 
as were the words,—there was no mistaking that 
voice. Gratiano felt that the lady in black stood be- 
fore him ; that the radiant beauty of the day before, 
in her virginal white and pearls,—-the lovely girl whom 
he now looked upon, in silken vesture of faint lilac 
hue, pure and delicate, as some fresh spring flower, 
or a feather from dove’s wing,—and the mysterious 
figure, black-robed, veiled, and masked, were one and 
the same person. 

‘¢ Your uncle has the advantage of us, my girl ; he 
has seen us before ; he tells me he saw us yesterday 
at the duke’s feast. I wonder we did not note him 
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among the guests. The signior capitano’s is no figure 
to pass unobserved.”’ 

Desdemona uttered a few words of assent to her 
father’s compliment ; but she said nothing of having 
herself seen Gratiano before ; and her uncle forbore 
making any allusion to what she evidently did not in- 
tend mentioning. He could, however, see that she 
was no less aware than himself of their having pre- 
viously met ; for the color of her cheek varied, and 
there was consciousness in her eye. ‘To her father, 
her manner was accounted for, by the agitation of 
beholding, for the first time, that sailor-uncle, whom 
she knew and loved only through her mother’s words 
of affectionate remembrance. 

‘* But, I believe, we none of us, yesterday, had 
eyes and ears save for him, our victorious general ;’’ 
continued Brabantio. ‘‘ Beside him, others scarce less 
worthy of regard, stood unobserved. He is a brave 
soldier, and hath a noble manhood in his look, as well 
as a frank and honorable speech that have taken me 
mightily. I have entreated him hither, as often as 
he will pleasure me with his visits. He has promised 
me to come to-morrow. Let thy ordering of the ban 
quet for the occasion do credit to thy housewifery and 
to my wish to do him honor, good my daughter. The 
valiant Moor has done brave service to the Venetian 
state ; and it is fitting her senators should show him 
all countenance and approval.”’ 

‘“ My best care shall be given, to further your wish, 
my father ;’’ she answered. 

‘‘ And while we are on the subject of household 
discussion, gentle mistress,’’ continued Brabantio, 
‘“see that the green and gold suite of apartments be 
appointed for the occupation of thine uncle Gratiano. 
He has consented to grant us his society, and take up 
his abode here altogether. You see, brother, I treat 
you with the slight ceremony befitting a relation. I 
speak of housewifery concerns with my daughter, as 
though you were not present, You will prove you 
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forgive our scant ceremonial, by treating us with as 
little ; and by showing that you feel yourself as much 
at home with us, as we show ourselves to be with 
you.”’ 

Gratiano had not long been domesticated with Bra- 
bantio and his daughter, ere he discovered that the 
softening in the magnifico’s manner, was a softening 
in manner only ; as long as nothing thwarted him, as 
long as he had his own will uncontradicted, he was 
all courtesy, affability, and bland condescension ; but 
once cross his humour, or oppose his wishes, and he 
was as haughty, as irascible as ever. Gratiano per- 
ceived that this was the reason of his daughter’s con- 
duct. It was the origin of her silent acquiescence in 
whatever her father advanced ; whether true or not, 
that mattered less, than that he should remain un- 
contradicted. It was the source of her omitting to 
mention their having seen each other before, when 
they met in Brabantio’s presence, lest it should occa- 
sion the discovery of her private expeditions ; in 
which, masked and veiled, she secretly went forth to 
prosecute her charitablé purposes, without her father’s 
knowledge, relying solely on their innocence, their 
virtuous intention. 

Gratiano’s questions led to her candid statement, 
that it was because she felt alms-giving, charitable 
visitation of the sick and the miserable, and affording 
such help and healing as lay in her power to bestow, 
were the sole sources whence she could hope to derive 
comfort under the affliction of losing her mother, 
which had first induced her to try this course ; and 
that it was only that she might not importune or dis- 
please her father, that she had failed to ask his sanc- 
tion to a procedure in which she could see no harm. 

Upon her uncle’s pointing out how she might risk 
compromise of reputation in the pursuit of even good 
deeds, by disguise and privacy, which gave them a 
clandestine air ; she, in her own meekness, and sweet 
docility, voluntarily promised to pursue them thus no 
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more. She said that she would entreat her good uncle 
to be her almoner ; that he should advise with her in 
future ; should aid her to dispense her gifts judiciously 
and appropriately ; and that then, through the faith- 
ful Lancetto, they should be conveyed into the hands 
of the selected objects. 

Gratiano told her how he had so frequently met and 
watched her ; how he had become interested in her, 
little thinking the tie which really existed between 
them ; how he had styled her, in thought, an Eastern 
princess, bound on some strange errand, such as took 
the lady of old through the streets of Bagdad ; how 
he had settled Lancetto to be her dumb slave, her 
faithful mute. 

And then, Desdemona, amused with her uncle’s 
story, would interrupt him laughingly to explain, that 
her attendant was not dumb, but deaf, though no less 
faithful than any mute of Arabian story. 

And then, Gratiano drew from her an explanation 
of that mysterious night-adventure, when she had been 
his protectress, and rescuer from captivity. 

He learned that she did not even know who the 
prisoner was. But that one of her women had in- 
formed her of what she had overheard from some of 
the retainers, about a man that was to be seized by 
order of signior Brabantio, and conveyed into one of 
the subterranean range of strong rooms belonging to 
the palace, until such time as he could be removed to 
the state-prisons. That the girl had afterwards heard 
the man telling of a mistake that had been made in 
the person seized ; that they feared signior Braban- 
tio’s displeasure when he should discover their error ; 
that they determined to make farther search for the 
right man ; and as for the poor devil who had been 
caught by mistake, he might remain where he was, 
quietly, as he could tell no tales through stone walls, 
that would reach signior Brabantio’s ears. That on 
hearing this from her scared damsel, Desdemona had 
determined to take upon herself the quiet evasion of 
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the prisoner ; and that since, she had been much di- 
verted by the girl’s report, of how the men had found 
the captive escaped, the untouched locks and bolts on 
the outside of the dungeon door plainly indicating 
that he owed his rescue to the intervention of the 
Madonna, or to his own wicked dealings with the 
infernal powers. 

‘* And by what sorcery did Desdemon herself con- 
trive to make her escape, that night ?’’ said her uncle, 
adopting the caressing abbreviation of her name, used 
by her father ; ‘‘ my curiosity to learn more of my 
swart preserver, out-weighed my discretion ; and I 
returned to the room, to find her flown. But how ? 
For on a nearer knowledge, I find she is unprovided 
with wings, notwithstanding any other seraphic attri- 
butes she may possess.”’ 

Desdemona explained to her uncle, that a sliding- 
panel gave egress from the room in question. 

‘* In future, depute me to carry out your benevolent 
chivalries for you, Desdemona mia ;’’ said her uncle. 
‘*You are not exactly the figure for an amazon ; all 
the brazen armour in the Arsenal would not suffice to 
make a knight-errant of you ; all the black veils and 
plain gowns in Venice cannot disguise that noble air 
of thine ; do not flatter thyself that a mask will hide, 
what it has pleased Heaven to set with two such 
lustrous jewels; no, no, there’s a lady-look about 
thee, Desdemon, that would betray thee through rus- 
set, home-spun, and dowlas. Take my word for it ; 
best keep thou thy state, and send me of thine er- 
rands ; thou shalt have no occasion to reproach me 
with lack of zeal, J warrant thee.’’ 

Desdemona playfully consented to dub him her 
knight-almoner, on condition, she said, that he would 
resign his commission in the navy, and keep house 
with her father and herself. 

‘¢ With you for our housekeeper, I know not what 
would tempt me abroad. It is agreed then, between 
us. I give up the sea; you give up”’ 
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‘‘ Hush! my father comes. It is a covenant ;”’ 
said Desdemona,, hastily interrupting her uncle, as 
signior Brabantio entered the apartment, bringing 
with him the Moorish general Othello ; who was now 
a frequent visitor at the senator’s palace. 

The conversation fell, as was usually the case, upon 
the general’s adventures ; Brabantio loving to hear 
him relate them, as often as- he could draw Othello 
upon the theme. 

Gratiano listened, too, with interest, to a history 
delivered by its own hero, with as much modesty as 
eloquence ; and he thought he could perceive that his 
niece was a no less attentive hearer than either her 
father or himself. He knew that she was full of high 
romantic feeling, of enthusiasm, for all her outward 
serenity ; he knew of what devotion, of what mag- 
nanimity she was capable; he knew how her soul 
aspired to nobility of deed, and how it claimed affinity 
with virtue and heroism, notwithstanding the feminine 
gentleness and maidenly reserve of her demeanour,— 
her quiet look, her still motion, her soft voice, and 
low-toned speech ; and, knowing all this, it did not 
surprise him to see her greatly interested by the nar- 
rative of the warlike Othello. 

She would sit at her embroidery-frame in the win- 
dow, while he conversed with her father and uncle ; 
but the latter observed, that as the story proceeded, 
her needle would forget its office, and the stitch re- 
main unset, until some perilous circumstance, or hair- 
breadth escape were passed ; and that then, a sigh of 
relief, as of long-held breath, accompanied the sus- 
pended drawing through of the silk. He noticed too, 
that if anything occurred to interrupt the discourse, 
she would ingeniously contrive to bring it back to the 
same subject ; or if, by chance, called forth herself, 
by some domestic duty, she would return in so short 
a space of time, as plainly bespoke her eagerness to 
Jose no word. 

Yet notwithstanding that he discovered these tokens 
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of the interest which Desdemona took in the conver- 
sation of her father’s guest, her uncle did not see that 
she showed any particular favor or attention to that 
guest himself. She paid the respect and courtesy due 
to her father’s friend, but still she behaved with more 
of coldness and distance, than seemed compatible with 
her preference for his discourse. Gratiano would 
have been more at a loss to account for this incon- 
sistency of manner, had not his previous knowledge 
of his niece, and of the reserve which her father’s 
peculiarity of temper had superinduced, helped him 
to form some idea of the true cause of what he saw. 
He noticed that she showed more of this retiring cold- 
ness when her father was present, than at any other 
time. He noticed that she was more shy, more dis- 
tant, when -Brabantio was by ; that she insensibly 
became less frank and artless, before him ; a cloud of 
restraint seemed to sit more or less upon her, then ; 
giving a bashful hesitation and irresoluteness to her 
manner,—a want of candour and straightforwardness 
to her words. To have seen her bid good morning 
to the Moor, when her.father presented him to her on 
his arrival, or say farewell on his departure, the lady 
might have been thought almost to feel repugnance 
towards him, so shrinkingly and tremblingly she curt- 
sied, so reluctantly her hand seemed to meet his ; and 
yet, when seated behind her father’s chair, at her em- 
broidery-frame, there was a color in her face, an eager- 
ness in her quivering fingers, a warmth and glow of 
interest in her very silence, that told the avidity with 
which she devoured every word that was falling from 
the speaker’s lips. 

These evidences of imperfect sincerity, of a want 
of consistent candour and openness in the character 
of the otherwise perfect Desdemona, gave her uncle 
inexpressible pain. He could but too well account 
for them. He knew the irrational wilfulness of her 
father too well, to be at a loss for their source. He 
saw, that the overbearing temper of Brabantio had 
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induced this undue timidity in his daughter ; had 
taught her a shrinking terror of giving offence, which 
insensibly, and almost inevitably, degenerated into 
dissimulation. By generous usage, by tenderness, by 
confidence, by sensible and candid treatment, the 
gentle Desdemona might have been won to extreme 
of openness and sincerity, she might have been made 
as perfect in ingenuousness, as, by nature, she possessed 
every other qualification to form a model of woman- 
hood. As it was, that one fatal defect but too cer- 
tainly existed. 

Once, at taking leave, her timid withdrawal had 
been so obvious, on the general’s respectfully saluting 
her hand, that the moment his guest was gone, her 
father rallied her upon her coyness. 

‘‘ Why, I fear me, Desdemon, thou hast inherited 
more than a fair share of that pride which has always 
been imputed as an attribute of our house. And so, 
thy noble Venetian blood recoiled from granting a 
favor to a barbarian, did it? But let me tell thee, 
gentle mistress, for all thy lily hand disdained to 
linger within that dusky palm, it is a brave hand, a 
prevailing hand, one that has wielded its good sword 
right valiantly in the service of thine own Venice, and 
therefore is deserving of favor from all her fairest 
ladies. Nevertheless, I had rather see thee over- 
proud than over-free to any one, my girl; it sorts 
best with our family feeling or failing, whichever they 
will have it to be. Brabantio’s daughter cannot hold 
herself too high to please her old father,—well thou 
know’st that.’’ 

And thus was Desdemona’s course of conduct con- 
firmed. 

Months flew by; and still Gratiano thought he 
could see growing proof of the difference he perceived 
in his niece’s conduct to the Moor, and her feeling 
towards him. ‘There was the same outward appear- 
ance of dread and dislike. There was marked indiffer- 
ence,—not to say aversion,—in her manner of be- 
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having to the general himself, and a pointed expres- 
sion of slight and disparagement when his name was 
in question. One of his favorite officers frequently 
brought messages to her father and herself ; and on 
these occasions she would make playful mockery of 
the enthusiasm with which the young Florentine spoke 
of his noble commander. She would appear incredu- 
lous of Othello’s claims to the respect and affection 
which his officer professed, as well as of the young 
man’s professions themselves ; she would dispute the 
merits, and affect to disbelieve the regard and attach- 
ment they inspired. Yet in all this, her uncle thought 
he could discern,—not only that subtilty of feminine 
device, which will sometimes disparage the object of 
partiality, for the pleasure of hearing it defended by 
another,—but an ostentation of dislike, assumed to 
veil an increasing secret preference. 

Knowing her father’s haughty irascibility, he dared 
not speak to him on the subject, lest he should injure 
her with him ; and on one so delicate, he felt hesita- 
tion in talking to Desdemona herself. He felt that he 
had been too short a time known to her as an uncle, 
to warrant his interference, or to entitle him to her 
confidence on such a point. 

One morning, when these ideas pressed upon him 
with unusual force, from noting the looks of Desde- 
mona, as she sat listening, with scarce a pretence of 
work, by her frame, in its old place, at the back of 
her father’s chair, flushed, breathless, and absorbed 
in the adventure then narrating, Gratiano quietly with- 
drew, and sallied forth into the open air, that he 
might take counsel with himself, what should be his 
own course, and whether anything he could say or do, 
might discreetly avail. 

But his self-debate, though of considerable length 
and earnestness, ended, as all previous ones had done, 
in his resolving still to preserve silence in a matter, 
wherein his intervention could do no good, and might 
do harm. He was accordingly returning, when, on 
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crossing the great square, he met the old gentleman 
who had made gossiping acquaintance with him on 
the occasion of the duce) entertainment. 

They saluted each other, and fell into talk. 

Gratiano sought to draw it towards the subject near- 
est his thoughts,—the character of the man whom he 
believed to have inspired so strong an interest and re- 
gard in Desdemona; and the gentleman easily fol- 
lowed his lead. 

‘Truly, there is but one report of our valiant gen- 
eral ; he has the popular voice entirely in his favor ; 
and Othello is no less looked up to by the common- 
alty, than he is in high esteem with their rulers. The 
Moor, during his sojourn here with us in Venice, has 
won all hearts ; by his soldierly conduct, his warlike 
knowledge, his prudence, his maintenance of dis- 
cipline, and the modest dignity with which he bears 
the honors awarded to him.”’ 

“You speak him highly, signior ;’’ said Gratiano. 

‘“Not more highly than he deserves ;’’ returned 
the old gentleman. ‘‘ To give you a convincing proof 
that I am sincere, I will tell you, that notwithstanding 
he refused a suit, which I, and two of my friends pre- 
ferred to him, in behalf of a certain officer of his, 
whom we thought peculiarly deserving of promotion, 
I felt more constrained to yield him praise, than even 
before his refusal. It was given with so firm, so 
manly an air; he gave us reasons for his denial, so 
wise, So just, so convincing, at the same time showing 
us he was sorry to be compelled to deny us, and also 
admitting all that we said in favor of our client, while 
yet he adhered to his own grounded preference for 
the officer he had himself selected for promotion to 
the post of lieutenant, that, as I tell you, I admire 
the general more heartily than ever. Othello is a 
noble warrior ; and a just, an honorable gentleman.”’ 

‘Then why, after all, should I fear to find that she 
has bestowed her regard upon such a man ?’’? mused 
Gratiano, after taking leave of the old gentleman. 


Y 
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““T believe, it is chiefly, in dread of the rage, the 
grief, which would be her father’s, on the discovery 
that his fair child had given her heart to this Moor. 
And am I sure that it is so? May not my surmise be 
false—utterly baseless ?’’ 

On reaching the Brabantio palace, he learned that 
soon after his own departure thence, the senator had 
been summoned to a council of state. 

“They are alone, then; have been alone some 
time ;’’ thought Gratiano, as he approached the 
saloon, their usual sitting-room, where he had left 
Brabantio, his daughter, and their guest. 

When he entered the apartment, however, he at 
first thought it empty ; but presently he perceived 
Desdemona there, alone, leaning amongst the folds of 
a curtain that draperied the window which led out 
into a balcony over-hanging the grand canal. She 

_was not looking forth ; her eyes were fixed upon a 
curiously wrought handkerchief that she held in her 
hand, and more than once pressed to her lips in a 
fond, passionate manner. Her eyes gave evidence 
that she had been weeping ; but there was that in 
their expression, which told of deep-seated happiness, 
far more eloquently than the brightest lustre that had 
ever sparkled in them. 

Her uncle could not bear to watch her thus unob- 
served ; he felt there was a kind of treason,—involun- 
tary though it might be,—in thus witnessing her self- 
communion. He was preparing to leave the room ; 
when the slight noise he made, attracted her attention, 
and he saw her hastily conceal the handkerchief among 
the folds of her robe. Shortly after, on some slight 
pretext, she herself withdrew. 

And yet once again he saw her caress this same 
handkerchief. She was sitting bending over her em- 
broidery-frame, with her back towards him, as he en- 
tered ; and he had advanced some feet into the room, 
before she heard the approaching step. Then she 
thrust the kerchief into the case which held her colored 
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silks ; but not before the curious arabesques of the 
flowered border, and the strawberries spotted over the 
centre, had shown her uncle, that it was the one he 
had before beheld. 

Had he not seen this,—had he not witnessed these 
endearments, lavished in secret upon a token which 
he could not but associate with the Moor, as his gift, 
from its oriental look, and yet more from the fondness 
with which Desdemona regarded it,—Gratiano would 
have been more surprised than he actually was, upon 
being, one night, hastily aroused from his bed, and 
hearing that his brother was distracted with the news 
that his child was gone ; that Desdemona had fied 
from her father’s house ; that it was whispered, that 
she had left the palace secretly, with the Moorish gen- 
eral; that it was reported she was married to 
Othello. 

All this news, disjointedly and incoherently poured 
into his ear, as he hurried on his dress, seemed to re- 
proach him with having taken part in her clandestine 
act, by preserving silence so long. He hastened to 
his brother, but found that Brabantio had already left 
the palace ; that the senators were assembled in coun- 
cil; that there was a talk of sudden and warlike prep- 
aration against the Turks. 

Amidst all these flying rumours, there was one that 
caught Gratiano’s ear, and caused him to hasten to 
his old quarters at the Sagittary. It was here that 
Othello, and the other military then in Venice, like- 
wise were stationed ; and here it was said, that he 
had conveyed his new-made wife. 

Gratiano reached the Arsenal, just as Desdemona 
was being conducted from the Sagittary, by order of 
the senate, to the ducal palace. Her uncle hastened 
to give her the support of his presence. She looked 
pale, but collected ; and as if resolved to assume her 
utmost firmness. 

On her entering the assembly of senators, the duke 
spoke ; then her father ; and then her uncle heard her 
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soft voice,—gentle and low, but wonderfully calm, as 
if she willed it not to tremble,—utter these words : 


** My noble father 
I do perceive here a divided duty: 
To you, I am bound, for life, and education ; 
My life, and education, both do learn me 
How to respect you ; you are the lord of duty, 
I am hitherto your daughter, But here’s my husband ; 
And so much duty as my mother show’d 
To you, preferring you before her father, 
So much I challenge that I may profess 
Due to the Moor, my lord.’’ 


What follows further of the ‘‘ downright violence 
and storm of fortunes’’ that befell Desdemona, is 
‘“trumpeted to the world’’ by the Poet. ‘‘I pray 
you, hear ‘ him’ speak.”’ 
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TALE V. 


MEG AND ALICE; THE MERRY MAIDS OF 
WINDSOR. 


‘* Merry, and yet honest tco.”’ 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. 


‘‘ Have ye heard the news, mother ?’’ said a girl 
about twelve years old, bouncing through the open 
door of a cottage where sat her parents, gaffer and 
gammer Quickly ; ‘‘ have ye heard that mistress May 
and mistress Gay have both been brought to bed this 
morning—and that they have a goodly girl apiece ?”’ 

“* Girls ; pshaw !’’ ejaculated John Quickly. 

‘* And why shouldn’t they be girls, if they like it, 
John? And why shouldn’t girls be as good as boys ?”’ 
asked Gilian, his wife ; ‘‘I know you were like one 
wood, when ye learned that your own children were 
both wenches ; but for my part I’d never ha’ changed 
our Nell and Poll for any knave-bearn of them all.’’ 

‘‘In the first place, boys can work ; and girls are 
of no use ;’’ quoth John. 

‘“‘Of no use! Can’t they be good housewives, 
John ?’’ asked his wife. 

‘Can be? Ay. But are they? eh? Seldom, 
Iwot ;’’ grumbled John. ‘‘ There’s our Nell. What 
did she do, trow ?—but as soon as she grew to be a 
likely wench in her teens, wasn’t she teen enough to 
me? Wasn’t she always gadding about, running 
after the fellows, and never content, till she got her 
cousin Bob Quickly to marry her? And now haven’t 
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they set off to London to get their living there? And 
much good I’ve got out of my eldest girl, haven’t I ?”’ 

‘¢' Why, I think she’s done very well, John ; she 
might ha’ done worse ;’’ said the philosophic Gilian. 
‘¢ She’s married the lad of her choice ; she’s gone up 
to London, to live among ladies, if she is not a lady 
herself. Didn’t Jem Wainrope, the waggoner, bring 
us word that they’ve taken a tavern in Eastcheap, and 
that they’ve called it the Boar’s Head; and that 
they’re like to drive a thriving trade there ?”’ 

‘* Ay, that’s all very well for them ; but what’s the 
good of it to me ?’’ growled gaffer Quickly. ‘‘ If 
Nell be making her fortune as a hostess in London, 
that don’t do me any service here, in Windsor, do it, 
wife ?”’ 

“‘' Well, there’s our Poll left to us, John,’’ said 
gammer Quickly ; like many another philosopher, 
shifting her ground, when she found herself worsted 
in one part of the argument ; ‘‘ there’s our Poll ; [ll 
warrant her, she’ll never leave her old father and 
mother ; but stay and take service in Windsor, if we 
get her a good place, won’t ye, Polly ?”’ 

‘Pll tell ye what, wife,’’ said John Quickly, inter- 
rupting whatever reply his daughter might have been 
about to make ; ‘‘ it’s my notion that our Poll is going 
on, much the same road that her sister Nell took. 
Good housewife, quotha? I see little of the good 
housewife about her, as yet ; nothing that’ll get her 
a good place, or fit her for useful service. I see 
nought but flitting hither and thither ; gossiping with 
neighbours ; idling away her mornings ; chattering 
away her afternoons ; busybodying, prating, meddling 
and making in everybody’s concerns. There isn’t a 
bride-ale, or a burial ; a harvest-home, or a sheep- 
shearing ; a Christmas revel, or Hock-holiday, that 
our Poll doesn’t take good care to be among the fore- 
most in them; Plough-Monday, Shrove-Tuesday ; 
May-morning, Midsummer-eve ; Whitsuntide, Martle- 
mas, Candlemas,—all’s one to Poll ; She’ll take right 
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good heed not to lose a single chance for gossipry, 
and idling of any sort ; and how’s she to learn good 
housewifery in all that play-making, I should like to 
know 2?” 

‘Our Poll’s but young, John ;’’ said his wife ; 
‘* she’il be steadier by and bye ; won’tee, Polly ?”’ 

‘“To be sure, mother ;’’ replied the daughter, 
‘* But you haven’t heard the best part of my news yet. 
Farmer Gay and Farmer May are about to give their 
christenings together, that there may be a right goodly 
feast, to do honor to their two little girls ; and every 
body’s to be bidden to’t; and there’s to be such 
holiday doings as never were known in Windsor be- 
fore, at a farmer’s table, they say.’’ 

‘*T know’d it was a holiday o’ some sort that had 
set our Poll agog in this way ;’’ said gaffer Quickly. 

‘* And so there’s to be a grand feast, is there ?’’ 
added he presently. — 

‘* Ay truly, is there, father ;”’ said Polly ; ‘‘ and 
you know, well as I love a morris-dance, a mumming, 
a May-pole measure, or a game of barley-break, where 
I may lighten my heels and my spirits, footing it or 
sporting it away by the hour together, you are to the 
full as content with a holiday that promises plenty of 
good fare and humming ale. I can tell ye there’s to 
be everything of the best and the cheerest at this 
christening ; for both farmer Gay and farmer May, 
have so long been hoping in vai that their dames 
would bring them a child, that now the babies are 
born, they think they can’t do enow to show their 
joy, and to make all the folks in Windsor rejoice with 
’em. Lord be joyful! say 1; and sing, ‘ Blessed is 
he that has his quiver-full !’ ”’ 

‘‘The bearns have been so long a coming, their 
fathers have had time to get rich meanwhile ;’’ grunted 
John. ‘‘ Well for’em! But now, they must needs 
hasten to spend what they’ve gained, on a parcel of 
feasting and foolery, to show they’re better off than 
their neighbours. However, I don’t mind going. I 
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ben’t churlish ; I shan’t refuse to go to the christen- 
Ino,” 

th If we’re asked, John ;’’ said his wife. ‘‘ You 
know we ben’t such well-to-do folks as the Gays, or 
the Mays either.’’ 

‘‘T know that, fast enough, wife, without your 
’minding me on’t; but that’s the way with you 
women ; a man’s never inclined to be jolly, and socia- 
ble like, and willing to take you out for a bit of 
pleasure, but you’re sure to damp him with some of 
your confounded meeknesses, or prudences, or non- 
senses of some kind or another, that none of us wants 
to hear.”’ 

‘* But mayhap they will ask us;’’ said Gilian ; 
‘* for Poll says all Windsor’s to be there. And more 
nor that, Poll’s main clever at getting asked to every 
merry-making she has a mind to go to, and a 

‘* And that’s to every one of ’em ;’’ growled John. 

‘“ And so,’’ continued his wife, regardless of the 
interruption, and anxious to make up for the ill-timed 
remark which had roused her husband’s ungracious 
mood ; ‘‘and so, our Poll shall manage to get us 
asked to the christening, as well as herself. Step up 
to farmer Gay’s and see if they want any one to hold 
the baby ; or to farmer May’s, and see if they need 
help for Joan cook. They’ll be busy enow, I’ll war- 
rant me, at both houses, just now, to make a handy 
girl like you, quite a treasure to’em. Run, Poll.” 

And Poll Quickly went ; and Poll Quickly contrived 
so well, she was so zealous, and so busy, and so at 
every body’s beck and call, during the time of prep- 
aration, when all hands were in request at the farm- 
houses, that it was soon an understood thing, that her 
father and mother as well as herself were to be among 
the guests at the christening. 

For the company included almost all grades, from 
the substantial yeomen,—among which class were the 
two hosts themselves,—down to the labourers and 
hinds that were employed on their farms. Indeed 
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there were not wanting, to grace the feast, personages 
of a still higher rank, who vouchsafed the honor of 
their presence on this festive occasion. There was a 
neighbouring franklin or two,—wealthy country gen- 
tlemen, who, with their wives, thought it not beneath 
their dignity to appear among the train of guests as- 
sembled by such respectable townsmen as farmer Gay 
and farmer May. There was the London merchant, 
whose dealings for wools and fleeces brought him into 
communication with farmer Gay. There was the 
great metropolitan corn-factor, whose accounts for 
wheat and barley, and oats, and beans, were consider- 
able with farmer May. ‘There were a few smart fop- 
lings and fine city gentlemen now in attendance on 
the court staying at Windsor, who thought it worth 
while to give the distinction of their presence, in re- 
turn for the entertainment of a rustic feast on a scale 
of rather unusual magnitude. There was the good 
curate, Sir Paul Pureton ; the worthy schoolmaster, 
Peter Scriven ; the burly brewer, Ralph Barleybroth ; 
the merry maltster, Nat Kilnby ; the roaring butcher, 
Dick Cleaveholm ; the hearty miller, Guy Nether- 
stone ; the little barber, Will Patterly ; beside many 
other townsfolk, and numerous country acquaintances 
for some miles round about Windsor, together with 
labourers, hinds, farm and household servants, and 
their respective friends and gossips, forming a goodly 
company in all. 

In order that fitting respect should be paid to those 
guests of superior rank who had honored the feast by 
their presence, a temporary dais was fitted up at one 
end of the large hall where the tables were laid, and a 
cross board was spread for their especial accommoda- 
tion, while the boundary salt-cellar was placed on 
each of the lateral ones ; but for the most part, ease, 
good-humour, frank and friendly bearing towards each 
other, was the order of the day ; mutual kindliness, 
warmth, and heartiness of manner prevailed. Where 
so much mirth and good abounded, there seemed no 
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room for stiffness, haughtiness, or pride ; they seemed 
by general consent to be banished, and genial fellow- 
ship to be convoked in their stead, that nothing might 
be wanting to the perfect enjoyment of the whole 
company. The stout oak tables were far too stout, 
and too English of heart, to groan beneath the burden 
of good things with which they were laden ; but they 
well-nigh split with laughing, and cracked their sides, 
at the heaps of substantial dainties which were piled, 
and close-jammed, and wedged together, with not a 
hair’s-breadth space between, in pitiless profusion 
upon their broad plane. Dish after dish smoked 
upon the board ; and still dish after dish came smok- 
ing along the hall, borne by grinning trencher-men, 
handed by red-cheeked damsels, and placed in endless 
succession upon the tables. 

First came the lordly boar’s head with the lemon in 
its mouth, racy and piquant ; then the noble sirloin 
of beef garnished with boughs and rosemary ; haunches 
of red and. fallow deer ; sucking-pigs fed daintily on 
dates and muscadine, and stuffed with rich puddings ; 
capons, barn-door fowls, turkeys, geese, and boiled 
mallards ; a shield of brawn with mustard ; roasted 
neat’s tongue, and chine of beef ; a goodly and chris- 
tian gammon of bacon, that no suspicion of Jewish 
taint might be there. Nor was the cook’s skill want- 
ing in the various dishes of quaint device ; as the red 
herring o’ horseback, wherein her craft had shown the 
likeness of a rider galloping away through a green 
field, which was cunningly represented by a corn sal- 
ad ; pies of divers kinds, as warden-pie, olive-pie, pip- 
pin-pie, mince-pie, and baked chewets ; hog-liver pud- 
dings, veal-toasts, carbonadoes, pamperdy, links, fritters, 
tansies, and quelques-choses ; jumbals, leach-lombard, 
custards, or dowsets ; suckets, wet and dry ; March- 
pane, sugar-bread ; jellies of all colours, marmalades, 
and florentines ; as well as juncates and dainty confec- 
tions, spiced and richly sweetened, of quinces, pome- 
granates, oranges, and other fruits, with cream or sugar. 
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That all space might be given to the dishes, the 
various drinks were placed on a sideboard, whence the 
guests were supplied with whatsoever they might 
choose to call for. There were generous wines of 
many vintages ; those quaffed plain in their native 
excellence,—from the foreign luxuries of princeliest 
sack of Xeres, strong sacks of Canary and Malaga, 
and rich muscadine, to the home-made delicacies of 
Ypocras, Clary, and Bracket ; those concocted, to 
suit other palates ; some sweetened with sugar ; some 
seasoned with lemon and spices ; some brewed into 
possets, with eggs; the two kinds of raisin-wine, 
brown and white bastard ; with good store of distilled 
liquors, such as rosa-solis, and aquavite. Ale and 
beer were in profusion ; from the stately March ale, 
to simple small beer ; there was double beer, double- 
double beer, mum, and dagger-ale ; there was the 
popular huffcap ale, dear to the common lip by such 
familiar titles as ‘‘ mad-dog,’’ ‘‘angel’s food,’’ and 
‘¢ dragon’s-milk.’? These different malt drinks were 
also to be found choicely compounded, as well as the 
wines ; spiced, and sugared, with a toast floating, — 
warm, and mellow, and cordial. There was not absent 
the favorite bowl of spicy nut-brown ale, called 
Lamb’s wool, with its bobbing, hissing, roasted crabs, 
or apples, and the sprig of rosemary to stir and im- 
part a flavour. The fruity beverages of cider and 
perry were there for those who chose them; and 
though the honey-made metheglin had fallen into dis- 
repute, some calling it ‘‘little better than swish- 
swash,’’ yet as a Welsh family of the name of Evans 
had lately come to settle at Windsor, and were ex- 
pected to be present, it was thought well to have 
metheglin provided, out of due regard to the well- 
known national predilection. 

The feast was at its height ; the dishes were all set 
on table ; the door that had so frequently opened and 
given to view the busy cook and her helpers, the roar- 
ing fire, the laden spits, the steaming pans, the whole 
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paraphernalia of the glowing kitchen, was now closed ; 
the trencher-men and damsels ceased going and com- 
ing across the hall with dishes, and confined their at- 
tention to the tables, round which they perpetually 
hovered, leaning over the backs of the guests, reach- 
ing platters, handing trenchers, serving drinks ; carv- 
ing, helping, pouring wine, frothing ale ; now jesting, 
and laughing, with the guests, when they good- 
humouredly addressed some facetious remark to them ; 
now shouting and bawling directions to each other. 
At its height was the jingling of glass and china, and 
the clinking of silver flagons and goblets, and tank- 
ards, at the dais-table ; at its height was the clatter 
of pewter platters, and dishes, and measures, of 
wooden trenchers, of beechen cups, of treen ladles, of 
horn spoons, at the long tables,—especially below the 
salt, for noise is inseparable from enjoyment among 
the less well-bred ; at its height was the mirth and 
uproar of the feasters, when Poll Quickly said to her 
father and mother,—or rather screamed to them, for 
it was as difficult to make a person hear amid all that 
riot and confusion, as the remark was safe from 
chance of reaching the ears of any one but him or her 
immediately addressed :—‘‘ Said I not sooth, father, 
when I told ye ’twould be a brave feast ?”’ 

‘* Ay, ay, brave enough! It’s well for a farmer to 
get on thus in the world. Lord warrant us! See 
the china dishes, and the silver goblets, and the 
pewter service, that have taken the place of the treen 
platters and plain gear that would ha’ served an honest 
man’s turn in my young days, e’en at the upper end 
of the table ; now, they must needs be used but by 
us below the salt ;’’ grunted John ; though he was 
compelled to growl a little above his usual key that he 
might be heard in reply. 

‘*O, but most part o’ they fine things, the plate, 
and the china, and the glass, are borrowed from their 
great friends ;’’ said Poll Quickly ; adding, with all 
the precision of a gossip proud of the accuracy of her 
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information, ‘‘ the parcel-gilt flagon came from Sir 
Mark Pursey’s ; the six tankards from Arden Hall ; 
that great china charger was lent by lady Fragilhurst ; 
and the cut glass goblets, and biggest salt-cellar by—”’ 

‘““T care not whence they came, nor who lent ’em, 
lass ;’’ said her father ; ‘‘I can see well enow that 
the Gays and the Mays are rich and well to do, setting 
aside the finery of the tables.’’ 

“The pewter’s all theirs, I know for surely ;’’ per- 
sisted Poll ; ‘‘ dishes, platters, bowls, spoons, all the 
whole service, for I helped to scour and brighten it 
myself ; they use it every day ; the treen set, and the 
horn spoons are only for the servants. But just look 
at mistress Barleybroth, mother! There’s a coif and 
pinners! Flanders lace; no less, I’ll assure you ! 
And see what a flaunting ship-tire Lady Pursey wears ! 
Ribbons enow to stock a mercer’s booth! And only 
_ see that gaunt lad, the Welshman’s son, Hugh. They 
say he’s a parlous scholar, and knows all sorts of 
Latin and Greek ; it is thought that if he goes on as 
he’s begun, he’ll be fit to do both Sir Paul Pureton’s 
work, and Peter Scriven’s, together,—priest and 
schoolmaster in one. If he’s as sprag at learning, as 
he is at eating, marry, I’ll ensure him the place, when 
time comes for the two old men to die, and leave him 
to stand in their shoes. Do but look at the lumps he 
puts in his mouth! It’s like loading a_hayloft. 
There’s trusses of beef and salad for you! Mighty 
different to Will Patterly ! He can’t eat for watching 
every body else. He keeps as fidgety a look-out as 
a bird pecking grain! But he’s a good soul; he has 
only one fault ; he prates too much.”’ 

At this moment, a loud voice rang thro’ the hall, 
enjoining silence ; and then the principal guest, who 
was one of the sponsors, arose, and proposed a toast 
to the health of the two mothers, Mistress Gay and 
Mistress May ; and then the other godfather arose, 
and proposed that health, happiness, and long life to 
the two new-made christians should next be drunk ; 
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and then amidst the waving and doffing of hats (for it 
was at that time esteemed no ill-breeding to sit coy- 
ered during mealtime) the toasts were pledged and 
drunk with hearty good wishes and much enthusiasm. 

And then, the two babes themselves were brought 
in, wrapped in their white chrisom-cloths, looking very 
red-faced, and staring, as if wondering at their bap- 
tismal honors ; and then, the twelve apostle-spoons, 
given to little Margaret Gay by her godfather, and 
the four evangelist-spoons, with a silver-gilt cup, 
given to little Alice May by hers, were handed round 
for the inspection and admiration of the company. 
And then, once again, all became uproar and clamour 
of tongues and utensils ; laughing and jesting, and 
eating and drinking, proceeded as before. 

Next succeeded singing, and merry tale-telling, flirt- 
ing, gossiping ; and then the tables were cleared, that 
dancing and sportive games, and all the more active 
species of merry-making might conclude the day. At 
alate hour, well pleased, the company broke up ; and, 
for long after, the christening of Margaret Gay and 
Alice May, was cited as one of the most notable 
amongst remembered Windsor festivals. 

In course of time, the red-faced, staring babies 
grew to be two of the prettiest, chubbiest, rosiest 
children to be seen in all the country round, for many 
a broad Berkshire mile. Curly-haired, bright-eyed, 
red-lipped darlings they were ; and two of the merriest 
little grigs that ever laughed the careless, happy, 
hearty laugh of childhood. In the sweet blue eyes of 
Alice May, the cloudless sky of midsummer seemed 
reflected ; and the transience of an April shower was 
all that ever sparkled on their lashes, making them, if 
possible, brighter still. In Margaret Gay’s clear hazel 
eye, danced ever glancing light, that knew no rest or 
shadow, save in sleep. 

Nurtured in kindness and indulgence, free and joy- 
ous, their childhood years were a series of holidays, 
uncheckered by a single thwarting or disturbance ; so 
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that their native cheer of disposition grew ever in 
liveliness, good-humour, and pleasantry. Their looks 
were beaming; their accents were mirthful; their 
gestures were all vivacity. They seemed human 
fairies ; mortal elves of health, spirits, and frolic 
youth ; fay-like, airy and buoyant in their behaviour, 
—of child-like substance and proportion in their well- 
moulded, active, flesh-and-blood limbs. Sprites might 
boast such bewitching playfulness of look and mien ; 
but nothing short of beauteous childhood itself could 
furnish those blue veins, that threaded the white 
temples ; those fresh firm cheeks, so round, so pulpy ; 
that breath of a dairy, or a new-mown hay-mead ; 
those mottled arms, those dimpled hands, so plump, 
soft, and smooth, yet so springy and elastic beneath 
the pressure of touch or kiss. In sooth, they were a 
couple of as bonny little creatures as could be matched 
in all merry England. 

. Neighbours’ children as they were, both of an age, 
both of a sex, both of like rank in life, and both of 
the same merry temper, it, befell, as a matter of course, 
that they were constant companions, and shared the 
same plays, the same pursuits, the same thoughts, the 
same likings and dislikings ; they shared each other’s 
pleasures, as they would have shared each other’s 
troubles, had there been any to share ; but hitherto, 
joy had been their only portion ; the very crosses 
and vexations common to childhood, seemed spared 
to them, and what might come near, their own happy 
temper rendered pointless to sting their quiet. 

‘* Alice, dear, I’ve come to fetch ye ;’’ said Mar- 
garet Gay, at the gate of farmer May’s garden, one 
fine spring morning ; ‘‘ Mother’s lent me two of the 
new dozen-bunch of horn spoons that father brought 
her from the fair lately ; so let’s away to the moat 
side, and have a good game at making dirt-pies. I 
know such a brave place, where we shall be quite 
snug, and find plenty of marl, with water at hand 
from the castle-ditch.”’ 
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It was, as Margaret had described it, an excellent 
spot for their purpose ; lying a little out of the public 
path, and screened by a copse of hazels, alders, and 
maple-trees. Here, they played for some time, hap- 
pily enough, making between them, good store of 
pies ; with raised crusts of kneaded clay, and filled 
with flints, and pebbles, and moss, and grass, and 
twigs, to represent fish, flesh, fowl, and fruit, with 
condiments and seasoning of salt, spices, peppers, and 
herbs, figured by strewed dust and sand. 

But by-and-by, they were disturbed by the advent 
of Hodge Bull-cub, the butcher’s boy, who came loiter- 
ing there, to wile away his time, or rather his mas- 
ter’s, in throwing stones into the moat, watching the 
wide-spread circles they made, listening to their 
plunge, and trying how far he could jerk them. 

‘*T wish he’d go away, Meg ;’’ whispered Alice 
May ; ‘‘he splashes us all over; see how wet my 
frock is.’’ 

‘* Suppose we tell him ;’’ replied Meg. 

‘*T daren’t ;’’ said Alice; ‘‘ he’s such a great 
fierce lad ; perhaps he wouldn’t like to be told to go.’’ 

Just then a great stone came plump down, only a 
yard or two from the bank where the two children 
knelt ; and, falling in shallow water, threw up quite 
a fountain of splashes, which plentifully showered 
Meg and Alice. 

‘“Take care what you’re about, if you please ;’’ 
said little Margaret Gay ; ‘‘ if you don’t mind, some 
of those stones ’Il hit us ; that one came very near ; 
and see how it has sprinkled Alice all over.’’ 

‘“ What do I care ?”’ said the lout. ‘‘ It’ll make 
her grow ; and spare her standing out in the next 
rain-shower. She’s little enow to want something 
that’ll make her taller.” 

The next stone fell just in the midst of the dirt- 
pies, and demolished a grand centre-dish of raised 
crust, ornamented with clay-paste devices, that had 
cost much care and time. 
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‘“ Oh dear !’’ exclaimed the two young cooks, both 
at once. 

‘7 wish you’d move farther away, if you must 
throw stones ;’? added Margaret. 

‘*T shall throw ’em just where I please; I’m not 
going to be ordered off by two chits like you, don’t 
think it ;’’ said Bull-cub ; ‘‘ I’ve as good a right to 
play here, I suppose, as you have. I might just as 
well find fault with that rubbish you’re doing there. 
Here, what’s all this? dirt-pies? clay-puddings ? 
hey ?”’ added he, coming towards the spot where they 
were, and kicking contemptuously with his hob-nailed 
shoes, among the pastry-marvels they had achieved 
with so much pains. 

‘*O don’t, don’t ; you’re breaking my goose-pie ; 
and that’s Meg’s herring-pie ; and—oh dear, don’t 
spoil that—that’s our warden-pie.’’ Alice started up, 
and threw herself against Bull-cub, in her eagerness 
.. to stay him from destroying their morning’s work } 
but the great strong lad held her at arm’s length, con- 
triving to kick down the pies one after the other, 
pushing their ruins into the moat with his foot, and 
laughing at the anger and entreaties of the two chil- 
dren, though little Meg dealt him as lusty cuffs as she 
could with her baby arm. 

In the struggle to effect his wanton exercise of 
power, the brutal hobbedehoy leaned so heavily over 
towards little Alice, that she lost her balance, slipped 
down the shelving ground, and fell into the water, 
which, however, was luckily but shallow just there. 
Margaret screamed aloud, ceased thumping Bull-cub, 
who ran off,—and was about to dart to Alice’s assist- 
ance, when she saw two boys she knew well, neigh- 
bours’ sons, coming towards the spot. She just 
shouted to them, ‘‘ Hodge Bull-cub has pushed Alice 
May into the castle-ditch,’’ and then flew down the 
bank to help her friend. 

“*T see him, the rascal, making off among the 
trees ;”’ said one of the boys; ‘‘ but I'll soon be up 
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with him, and give him as sound a thrashing as ever 
he had in his life.”’ 

‘“‘Do, Frank, and I’ll help the girls ;’’ said the 
other boy ; ‘‘ the water isn’t deep here; I’ll soon 
have her out.”’ 

But long before this speech was finished, Frank had 
sprung after the butcher’s boy to execute his well- 
deserved sentence. 

The other boy found the two little girls hand-in- 
hand ; one close by the edge, trying to tug her out of 
the water, in which the latter stood, up to her waist ; 
having fortunately fallen in such a position, that she 
could readily scramble to her feet, though she could 
not draw them from the muddy bottom in which they 
stuck. 

‘*Give me your other hand, Alice May,’’ said the 
boy, seeing how matters stood; ‘‘now then, pull 
away, heartily, Margaret, and we’ll soon have her 
out.”’ 

But not so soon, could they succeed in extricating 
her ; first one foot, then the other, stuck fast, then 
she slipped down on her knee, and souse went she into 
the water again. 

‘*Can’t you contrive to slip your feet out of your 
shoes ? never mind your shoes ! leave them stuck fast, 
so that we get you out !’’ said the boy. 

‘*O, D’ve long ago lost my shoes ;’’ said she laugh- 
ing; ‘Stay ; now I think I’ve got my right foot 
clear. Now, pull !’’ 

‘Well, make a good stride, and plant your foot 
on the firmest place you can find; here, here’s a 
gravelly spot! Now then, hold tight! Grasp our 
hands well! Haul away, Margaret! Here she is! 
Safe ashore !’’ 

Alice once landed, they all three made the best of 
their way to farmer May’s, that Alice might be put 
into a warm bed without delay ; and then mistress 
May made little Meg hasten home, that she might 
change her clothes, which were very wet, too; and 
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then the boy, thanked and lauded by both families, 
for the help he had given their darlings in their need, 
went to look after his companion, whom he had left 
in pursuit of Bull-cub. 

He found him just emerging from the copse, look- 
ing hot and flushed, but victorious; though the 
butcher-boy was half again as big as himself. 

‘“T’ve given the hawbuck such a drubbing as I 
think he won’t forget in a hurry,’’ said Frank ; ‘‘ he 
can ‘bluster enough to little girls, but he can only 
blubber and yelp, like a cur as he is, when he has to 
deal with boys. I left him howling, as: our hound 
does at the moon ; and with great big tears rolling 
down his nose. But how did you get on, George, 
with the girls—the two children ?”’ 

‘*T found them laughing as heartily, as your lout 
was crying,’’ said George; ‘‘they’re two merry- 
hearted little souls—nothing puts them out—not even 
a souse in the castle-ditch.”’ 

‘* Did they both tumble in ?’’ said Frank. 

‘No, only one ;’’ said George ; ‘‘ but there they 
both were, roaring a-laughing—the one pulling, the 
other being pulled—both dripping wet, and bespat- 
tered with mud—but laughing fit to kill themselves at 
the pickle they were in. Little Alice, with her bright 
flaxen hair all blown off her face, and showing her 
pearly rows of teeth between those coral lips of hers, 
looked like a young mermaid, as she stood giggling, 
and struggling, and slipping about, waist-deep in 
water. You should have seen her—and how heartily 
Meg was helping her, with all her little might, laugh- 
ing asmuch as pulling. You should have seen them We 

‘“T wish I had!’ said Frank. ‘‘I wish I hadn’t 
run after that chap, but had stayed with you to help 
Meg and Alice; I half envy you your share of the 
‘adventure.’’ 

‘“You needn’t; yours was by far the most glori- 
ous ;”’ returned George ; ‘‘ you pursued the brute of 
a giant, and overcame him; I hadn’t even the merit 
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of succouring the distressed damsels,—for they 
weren’t at all distressed. You had the peril of the 
fight—I hadn’t that of the flood—it was only mud. 
It’s evident, that they also thought you had chosen 
the worst job, for little Alice popped her head out of 
the bed-clothes, as her mother was tucking her up, to 
bid me mind and thank Frank Ford for going after 
Bull-cub to teach him better manners, as she was sure 
he would now be afraid to meddle with or worry them 
any more.”’ 

‘* She’s a good little soul—as gentle as she’s gay ;”’ 
said Frank ; ‘‘ that’s certain.’’ 

Some time after that, an opportunity occurred for 
Frank’s being as completely the hero of an adventure 
where one of these little girls was concerned, as he 
himself could have desired. It happened, that Alice 
May was going to gather king-cups in Datchet mead, 
and she as usual went to fetch her little neighbour and 
playmate to go with her ; but it so fell out, that Mar- 
garet Gay was wanted at the farm, that morning, by 
her mother, who was busy making cowslip wine, and 
had set her little girl to pluck the yellow blossoms out 
of their pale green cups. Alice would have stayed 
with Meg, to help her in her pretty fragrant task, but 
her friend whispered her to go and gather the king- 
cups all the same, and that she’d get leave to come in 
the afternoon and help to make them up in posies and 
garlands, as first intended. Alice accordingly took 
her basket again, and trudged off to the field, where 
she was soon up to her chin in butter-cups, daisies, 
meadow-sweet, eye-bright, ragged-robbins, and tall 
waving grasses, flowery and feathery in all their lush 
vernal blossoming. She was so busily engaged crop- 
ping armfuls of the gay wild-flowers, and heaping them 
into her basket, hoping to get it quickly filled, and 
return to help Meg, that she was not aware of a wizened 
little old woman who stood close by, watching her. 
But presently the shadow cast upon the shining grass, 
caught the child’s attention, and she suddenly looked 
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up, and saw two grey watery eyes fixed upon her; a 
pair of wrinkled cheeks, which sank and distended ; 
shrivelled lips, that mumped, and parted, and quiv- 
ered ; and a withered hand stretched forth, looking 
like a bird’s claw—so skinny, so ash-coloured, and so 
dry. 

The child’s head involuntarily shrank from the 
talons with which this claw was appropriately gar- 
nished ; and the old woman said :— 

‘“' What pretty golden hair you’ve got! It’s as 
bright as your king-cups! Will ye give me a lock, 
my pretty dear ?”’ 

The claw fumbled in a pouch, from which it pres- 
ently drew forth some glittering instrument. 

‘“T would, and welcome,’’ said Alice ; ‘‘ but father 
don’t like to have my hair cut—he says he likes to 
look at it, and can’t spare a bit off. Meg told me 
she heard him say he was very proud of his little 
Alice’s long locks. So, please, don’t touch it.’’ 

The claw was just about to dart out, and make an- 
other clutch ; but at that moment,—shrilly whistling 
as he came along the path that lay not far from the 
spot where Alice and the old woman stood,—Hodge 
Bull-cub appeared in sight. The butcher’s boy 
paused an instant, gaping and staring across the tall 
grass, to make out who formed the group he saw ; 
but apparently soon satisfied, he gave a short laugh, 
resumed his piercing whistle, and sauntered on. 

“‘Tt’s too nigh the public way, here ;’’ muttered 
the crone ; then, aloud, she said :—‘‘ I’ve got some- 
thing brave to show ye, my dear, at my house, if 
you’ll come there—it’s not far off—only down by the 
forest-edge, close to the blasted thorn-tree ; come, [’ll 
lead ye there in three minutes.’’ 

‘“T can’t come now, for I promised to take Meg 
these flowers, and we’re going to make posies to- 
gether ; but perhaps this evening,—what’s the brave 
thing you’ve got to show me ?’’ said the child. 

‘A string of amber beads, as bright and pretty as 
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your hair, my dear; you shall have ’em for a neck- 
lace, if you’ll come with me.’’ And the shrunk lips 
puckered and mumped, and the grey eye twinkled. 

‘¢T should like to see them, but’’—and little Alice 
looked round in perplexity ; then joyfully added ; 
—‘‘O, there’s Frank Ford coming, he’ll carry home 
my basket for me, I know, and then I can go with 

ou. Frank! Frank !’’ 

The little girl ran towards him, as she saw him leap 
over the little stile into the field where she was ; and 
hastily telling him what she wished him to do, and 
where she was going, she put the basket in his hands, 
and begged him to give it safely into Margaret Gay’s 
keeping, with the assurance that she herself would 
soon be with her. Then she hurried back to the old 
woman, who had followed her brisk movements with 
some anxiety lest she should not return ; but who 
now, beckoning Alice to follow, took her way through 
the grass into the lane which led to the forest. 

For some time they walked thus, the old woman 
leading the way through the least-frequented paths 
and bye-ways ; all the time talking in a shrill gasping 
voice, that whistled through her few teeth, like wind 
through a key-hole, telling the child of the beautiful 
things, and the nice sweeties she had got in her house 
for her. 

As they reached the skirts of the forest, they came 
to a wooden hut, all grown about with lichens, and 
mosses, and brambles. It had but one window and 
a door. This latter, the old woman opened with a 
key she took from her pouch ; and when she had un- 
locked it, she drew forth the key, and took it inside 
with them ; entering with little Alice, fastening the 
door again, and putting the key into her pocket. 

The child noticed nothing of all this, so eager was 
she to see the fine things she had heard of ; and said : 
—‘‘ Well, where are the amber beads, goody? And 
the sugar-sticks, and the ae 

‘* Oh, they’re all in that cupboard, my dear ;* 
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said 
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the crone ; ‘‘ but first, ’m going to tell you how kind 
I mean to be. How should you like to live here 
always with me, hey, my dear ?”’ 

‘* Not at all;’’ said Alice; ‘‘I like to live with 
father and mother, and near to Meg.”’ 

“Well then, I’m going to be so kind as to let you 
go home to them, when you’ve given me your hair, 
little flaxen-poll ;’’ said the old woman with a grin. 

‘“But I told you, I couldn’t give you my hair,’’ 
said Alice ; ‘‘ father likes it.”’ 

** How should you like to take off that pretty kirtle, 
and let me have it to make a hood with ; hey, my 
dear ?’ 

‘* Not at all ;’’ said Alice ; ‘‘ I can’t spare it.”’ 

‘* Well then ; I’m going to be so kind as to let you 
keep it still, instead of having it to cover my grey 
hairs with, after you’ve let me cut off your golden 
ones, little fair-locks ;’’ said the crone, hideously 
jocular as before. 

‘*But I’m not going to let you;’’ said Alice 
stoutly ; ‘‘ I told you so before.”’ 

“* A’n’t ye, though? We'll soon see that ;’’ said 
the old woman, clutching Alice’s shoulder in her 
claw, which closed upon it, like an eagle’s, and draw- 
ing her between her knees, as she sat, held her fast 
prisoner, 

Alice shrieked aloud. 

“‘ Tf you give such another yell as that, you young 
imp, I’ll jab these scissors into your eye, or thrust 
’em down your throat, or stick ’em in your heart, in- 
stead of clipping your hair with ’em, as I’m so kind 
as only to be going to do;’’ said the crone ; ‘‘ so 
you’d best be quiet, I advise ye ; and it’s very kind 
of me to advise you, when I might kill ye, if I chose 
it. So d’ye mind, let’s have no more screeching, but 
stand quiet while I cut——’”’ 

Here, just as the old woman brandished her weap- 
on, and was about to sever the first lock of the spoil 
she so gloatingly coveted, her raised hand was sud- 
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denly suspended by a loud knock, as of a cudgel on 
the door of the hut. The old woman gasped a deep 
curse ; her knees relaxed an instant, in her surprise, 
and Alice sprang from between them, uttering shriek 
upon shriek. 

At that moment, the casement of the single low 
window was flung back, and Frank Ford, cudgel in 
hand, leaped into the room. 

‘‘ What are ye doing to hurt little Alice May ?2”’ 
said the boy, confronting the old woman, and placing 
the child behind him. 

‘*T was doing nothing to hurt her, young master ;’’ 
said the crone, mumping and grinning in her former 
coaxing fashion; ‘‘I was going to be very kind to 
her.” 

“* Kind !’’ exclaimed Alice. 

‘* Kind !’? echoed Frank, with flashing eyes. 
‘What made her scream, then? Odd sort of kind- 
ness, to make her scream !’’ 

‘* How can I help a child’s whims, that screeches 
if you’re trying to be kind? That won’t let you be 
kind, try as hard as you will? That’s odd if you 

lease !’’ said the old crone. ‘‘ And if you come 
to that, how dare you break into my house, you young 
whipper-snapper, laying about you with your cudgel, 
rapping and rending, tearing and driving, hammering 
my doors down, dashing my windows in, and frighten- 
ing a poor old woman out of her wits? Pack ! 
Tramp! Begone with ye! Out of my house, this 
instant, both of you !’’ 

So saying, she hobbled to the door, unlocked it, 
flung it wide open, and before Frank and Alice had 
recovered their amazement at her wild manner, now 
whining and cringing, now violent and angry, they 
found themselves out in the forest, thrust forth, by 
those withered hands that shook with age and pas- 
sion. 

Frank looked at Alice ; Alice looked at him, and 
then burst out a-laughing. 
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‘‘ Tm glad to see youlaugh ;’’ hesaid ; ‘‘ I thought 
you were frightened.’’ 

‘“ So I was ;’’ said she. 

““ You screamed like a caught hare ; and you were 
all of a tremble, when I got into the room ;’’ said 
Frank ; ‘‘ yet you’re laughing now.”’ 

‘“T was frightened enough then, while she’d got 
me in one hand, and. the scissors in the other, telling 
ine she’d poke ’em in my eye, if I didn’t stand still ;” 
said Alice ; ‘‘ but now I can’t help laughing to think 
of her pushing us out of the house, as if it was any 
punishment to be turned out! Why, all I wanted, 
was to get away.”’ 

‘‘Or I either ;’’ said Frank ; ‘‘ though,—talking 
of punishment—I should like to have her punished ; 
and I hope I shall, too. I'll speak to father about it, 
directly I get home. But how came you to go with 
her at all, Alice ?”’ 

Little Alice told him exactly how all had happened ; 
and then asked him how it was that he came to be at 
the hut, also. 

‘¢' When you left me with the basket,’’ replied he, 
‘‘T turned back to take it, as you asked me, to Mar- 
garet Gay ; and had got some way across the fields to 
Windsor, when I thought to ask myself the question 
who was the old woman I had left you with. I re- 
membered that I had never seen her before—that she 
seemed a perfect stranger hereabouts—that the place 
you told me you were going to, with her, didn’t bear 
a very good name—for the hut has been said to har- 
bour gypsies, deer-stealers, and other such vagabonds, 
upon occasion. Then it suddenly came into my head 
that the old woman herself, had not the most pleasant 
of looks ; and then I thought of what you had said 
about her promising you some beads, or something ; 
and thereupon I bethought me of what I had heard 
tell of wicked creatures luring fair-haired children into 
bye-places, that they might rob them of what would 
prove golden booty in supplying the court-rage for 
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yellow locks. In short, I couldn’t help working my- 
self into a belief that you had fallen into just such 
hands ; so, cutting myself a good ash stick out of the 
hedge, in which I had carefully stowed away your 
basket of flowers, that we might find it all safe, on 
our way back, I set off as fast as I could in pursuit of 
you and the old woman, and arrived just in time, to 
save your little flaxen head from her clutches. It 
would have been a pity, a lambkin like you, should 
have been shorn by such a scraggy old vulture as 
that !’’ 

‘¢ Father will thank you for saving his lamb’s golden 
fleece, as I thank you for saving my eye, or my throat, 
perhaps both, from her scissors ;’’ said little Alice ; 
‘it was very kind, and very bold of you, Frank, to 
venture for me.”’ 

When Frank’s father, and farmer May, and some 
of their men, went to the hut on the skirts of the for- 
est, in search of the old hag, they found the place 
deserted ; not atrace of the old woman, or of any one 
else, was there ; nor was she ever afterwards seen in 
that part of the country. 

Master Ford, Frank’s father, was a thriving lawyer 
at Windsor. He made round sums and put them by 
carefully ; so that he grew to be very rich ; and men 
said he deserved his gains, for they were made not 
only cleverly, but honestly. He would settle his 
neighbours’ disputes as equitably and as speedily as 
might be, and he as often did this by persuading 
them not to go to law, as by conducting their cause 
ip court. He made up nearly as many quarrels as 
any single man of his craft usually busies himself in 
fomenting ; and he made pretty nigh as much money 
by amicable adjustment and private umpirage, as 
other attorneys by bickering and equivocating, brow- 
beating witnesses, ferreting out flaws, and bringing 
about unjust verdicts. 

He had four sons, all of whom he hoped to provide 
for, by settling them worthily and prosperously in 
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life. Three of them he meant should learn a trade 
each ; but his eldest boy, Frank, in whom he thought 
he perceived a promise of good parts, and a capability 
of superior breeding, he resolved should have the ad- 
vantage of a university education, that he might be 
fitted for following his own profession, or any other 
he might prefer. 

Master Page, George’s father, was a substantial 
yeoman ; he was farmer or bailiff, to Sir Marmaduke 
Ducandrake, who owned the finest estate thereabouts. 
He was a large burly man, with a ruddy complexion, 
that bespoke a hearty appetite, a warm purse, and 
constant living in the open air. It was whispered 
that he was worth a mint of money, and that he could 
have bought his employer over and over again ; for 
Sir Marmaduke was an extravagant courtier, a spend- 
thrift and a gambler ; one who thought nothing of in- 
vesting all the fleeces of a sheep-shearing in a court- 
suit, of wasting a quarter’s rents on a court-masque, 
or of staking a whole copse of oaks upon a card at 
primero. When the fleeces, the rents, or the oaks 
had to be suddenly converted into ready money, 
Master Page was the alchemist to transmute them ; it 
was his gold which supplied the courtier’s need ; and 
it may be believed that the crucible, his pocket, did 
not yield its treasure without contriving to retain a 
due—or more than a due residuum of the material 
employed. 

As Sir Marmaduke’s property waned, Master Page’s 
store waxed fat and increased. The knight’s patri- 
mony dwindled ; while the yeoman’s farm swelled into 
a goodly bulk of acres. The two men’s persons were 
like their land. The one was a pale, lean, stick of a 
man—with hollow eyes, wan cheeks, and enervated 
limbs, telling a plain tale of squandered energies, 
sleepless nights, drowsy days,—life wasted in folly 
and debauchery. The other was a hale, robust, 
portly man, with a trunk like an oak, an arm like a 
staff ; a step firm and steady, the eye of a hawk, the 
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grip of a vice, and a chest as ample as his barns and 
granaries, while the purse at his girdle was as well 
filled as they. 

Master Page was no less able than his neighbour 
Master Ford to have sent his son to the university ; 
but the worthy agriculturist, like many of his class, 
had slight respect for book-husbandry, and resolved 
that George should be nothing more nor less than a 
farmer, like his father before him. 

‘¢ My boy shall know how to stock land, plant trees, 
cart a crop, till a field, and reap a corn-harvest, with 
the veriest ploughman that ever trod a furrow,’’ said 
he, once, to his neighbour Ford ; ‘‘ and that’s the 
way, I take it, to raise as fine a fortune as ever’s to 
be digged out of the pages of Virgil—for all he wrote 
a fine book upon farming, as I’ve heard tell.’’ 

Frank Ford was not a little proud of the distinction 
conferred by his father’s determination to send him 
to college. He felt that he was at once raised to a 
higher grade in society by this circumstance, for it 
was a mode of education chiefly confined to the sons 
of noblemen, and gentlemen, or those of very wealthy 
parents. 

His young Windsor friends thought he gave him- 
self airs upon it, and that he treated them a little 
cavalierly, when he returned home for the vacations ; 
but George Page, who was of a frank, open disposi- 
tion, and rarely suspected anything amiss in his asso- 
ciates,—giving them credit for being as guileless and 
well-meaning as himself,—maintained that Frank was 
the same good fellow as ever. 

Not so, Margaret Gay and Alice May,—who now 
growing to be tall girls, yet lost no jot of their merry- 
hearted sprightly humour,—thought their former play- 
mate had no right to assume the tone of superiority, 
which they chose to discover in him. They persisted 
in calling his increased height and growth, stateli- 
ness ; his more thoughtful look, contempt for their 
ignorance, and his gravity, sheer insult. He, in turn, 
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complained that they were altered; that they no 
longer received him so cordially as they formerly did ; 
that they excluded him from their games ; and treated 
him stiffly, and as a comparative stranger, when they 
met. 

‘“ You are no longer the same girls ; you are quite 
changed ;’’ said he to them one evening, when they 
all chanced to meet in the wood, a-nutting ; ‘‘ you 
don’t seem glad to see me back ; you don’t shake 
hands with me as you used. You wouldn’t treat 
George Page so, if he went to college, and came home 
to spend the vacation.’ 

‘* Nang-nang-yah !’’ said Meg, mocking his tones 
of injured innocence, and making a face at him. 
‘* He thinks himself very grand, forsooth, because he’s 
been at college ; and that he’s at liberty now, to 
school us as much as he thinks fit, since he’s taken a 
degree in university birch. Many’s the time he’s had 

_that honor, I’ll be bound, though not oftener than such 
ascholar deserved. But we don’t care for his fine tutor- 
ing, do we, Alice ?’’ said she, bursting out a-laughing. 

** No, to be sure !’’ said Alice, laughing too ; but 
her echo of her friend’s laugh was rather a faint one ; 
for she half pitied Frank, as he stood there, discon- 
certed, biting his lips, and eyeing his two laughing 
enemies, as if he longed to cuff them, but couldn’t, 
for manliness sake. Besides, she was a little touched 
by remembering how he had more than once stood 
her friend in those former times to which he referred. 

‘‘ And he must needs twit poor George, too ;’’ 
continued Meg ; ‘‘ because, forsooth, he doesn’t go 
to the university as well as the young squire.’’ 

‘‘T never twitted George ;’’ said Frank Ford. 

“* Didn’t you ?”’ said Meg. ‘‘ What did you mean, 
then, by bringing him in, when you said we wouldn’t 
have treated him so, if he had been to college, and 
come back? Unless it is that you’re such a jealous- 
pate that you grudge him our liking, which he has 
never done anything to lose.’’ 
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‘¢ And pray what have I done to lose it, pretty Mis- 
tress Meg ?”’ said Frank. 

‘ What have you done ? Why, a great deal,—every- 
thing! A’n’t you now acting the young man, and 
the collegian, truly, with us? Calling us ‘ pretty,’ 
and ‘ mistress,’ as if you were a grown man, and we, 
poor little chits. Marry, I shouldn’t wonder, if you 
had impudence enough to teach us Greek and Latin, 
only to show off what you’ve learnt. As if nothing 
was to be learnt anywhere else but at college! How- 
ever, whatever they may teach there, they don’t teach 
modesty and pleasant manners that’s a sure thing. 
And another sure thing is, that, whatever folks learn 
there, they don’t learn to make themselves agreeable.”’ 

Tossing her head, she turned away ; while Frank 
muttered, ‘‘ And stay-at-home wenches learn to be 
pert, if they remain as ignorant as sheep, in all be- 
sides.’’ 

‘“'There ! there’s one of your fine college words 
she exclaimed, over-hearing him, and looking back. 
‘* There ! you call us ‘ wenches ’—your old friends 
and neighbours, Alice and Meg! We changed—we 
altered! ’Tis you that are grown out of knowledge, 
master Frank. But we’ll try and remember you, 
won’t we, Alice? We’ll not forget you! We’ll 
match you, some day or other, for your grand airs, 
depend on’t. The ‘wenches’ won’t break their 
hearts about it, I dare say, for all you are so changed.’’ 

With another laugh,—tho’ there was a spice of vex- 
ation in it, that marred its heartiness,—Meg went 
away, linking her arm in Alice’s, and drawing her 
with her, notwithstanding all George Page could say 
to induce them to stay, and to make peace with Frank 
Ford. 

“*Pve no patience with him, I declare !’’ muttered 
Margaret Gay, as she walked on hurriedly; ‘A 
puffed-up jackanapes !_ A conceited puppy! To give 
himself such airs! ‘ Wenches,’ forsooth !’? 

‘Tm afraid we provoked him to that, Meg !’’ ob- 
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served Alice, as she tried to keep pace with her angry 
friend. 

‘‘ And I suppose George Page provoked my lord 
squire, too ?’’ pouted Meg. ‘‘ He must be sneered 
at, also, by this fine college princox, this musty- 
brained, book-worming sprig of scholarship, must he ? 
But I’ll be even with him, see if I don’t! Jl fit him 
for books, I warrant you! IT’ll sauce him with dog- 
grel, that shall be tougher to puzzle out, than all his 
trumpery Homer and stuff; which, I’ll be bound to 
say, he prates of more than he knows.”’ 

‘* How you rave, Meg !’’ said Alice, smiling. 

‘*T’ll not rave more than I'll brave ;’’ said Meg. 
““T’m determined I’ll plague him for his boy-pedan- 
try,—ridiculous in a young fellow like him, with scarce 
more down on his lip, than you orI have. Let me 
see; let me see; I’ll get Hugh Evans, the young 
Welshman, to write out my script for me—and I'll get 
“Poll Quickly to bear it. Yet stay, that won’t do 
either—he knows her, and will suspect something— 
maybe, question her; and her magpie tongue will 
blab all out. No, no, ]’ll trust no one but myself. 
Let me see ; let me see.”’ 

Next evening, as Frank Ford was sauntering down a 
close lane, that was thick embowered with hedge-rows 
of hawthorn, dog-rose, briony, and brambles, with 
many a peeping fox-glove, harebell, and cowslip be- 
neath, and many a fair young towering oak above ; 
suddenly there dropped at his feet a green ball, of 
moss, grass, and twigs, curiously enmeshed and inter- 
twined, that looked like two birds’ nests joined to- 
gether. 

Frank picked it up. ‘‘ A fairy-favor!’’ he ex- 
claimed half-aloud ; but looking, as he spoke, among 
the branches overhead, and through the hedge that 
skirted the lane, to see what mortal hand had thrown 
it there. But no mortal was to be seen ; no living 
thing seemed there, but the birds that were carolling 
their even-song upon branch and bough ; some kine 
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that were softly lowing in a neighbouring meadow, 
waiting to be milked, and some sheep and lambs 
baaing fold-ward. 

Frank Ford began mechanically to untwist some of 
the fibres of grass and withy, that compacted the 
ball ; and, to his surprise, perceived that it contained 
a scrap of parchment, upon which were inscribed odd 
crooked characters, which after some careful decipher- 
ing, he found to run thus :— 


If you’d find a mary’llous treasure, 
Book of lore and wondrous pleasure ; 
By to-morrow’s earliest sight, 

In Windsor Park by cock-crow light, 
Beneath the moss-grown beech’s root, 
(Mark’d with crosses three its bark,) 
Firm of heart, of hand, of foot, 

Dig from sunrise until dark. 


“¢ Pshaw !’’ said Frank ; ‘‘ how should this be? 
A book ; buried beneath a tree! Are there indeed 
such fairy-gifts? Knowledge is gained by toil—its 
treasures lie hidden—and are only to be brought to 
light by research. May such things be? Our Wind- 
sor Park is said to be the haunt of beings more than 
mortal. If such a book is there in truth, ’twere well 
worth the digging for.”’ 

At night, when he laid his head upon the pillow, 
his last thought was :—‘‘ What if I were to go there, 
and see the place? No harm in that. I’llsleep upon 
it.”’ 

He woke before the dawn. ‘‘I’ll go look for the 
tree, at all events, and see whether it bear the three 
crosses.’’ He arose ; but before he left home, he 
took a spade from an out-house. He shouldered it, 
and thought :—‘‘ Nobody will know of my folly, even 
if I should have the folly to put so much faith in this 
scroll, as to use my spade.’’? Passing master Page’s 
farm in his way to the forest, he encountered George, 
who was up, with his father, looking after the men 
and setting them to work, 
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‘“‘Ts that you, Frank?’ said George, coming 
through the gate of the farm-yard to meet his friend ; 
“whither away so early ? I thought you’d been more 
of a student—and loved better to pore o’nights over 
black and white, than to get up o’mornings to see the 
sun rise.’’ 

‘‘ Hush ! never mind; now you have seen me, 
come with me, if you will ;’’ said Frank; ‘‘ I’ve got 
something in hand, that I care not should be talked 
of by thy father’s hinds, and so, get over half Wind- 
sor. If I play the fool, let my chum only, know my 
folly.’’ 

He walked on, saying no word more. When he 
reached the forest, he plunged into the thick of the 
trees, and still walked on. 

‘* What seek you? A coney, ahare, or a squirrel ?”’ 
said George Page laughing, and striding after Frank. 
. ‘Or is it a buck-royal that you have come hither 

to knock o’the head with that spade, and so bring 
me with ye to bear part of the blame of deer-steal- 
ing ?”’ 

‘ Pr’ythee, peace ;?’? said Frank, peering about 
among the boles of the trees. 

They had reached a tangled thicket, or dell ; far 
and wide reputed as a fairy-haunt. In the midst 
stood a venerable moss-grown beech-tree, hollow 
with age, and but few leaves left fluttering on its 
rugged arms. The rising sun sent its penetrating 
beams through the neighbouring oaks, and elms, and 
beeches ; and, as the stream of light fell on this centre 
grand old tree, three crosses were distinctly visible, 
carved upon its smooth trunk. 

‘* By the mass, there they are !’’ exclaimed Frank. 

‘¢ What, are where ?”’ said George, amazed at his 
friend’s excited manner. 

For all answer, Frank pointed to the three marks ; 
thrust the bit of parchment into George’s hand ; 
hastily threw off his doublet ; and began digging vig- 
orously. 
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George examined the queer characters of the script ; 
spelt them over and over ; and then said :—‘‘ I’m no 
great scholar, but I can make enough out, to find that 
you’re digging in hope of a promised book.”’ 

“¢ Just that ;’’ said Frank, lustily continuing his 
labour, though it made the beads stand upon his brow. 

‘“You’re less accustomed to handle a spade than a 
pen, Ford ;’’ said George ; ‘“ give it to me, and let’s 
see how many spits I can heave to your one.”’ 

Frank Ford was about to yield the spade ; when he 
suddenly resumed plying it, as eagerly as before. 

‘‘Laugh at me if you will;’’ said he; ‘‘ but I’m 
determined to carry out this adventure myself ; who 
knows but the charm consists in being worked out by 
him alone, who’s destined to find the book ?’’ 

‘A very soft titter,—scarce more than the twitter of 
a young bird, might have been heard at this moment ; 
but it was unheeded by either Frank or George. 

‘* You have faith in the charm, then ?’’ said George ; 
““T thought you book-men held fairies and fairy-gifts 
to be little better than old wives’ tales.”’ 

‘*T hardly know what I believe—or what I doubt ;’’ 
said Frank ; ‘‘ the more we scholars learn, the less 
we rely upon our own wits. We get awed by the 
store of knowledge there is to acquire, which makes 
each step we advance seem but a plunge into fresh 
difficulties ; the light before us serves but to show 
us the darkness through which we have passed, and 
casts into shadow even our actual path. However that 
may be, I’m resolved in this search I’m about, to win 
through with it, e’en if I dig here till set of sun.’’ 

The soft titter trilled forth once more ; while Frank 
continued to throw out spadeful after spadeful of earth 
from the hole,—which was by this time pretty deep, 
—as if he had been tossing linen out of a basket ; 
for, sooth to say, he was more impetuous than skilful, 
as a husbandman. ; 

George Page stood watching him ; turning over the 
bit of parchment betwixt his own fingers, and consid- 
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ering. Suddenly he said :—‘‘ Frank, what’s the day of 
the month ?”’ 

‘*T know not,—neither do I care, I was going to 
add ;’’ said Frank Ford hastily, digging away as 
strenuously as ever. 

‘* But it may make some difference in your charm, 
you know ;’’ said George, slily. ‘‘ I do believe, it’s 
the first day of April !’’ 

The spade dropped from Frank Ford’s hand ; he 
stood aghast, up to his knees in the hole he had dug ; 
while there was an uncontrollable burst of tittering, 
as if a whole brood of young birds were clamouring 
in their nest for food. 

George Page put his finger on his lip, as he looked 
at his friend, and then stepped close to the hollow 
trunk of the beech-tree. 

‘*T’ve found the fairies,’’ cried he, peeping in, and 
discovering,—as he expected,—the crouching forms, 
- and laughing faces of the two merry maidens, Meg 
and Alice ; ‘‘ but since they’ve been pleased to play 
their elvish tricks upon us, we’ll not let them vanish 
without paying the penalty. They shan’t creep forth 
from their hiding-place without giving us a kiss 
a-piece ; shall they, Frank ?”’ 

‘* A kiss is the least I deserve for my hard dig- 
ging,’’ said Frank Ford, leaping out of the pit, and 
placing himself beside George to prevent the escape 
of their rogues of prisoners. 

‘* Let’s promise the kiss a-piece, and trust to our 
fingers for ridding us, by the exchange of a box o’ the 
ear each ;’> whispered Alice to Meg. ‘‘ Come, come ; 
let us out !”? she added aloud. 

‘ Well then, you promise ?’’ said the two youths. 

‘‘Yes, yes; we promise, of course ;’’ said the 
girls ; but the instant they had both got clear of the 
hollow tree, they took to their heels, and would have 
scampered off scot-free ; had not Frank and George, 
—half prepared for such an attempted cheat,—caught 
them before they had run many paces. Then a scuffle 
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ensued, such as the prize in question generally brings 
about between rustic lads and lasses. There was 
much struggling, and cuffing, and bending of waists, 
and bobbing of heads, on the part of the girls, to 
avoid the clasping arms, and adventurous lips that 
sought a victory. 

George Page succeeded in snatching a transient 
touch of Meg’s soft mouth, amid a storm of writhings 
and pushings, and thumpings ; while Frank Ford ob- 
tained a passing sweep athwart Alice’s rosy lips, that 
was scarce more than smoothing the silk of an electric 
machine, amidst a perfect hurricane of poutings, and 
slappings, and twistings, and twinings, of her pretty 
little body to and fro within his arms. 

‘* He’s so strong, I’ve no patience with him ;’’ she 
exclaimed, as she burst away from his embrace ; but 
it was only to fall into the equally potent one of George 
Page, who stood on the watch for her, as he let Meg go. 

Frank Ford was not quite so alert as his friend, so 
that Margaret Gay had time to dart off, before he 
could seize her in his turn. This annoyed him ; and 
he said testily,—as the girls disappeared ; ‘‘ So I’ve 
punished only one, after all! I wonder which it was 
of them that sent me the fairy-favour, to make an 
April-fool of me! I wish I knew.”’ 

‘Forget and forgive !’’ said George. ‘‘ Besides, 
I shouldn’t like to have my kisses taken for punish- 
ment, if 1 were you.”’ 

‘“ Why, what would you have ’em taken for? I 
suppose you’ve the modesty to think the girls take 
yours for blessings, master George ?”’ said Frank. 

‘‘ Well, Ive a notion that Margaret Gay didn’t 
loathe it, for all she cuffed me so heartily : it’s proper 
to struggle, you know, Frank ; they all think so, bless 
’em ;’’ said George, laughing. 

‘* And pray how did Alice May take your worship’s 
salute? Did she seem to think it an infliction, or a 
privilege ?—but the latter no doubt ;’’ said Frank, 
with a tinge of bitterness in his voice. 
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‘*T didn’t so much notice what she seemed to 
think ;’’ said George. 

‘* Now, is that careless tone of his, put on, I won- 
der ?”’ thought Frank Ford. ‘‘ The touch of Alice’s 
lip is not to be thought of with such indifference as 
that! Impossible! Not natural! He but affects 


not to care for it !’’ For another moment his thoughts 
ran on upon the merits of the lip in question ; then 
he said aloud :—‘‘I don’t know what business you 


had to kiss Alice May at all, for my part !’’ 

George Page laughed ; ‘‘ Only as much business as 
you had; we both kissed her for pleasure, not for 
business, I believe. At least, I did.’’ 

‘* You had a kiss of both the girls ; I had one only 
of Alice. I shan’t rest contented till I get one of 
Meg, also ;’’ said Frank. 

‘Tell her so ;’’ said George ; ‘‘ and if she’s the 
girl I take her for, she’ll give you one of her own ac- 
cord, to show that she bears no malice. In that case, 
you’ll come best off, after all ; for, to my thinking, 
one willing kiss is worth a dozen forced ones, any 
day !’’ f 

The next time the young people all met, Margaret 
Gay proved that George Page’s estimate of her char- 
acter was a true one. She had already forgiven, and 
nearly forgotten, Frank’s pedantic airs ; besides, her 
befooling him in the forest,—although the tables were 
partly turned upon herself there,—had sufficiently 
avenged the playmates’ cause upon the young col- 
legian ; and they were all once more upon their old 
friendly footing together. 

Therefore, when George Page said :—‘‘ Here’s 
Frank Ford cannot rest contented till he’s even with 
you for your April-morn jest, Meg; so give hima 
kiss for peace’ sake ; and then you may give me one 
for—for—liking’ sake, if you will ;’’ Meg gave a 
blushing laugh, but held out her plump fresh cheek to 
Frank, giving him her hand heartily at the same time, 

** Well !’’ said George. 
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“¢ Well 2?’’ echoed she. 

‘¢T’m waiting for mine ;’’ he said. 

‘¢You don’t think I’m going to offer it, do you, 
Mr. Impudence ?”’ 

‘* Then I may take it ?”’ 

‘¢ Take care, I don’t take something else, then. I 
may take you a box of the ear, saying, ‘ take that for 
thy pains,’ if you do.”’ 

‘*T’ll run the risk ;’’ he said, catching her in his 
arms. 

“Stay! If you snatch-it, how will it be given ? 
I thought you asked for a given one,—one to be given 
‘for liking’ sake ;’ pray, how have you deserved such 
a one ?”’ 

‘* By liking thee, Meg ;’’ he replied. ‘‘ In good 
sadness,—or rather, in sober verity,—or rather, by 
this good light,—which is the gay light in thine eyes, 
Meg,—I like thee right well; which, I take it, is a 
fair title to a kiss upon liking, in return.”’ 

‘“He’s meddling with your father’s vocation, 
Frank ; talking me out of my senses, like a lawyer ;’’ 
said Meg, turning towards him, after yielding to 
George’s wish with a maidenly colour in her cheek, 
yet with the unaffected cordiality and frankness be- 
longing to her disposition. 

But Frank had been for some moments talking ear- 
nestly to Alice, which prevented his observing what 
Meg said. 

‘“ And now, come, all: of you, to father’s ;’’ said 
George Page; ‘‘ he bade me bring as many of the 
lads and lasses of Windsor, as I could muster, this even- 
ing, to our old barn ; where we’re to have an Kaster- 
tide dance and supper. So you, Frank, take Meg and 
Alice there, while I go beat up for more guests, who 
have heels as light as their hearts. We'll have a 
merry night on’t !’? 

During that evening’s revels, the young scholar, 
Frank Ford, attached himself almost wholly to the 
side of Alice May. When the coloured eggs, proper 
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to this holiday season, were handed round, he pre- 
sented her with some asa keepsake ; he secured her as 
his partner in well-nigh every measure they danced ; 
he ministered to her plate at supper, he pledged her 
in the foaming nut-brown ale; he drank out of the 
glass from which she had sipped ; and while showing 
her all these attentions, he found himself thinking of 
the sweet fairy-favour he had won from that rosy lip 
of hers, in the early April morning among the old park 
trees. He thought how bright and sparkling, yet 
how tender, was her blue eye. He thought how gay 
and merry-hearted she was, yet how gentle and mod- 
est. He thought how gracefully agile her steps were 
in the dance, yet how seemly her behaviour ; how 
lively her manners, yet how musically soft her laugh 
and her voice. ‘‘She has the blithe humour of the 
simple country-girl, with the refined look and air of a 
high-bred maiden ;’’ thought he ; ‘‘ she might have 
been born a lady, and would do honor to the choice 
of a gentleman. What a wife she will make fora 
man of taste and breeding, in a few years’ time !”’ 

Each succeeding vacation, thoughts such as these 
floated through the mind of the young collegian, when 
he returned home to Windsor, and encountered his old 
playmates, Alice May and Margaret Gay ; and each 
time, these thoughts recurred with added strength, 
and assumed a more definite purpose. 

“¢ J will tell her my thoughts, the next time I return 
home, which will be for good and all ;’’ he resolved, 
when he went back to college for the last time. ‘‘I 
will tell her what J think of her, and learn whether 
she judges-me as favourably.’’ 

Meanwhile, George Page had been indulging some- 
what similar ruminations with regard to Margaret Gay. 
‘¢ What a frank, free-hearted creature she is !’’ 
thought he. ‘‘ What a good-humoured, comely face, 
she has! What an even temper, what a pleasant 
look, what a joyous laugh !_ The sound of it’s enough 
to set a man’s heart dancing for an hour after ; the 
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glance of her eye, to make him sing or whistle as he 
walks ; the sight of her face, to fill him with glad 
thoughts for a whole day. Her voice is like the carol 
of a thrush on a may-bough, or the ousel after rain ; 
her speech is like the bubbling of a water-brook in 
summer-time, sweet, liquid, and welcome ; her smile 
is like an opening rose, and her looks are like the 
morning. What a happy husband she would make 
of him she might love! What a cheerful hopeful 
companion, what a true friend would he have in such 
a wife !’” 

His fancy was amusing itself with just such thoughts 
as these, one summer evening, when he met Poll 
Quickly, who, like all people of her busy-bodying 
nature, made friends with every one, and forced every 
one to be friends with her. 

‘*Give you good even, master Page ;’’ she said, 
dropping the young man a curtsey as she passed. 
Then, lingering on her way, to suit her pace to the 
sauntering one he was taking, she added :—‘‘ And 
how’s the worthy gentleman, your father? Stout and 
hearty, I hope ; may Heaven in its mercy, be long 
before it calls him to a better place than this wicked 
world, I pray.’’ 

‘* My father was never better ;’’ said George Page ; 
‘**T thank you, good mistress Polly.”’ 

‘* Long may he continue so ; and may he never be 
worse than better, till it please Heaven to bid him to 
its best ;’’ said she. ‘‘ But how is it, that so comely 
a young man as his son, is walking abroad by him- 
self? When there’s not a maid in all Windsor but 
would bear him company, as welcome as the flowers 
in May, did she but know he was so lonely.’’ 

‘* Lonely, but not sadly, mistress Poll ;’’ answered 
he. ‘‘ Though a pretty maiden’s talk is pleasant com- 
pany, to be sure, yet a man can walk alone, and yet 
contrive to entertain himself, I trow.’’ 

‘“And that he may,;’’ replied Poll Quickly ; 
‘*speciously when he can make his thoughts of the 
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pretty maid keep him company, if he can’t have her- 
self by his side. I know what I know ; but all’s one 
for that.’’ 

‘‘ Why, what dost thou know, good Mistress Poll ?”’ 

‘“ Nay, nay, I warrant me, you think, master Page, 
that a mill-sixpence will cover all I know about your 
worship’s fancy for a certain well-looked farmer’s 
daughter that shall be named no names ;’’ said she, 
nodding her head waggishly ; ‘‘ but as sure as a hare’s 
foot is good for the cramp, I can tell who was she 
that sat in master Page’s thought, when I came up 
with him, just now.’’ 

‘* How know you that I was thinking at all ?’’ said 
Page, laughing. 

‘“'Troth, master Page, I know well enough, that 
when young men walk alone in the fields, their arms 
folded, their eye on the ground, their step slow, and 
their breathing quick, they’re not thinking of noth- 
ing ; I know they’re thinking of something, and a 
pretty something—an eye, or a lip, it may be ; or of 
somebody, and a pretty somebody. Well, Heaven 
made us all! But some are fashioned comely, and 
some are fashioned ugly ; some are fashioned goodly, 
and some badly.”’ 

“‘ True enough ;’’ said George Page. 

‘Ay, in truth, it is true enough ;’’ said she ; 
‘and [ll hold your worship a silver-white shilling, 
that I know who your worship deems the goodliest- 
fashioned, the comeliest-featured, and all-to-nothing 
prettiest girl in broad Windsor, though it’s a broad 
town and a wide town, and a fair town: but be it as 
broad as-a bean, or a Windsor bean, too, yet I wot 
well who master Page thinks the fairest maid there.’’ 

‘“ Go to, thou prat’st ;’’ said he. 

‘« Prate or not prate,’’ retorted she, ‘‘ I'll hold my 
own, that young mistress Gay is worth any man’s 
liking ; she’s a wife for a king if he fancied her, for 
she’s notable and saving,—a right thrifty housewife ; 
she’s a wife for the proudest lord at court, for she’s 
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frank-spoken and open ; she’s a wife for a farmer, for 
she’s pretty and merry ; nay, for the matter o’ that, 
she’s a wife for a poor man, if she chose to have him, 
for she has good looks and gay spirits enough to con- 
sole him for a scanty table and a starving hearth.’’ 

‘¢ She has your liking at any rate, mistress Poll ;’’ 
said George Page, smiling. 

‘She has my good liking, and she shall have my 
good word, too, whenever she asks it, master Page ;”’ 
said she ; ‘‘ I can see, as you can see, that she has a 
hazel eye, a ripe lip, a slender waist, and a trim ankle ; 
but I know moreover, that she’s as good a housewife 
as ever a wife in Windsor ; though so young a maid. 
She has all the gifts of a notable housewife ; she’s as 
neat as a bride, in her garments; she has a quick 
eye, a curious nose, a careful taste, and a ready ear ; 
she’s neither butter-finger’d, sweet tooth’d, nor faint- 
hearted, so that she’ll let nothing fall that should be 
held fast, she’ll waste nothing that should be used or 
stored, nor will she lose time with over-niceness. I 
tell you, master Page, she’d make a wife for a prince, 
or for the prince of young farmers, which, sooth to 
say, well I know who is.’’ And Poll Quickly ended 
her speech with a meaning look towards him, to mark 
her concluding words. 

‘Ts not mistress Alice May all this, to the full as 
worthily as young mistress Gay ?’’ said Page, ma- 
liciously, that he might mislead her, and make her 
think she had lavished her match-making praise on 
the wrong person. 

Poll Quickly was so taken aback by this-idea, that 
she could not immediately rally ; but presently she 
stammered :—‘‘ Surely she is! Never a maid in 
Windsor is a sweeter girl, or a more prudent house- 
wife, than young mistress Alice.”’ 

‘‘ Saving mistress Margaret ;’’ said Page, drily. 

*“ Ay, saving her ;’’ assented Poll Quickly ; ‘‘ yet 
inistress Alice is a rare pickler and preserver ; and so 
indeed is mistress Margaret. Such cowslip wine as 
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she makes! And yet mistress Alice hath the lighter 
hand at a crust for a venison-pasty ; but few can 
equal mistress Margaret at tansy-cakes; and then 
what skill hath mistress Alice in veal-toasts and kick- 
shaws. They’d make your mouth water only to see 
"em in a dream. Sooth to say, I cannot tell which 
maiden is the better gifted in housewifery, or the 
worthier to have a comely young farmer for a hus- 
band ; but they’ll both make passing good wives— 
above all, young mistress’’—here she glanced vainly 
into Page’s face ; which, affording no glimmering ray 
of intelligence to guide her, she stumbled on blindly, 
and ended with a vague sound of ’ay, to which he 
might prefix either G or M, as might best please him- 
self. 

‘*In short, she’s as expert in cookery and house- 
hold matters, as she’s charming in person ;’’ said 
George Page. 

‘* Troth, master Page, you never said a truer word ; 
and so you shall find, when you’ve made her your 
wife.’ 

‘Made whom my wife ?’’ said he, slily and sud- 
denly. 

“‘ Young mistress ’ay ;’’ answered Poll Quickly, 
with the same dubiousness of pronunciation in the 
commencing consonant; ‘‘ Ah, you’ll be a happy 
man, master Page ; truly, you have an eye to choose 
a sweetheart, and wit to choose a wife ; both of which 
I wish you joy of, in young mistress ’ay. And though 
I wouldn’t be bold to remind you of the wager be- 
tween us, yet you'll own I’ve fairly won it ; have I 
not, master. Page? The silver-white shilling is hon- 
estly mine.”’ 

‘¢ You shall have the shilling, fairly won, or no ;”’ 
said George Page, laughing ; ‘‘ there it is for thee ; 
thy praise of both the merry maids is honestly worth 
it,—at all events, to my ear, for I love them both, 
dearly.”’ 

‘Marry ; Heaven forbid! You can have but one 
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of them to wife, remember, master Page ;’’ said the 
startled Poll Quickly. 

‘‘Rest you content, mistress Poll ;’’ said Page, 
smiling. ‘‘I love my pretty neighbours in all hon- 
esty of liking ; they have both been my playmates 
from boyhood ; I’ve a right to say I love them dearly, 
and I do love them dearly—‘ speciously ’ one of them,”’ 
he added to himself, mimicking Poll’s word. 

‘*T’ll commend your worship to them, and tell them 
so, the first time I see them again ;’’ said Poll 
Quickly, dropping her parting curtsey. 

‘* Do so, mistress Polly ; and good evening to you ;’’ 
said he. 

‘“Good evening, and good night; and pleasant 
dreams of young mistress ’ay, I wish you from my 
heart, master Page. And may her pretty face, which 
Isee at this moment’’—here Poll Quickly’s mental 
vision gave her a confused dual portrait of Meg and 
Alice’s two sets of features blended in inextricabie 
cross-lines and hues—‘‘ may it smile near your pillow 
while you sleep, as clear as I behold it before me now, 
I pray Heaven.”’ 

Whilst this conversation between George Page and 
Poll Quickly was taking place in the fields, Meg and 
Alice were chatting together over their spinning- 
wheels, which they had brought out into the porch of 
farmer Gay’s house, that they might enjoy the sunny 
afternoon in the open air. 

‘*Tell me, Meg, is this true, I hear that mistress 
Barley-broth asked your good mother whether she 
thought you could love her son Ambrose ; and that 
honest Ralph Barley-broth told your father he hoped 
he’d not refuse his boy such a good wife as his 
daughter would make ?’’ 

‘* Yes, yes, it’s true enough ;’’ said Margaret Gay, 
laughing ; ‘‘ true enough that young master Ambrose 
was too sheepish to court for himself, and so got his 
father and mother to get him a wife ready-wooed.”’ 

‘Then you wouldn’t have him ?’’ said Alice. 
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_ ** Have him? What should I do with him, when 
Thad him? Set him to mind father’s geese ?—or to 
hold my distaff? But even these offices, I fear me, 
would prove beyond him. <A young fellow that hasn’t 
courage to look a girl in the face, or wit to tell her 
his liking, would let the geese stray, and the flax 
tangle.’’ 

‘* Poor Ambrose !’’ laughed Alice. 

**Cast not thy pity away upon a sheep, any more 
than thy pearls,—had’st thou a string of ’em,—before 
swine ;’’ said Meg; ‘‘ take my word for it, master 
Ambrose Barley-broth is not so tender a lambkin that 
he’ll break his heart upon the stony cruelty of mine. 
He’ll get his good parents to carry his bleatings to 
some other damsel, who will be content to listen to 
them at second-hand ; and then he’ll think her fairer 
and comelier than ever he fancied me.”’ 

“* Like enough ;’’ said Alice; ‘‘a shame-faced 
suitor sees most beauty in her who smiles on his suit 
with least suing. But see who comes here! That 
tattling gossip, Poll Quickly.’’ 

‘* Her tattle is harmless, and her gossip is amus- 
ing ;’’ said Meg; ‘‘ let’s hear what news she has.”’ 

“‘ A fair evening, and a many of ’em, to the two 
merry maidens of Windsor ;’’ said Poll, approaching 
the porch ; ‘‘ the wheel flies swift and the yarn length- 
ens, when spinning is done out of doors such evenings 
as these, and by such fingers as those.”’ 

‘‘ Hast thou been among the courtiers, up at the 
castle, good mistress Poll, that thou hast learnt such 
flattering words ?’’ asked Alice. 

‘Nay, I flatter not ; I but repeat what others say, 
when I avouch that the two merry maids have fingers 
both nimble and fair ;’’ said Poll. ‘‘ And as for gill- 
flirting among the courtiers up yonder, I detest, as 
I’m an honest maid, I’m above such doings. No, all 
can be said of Poll Quickly is, that she minds her 
modest calling cf bar-maid, and does its duties soberly, 
I thank Heaven for it.”’ 
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‘¢Thou still keep’st thy place at the Star Inn, 
then ?’’ said Margaret Gay. 

‘* Ay, that I do, i’faith ;”’ replied Poll; ‘‘ though 
hard’s the softest words I have there, and heavy’s the 
lightest work I have, Lord knows! Up with the lark, 
and down with the lamb, is my latest lying-abed, I'll 
warrant ye. At work by cock-crow, and only half 
done by the time the chickens go to roost, ismy daily 
labour. A bar-maid at the Star has her hands full, 
I can tell ye ; and the place isn’t a bed stuffed with 
pullet-down.”’ 

‘Why do you stay in it, then, mistress Poll? Why 
not try and get another anda better place ?’’ said 
Alice. 

“*So I would, and so I mean, if I can get some 
good soul to help me to a better ;’’ returned Poll 
Quickly. ‘‘ They do say, that there’s a rantipole 
young man coming over here from Staines to set up a 
new hostelry ; and if so, the old Star may go whistle 
for custom ; in which case, I leave, depend on’t.’’ 

‘* Rats quit falling houses they say ;’’? whispered 
Alice to her friend ; ‘‘ and here’s a mouse that won’t 
stay, where there are no crumbs to be nibbled.”’ 

** And who do you think I’ve just parted with, in 
the fields, yonder ?’’ said Poll Quickly, who had 
crossed her arms leisurely on the top of the wicket- 
gate, a few paces from the porch where Meg and 
Alice sat, and had evidently taken up her position for 
a lounging talk ; ‘‘ Pll give it ye in ten, I'll give it 
ye in twenty—though two you’ll not guess, ere you 
hit upon’s name, I warrant me. Well, Heaven be 
praised, young men will be comely, and young women 
will have eyes ; and so for the matter of that, have 
young farmers ; and a keen eye, and a handsome eye 
he has, and a roguish eye for a pretty girl, I’Jl be his 
surety.’’ 

‘* Of whom art thou talking ?’’ said Margaret. 

‘Lord, lord! to see how crafty-modest young 
maidens can be !’’ exclaimed Poll; ‘‘ As if, forsooth, 
you didn’t know, both of ye, as pat as a pancake to 
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Shrove Tuesday, or a coloured egg to Easter, that the 
young farmer I’m telling you of, is none other than 
master George Page.’’ 

‘* And what of him ?”’ asked Alice ; for Margaret 
was at that instant busy, untwisting a knot that had 
somehow got into the yarn she was spinning. 

‘“ Why, nothing of him, but what you know, both 
of ye, better than I can tell you ;’’ said Poll, glancing 
shrewdly into both their faces alternately, that she 
might try and find out which of the young girls showed 
most interest in what she was saying ; ‘‘ nothing of 
him ; but much of what he said ;’’ added she with a 
nod, as she emphasized the last words. 

‘* And what said he ?’’ Alice went on ; for Margaret 
was still intent upon the knot. 

‘* Ah, you’re a daughter of grannam Eve, mistress 
Alice, like us all, Lord forgive us !’’ exclaimed Poll 
Quickly. ‘‘ Now, I warrant me, you couldn’t guess, 
“ not you, that master Page’s talk was naught but of a 
certain young maiden, that sits nearer to me, than I 
am to London town ; and if I was to say she’s one of 
the two who are known for the merriest maids in all 
Windsor, you wouldn’t think that, either, would you ?”’ 

‘* And pr’ythee what was his talk of us? What 
found he new to say of his two old playmates and 
neighbours ?’’ said Alice. 

‘Why, he said—he said—that he loved them both 
dearly ;’’ stammered Poll Quickly ; who, when thus 
called upon to repeat what master Page had actually 
said, could recollect nothing more definite, or to the 
purpose, in his laudation. 

The two merry maidens burst into a gay laugh. 
“Ts that all the mystery thou hast to tell? That’s 
nothing new, to say or to hear! We know full well 
that we are favourites of his, as two friends of such 
long standing needs must be ;’’ said Alice. 

‘ Ay, but his favourite one of the two of ye—which 
is she, I wonder ?”’ said Poll Quickly slily, and rally- 
ing ; for she was not long to be disconcerted. 

66 Av —-which ?—I wonder, which ?’’ said Alice. 
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‘¢ But in good sadness, I think it would be hard to 
tell which ; for I believe he likes us both so well, 
there’s not a pin to choose between us. George Page 
loves Meg and me as dearly as sisters ; and he’s too 
good a brother to breed dissension, by giving one a 
preference to the other.” 

‘Sisters, quoth’a ?’’ retorted Poll; ‘‘ Troth, mis- 
tress Alice, you’re a sly bird; but there’s a fowler 
lying in wait for you, or I’m much mistook, that'll 
lure you into his net some of these fine days, and 
make you his turtle-dove ;he’ll springe ye, he’ll ring- 
fence ye, he’ll cage ye, I'll warrant ; which Heaven 
send, I pray.’’? So saying, with many a nod, and 
wink, and chuckling laugh, Poll Quickly left the 
wicket-gate, and pottered away. 

For some time after her departure, the two merry 
maids pursued their spinning in silence,—an unusual 
thing with them; but at length Alice said with a 
smiling look towards her companion :—‘‘ I’m minded, 
Meg, that should Poll Quickly be right in faneying 
that George Page likes one of us better than the other, 
and that one even more dearly than a sister, he needn’t 
fear the fate of Ambrose Barley-broth.”’ 

‘‘ He wouldn’t woo like Ambrose Barley-broth ;’’ 
replied Margaret. ‘‘If George Page loved a girl 
well enough to wish her for a wife, he’d tell her so 
himself, and at once.’’ 

‘‘May be so; and may be, that ‘at once’ is not 
so far off, eh, Meg ?’’ said Alice; ‘‘ I’ve a notion 
it’ll be shortly ; what say you ?”’ 

‘* Nay, perhaps you know best ;’? answered Mar- 
garet smiling ; ‘‘ Poll Quickly said one of the merry 
maids was his favourite ; who knows but it may be 
you, after all?’ 

‘*T know better; and so do you, Meg. Come, 
now ; own like the honest girl thou art, that thou 
see’st he loves thee, and that thou lov’st him.”’ 

‘*Tf he tell me the one, Ill tell thee the other, 
Alice,’’ said her friend, blushing and laughing. 
‘* But, come now, in thy turn own to me, whether 
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there is not one, beside the friend in question, who, 


were he to tell thee the same tale, would get as kind 
an answer for his pains.’ 

‘* Where should such a one be 2’’ said Alice. 

‘“Marry, at college, now ;’’ replied Margaret ; 
‘* but vacation-time will soon be here, and then he re- 
turns to Windsor, and then———’’ 

“¢ And then,”’ interrupted Alice, ‘‘ if he tell me the 
tale thou think’st he has to tell, I’ll tell thee the tale 
thou expect’st to hear from me.”’ 

‘“A bargain ;’’ said Meg. And the two friends’ 
spinning-wheels went merrily on ; while the spinsters 
struck into a quaint ditty, in which they both joined 
voices tunefully together :— 
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Web soundly, Thread roundly, Fast as our fingers can fly. 
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About this time, sir Marmaduke Ducandrake re- 
turned to his estate at Windsor, after a lengthened 
sojourn in London, where he had contrived to fool 
away larger sums of money than ever. One of these 
sums was lost at a tavern, where the Templars, and 
young law-students of the different inns of court, much 
resorted. The young fellow who had gained the 
knight’s money, was not inclined to trust his debtor 
any the more for finding that his rank was above that 
of his associates; and when sir Marmaduke owned 
that he had not as much cash about him as would pay 
the sum lost, the young man blustered, and would 
have doubtless proceeded to even worse extremities 
than venting his ire in several opprobrious terms, the 
least of which was ‘ sneak-up,’ ‘ coystril,’ and ‘ bilking 
knave.’ But in this emergency, one of the company, 
a country squire,—who happened to be in London ona 
visit of the’same nature with the one which called sir 
Marmaduke thither, namely, a desire to get rid of a 
little of his superfluous revenue, and enjoy a royster- 
ing season in the metropolis, —stepped forward, and 
offered the use of his purse to sir Marmaduke Ducan- 
drake, only soliciting the honor of his friendship in 
return for this passing service. 

With much alacrity, sir Marmaduke seized this op- 
portune tender. and protested that it was he who should 
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feel honored by the acquaintance of a gentleman who 
could behave with so much spirit and generosity of 
feeling. 

The country squire announced his name to be Rob- 
ert Shallow, Esq., of Gloucestershire ; upon which a 
friendly alliance was struck up between him and sir 
Marmaduke that lasted all the remainder of the Lon- 
don season. The knight introduced the country squire 
to such of the amusements at the court-end of the 
town, as he thought he might safely be seen in with 
so bumpkin a companion, letting it be well under- 
stood, that the squire was rich enough to gild his rus- 
ticity and make it pass current among the town gentry ; 
while, in return, the country squire introduced the 
knight to several delectable tavern-haunts Eastward, 
which had till now been unknown ground to the court- 
ier. But when the court removed to Windsor for the 
summer, the friends were compelled to part ; for sir 
Marmaduke had to attend the royal suite, as well as to 
visit his estate, that he might recruit his health and 
his finances, which had both suffered, in the late Lon- 
don compaign ; while, on his side, the country squire 
was about to return to Gloucestershire, to resume his 
magisterial duties, being a justice of the peace in that 
county. 

Sir Marmaduke had given his note of hand for the 
money he had borrowed of justice Shallow in his emer- 
gency ; and now, on taking leave, he told his friend, 
he would forward him the sum in question,—three 
hundred and fifty pounds,—by a safe hand, so soon as 
he should return to his Windsor estate. 

On the very morning after his arrival there, sir 
Marmaduke sent for his treasurer and bailiff, farmer 
Page, and told him the occasion he had for various 
sums ; and among others, he mentioned this one, and 
desired Page would find a trustworthy messenger to 
convey the amount of his debt to Gloucestershire, and 
to place it in the hands of justice Shallow. The 
farmer undertook that his own son should execute the 
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knight’s commission ; and accordingly George Page 
was desired to be ready by the following morning to 
set out upon his journey. 

Now, a journey of some seventy miles, through 
Berkshire woods, and meadows, and among Glouces- 
tershire uplands and hills, in lovely summer weather, 
on horseback, and at a pace suited to the rider’s own 
liking, should seem no such irksome task ; and yet, 
when it was first proposed by farmer Page to his son, 
true it is, that George did not feel the glee, in its 
prospect, which most young men of his age would 
have both felt and shown. But neither did he mani- 
fest any discontent ; he took his father’s directions 
with regard to the message and the packet he was to 
bear, and prepared to set forth with his usual frank 
good-humour and unclouded brow. 

The cause of his first unwillingness, and his subse- 
quent cheerful assent in the matter, might be gathered 
from the words he muttered to himself, as he saddled 
his horse at an early hour next day, and began his 
journey :—‘‘I can tell her, just as well, when I re- 
turn ; it has been so long untold,—perhaps unthought, 
even by myself,—that it may well abide unspoken till 
I come back. And yet, meantime, I wish I could 
have seen her ; had it been but to say good-bye ; al- 
though, had I said that, I had certainly said more. 
Well, I should have carried a lighter heart into Glou- 
cestershire could I have told its secret to Meg before I 
went ; I should be a coxcomb to fancy that hers will 
be heavy at my going away without a word ; but yet, 
I would I had seen her ere | left Windsor.’’ 

The morning was one of those so common to a fine 
English summer, when the landscape is shrouded in 
silvery dew and haze, which foretells the glowing 
beauty of the coming day ; what time the sun, with 
his amorous warmth, shall raise the veil that screens 
the coy earth, and call upon the universal sky to bear 
witness to her loveliness. 

The air was scented with many a hay-cock and 
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bean-blossom, as it came freely wafted over field and 
meadow ; its stillness was marred by no ruder sound 
than the soaring lark’s song, the lowing of herded 
kine, the hum of insects, the rustle of leaves stirred 
by its light summer breeze. All nature seemed filled 
with sweet and hopeful things ; while still the burden 
of George Page’s thought was :—‘‘ yet I would I had 
seen her ere I left Windsor.’’ It had not been re- 
peated to himself above twenty-five times, at the very 
utmost computation ; certainly, he had not measured 
a furlong’s space from his father’s farm,—when, sud- 
denly his ear caught sound of a blithe voice carolling 
some rustic ballad, and his eye fell upon the very form 
which of all others he had been longing to see. 

Yes ; there was Margaret Gay singing as clear as a 
black-bird, carrying a basket on her arm, and stepping 
at a smart pace along the hedgerow foot-path, which 
skirted the bridle-way. 

‘‘ Why, what in the name of blest fortune brings 
thee abroad, and so early ?”’ said George Page, as the 
young girl turned her head at the sound of his horse’s 
foot. ] 

‘Tam going across the fields to Ashleigh farm ; 
there’s a cotter there, who was once a hind at my 
father’s. Mother heard that his poor wife, and two 
of the children, are sick of the hay-fever, so she sent 
me over to see what can be done, and to take them a 
couple of pullets to make broth of, and some new-laid 
eggs. And what may take you this way? On horse- 
back, too ; it must be some distant errand.”’ 

“*T go, at my father’s bidding, into Gloucester- 
shire ;’’ answered George Page ; ‘‘ but I can’t tell thee 
well all about it, thou walking, I riding. Either [ll 
dismount, and sit beside thee awhile under the hedge ; 
or thou shalt get up with me, and let Daisy carry thee 
to Ashleigh farm, round by the roadway, which, with 
the help of her back, will be as near as the path over 
the fields.’’ 

“Pll not be the means of making George Page 
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loiter on his errands ; and so, mayhap, get his father’s 
ill-word ;’’ said Meg. 

““Give me thy hand, then ; set thy foot firm on my 
instep ; now give a spring, and up thou art !’’ And 
thus she was lifted to his saddle-bow. 

‘* And now tell me, Meg, 7 

‘*T thought you were to tell me ;’’ interrupted she } 
for George Page,—doubtless in his anxiety to prevent 
her falling from the horse,—had passed G4 aris 
around her; and, as he spoke, they held her more 
closely than the danger seemed to require ; ‘‘ you were 
going to say what causes your journey into Gloucester- 
shire, weren’t you ?”’ 

‘* Ay ; my father sends me thither, on business of 
sir Marmaduke’s, to one justice Shallow. I shall be 
gone a bare fortnight, I fancy ; but meanwhile I’m 
glad to have seen Margaret Gay before I set forth, 

though it be to say farewell.’’ 

“  €¢ ¢ Warewell’ for so short an absence, is no hard 
word to say ;’’ said Margaret Gay. ‘‘ Better have to 
say ‘farewell’ for a fortnight’s ride, than ‘ God be 
wi’ you’ for a year and a sea-voyage.”’ 

‘I’m glad to hear thee say thou had’st rather part 
with me for a fortnight than a year, Meg. But let 
me ask thee a plain question or two.”’ 

“‘Thou’rt like to get but wry answers to thy plain 
questions, if thou hold’st me so tight, George ;’’ said 
she ; ‘‘ prisoners, thou know’st, are apt to be crabbed 
in reply to their jailers.”’ 

‘‘T am no jailer ; I would be none to thee, Meg ; 
I would be thy husband ;’’ said George Page. 

‘“ My husband ? cry you mercy, what is that but a 
jailer ?’’ replied she. 

“¢ Tl] show thee what else, if thou’lt make me thine, 
dear Meg ;’’ he said. ‘‘ No grim jailer ; but a warm 
friend, a zealous protector, a loving spouse, shalt thou 
have of me, if thou wilt have me for a husband.”’ 

‘Too many good things in one man, to refuse ; I’ll 
think of your good offer, if you’ll give me breathing- 
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space. Set me down on the ground; I can think 
more at my ease there, than I can here. A free-born 
English woman pants for liberty of choice, and how 
can I choose freely when you hug me so tight? [’m 
in prison here, and can’t give your proposal considera- 
tion at large, which is its due. Set me down, 
George.’ 

‘That will I not; unless you tell me that the gyves 
hurt you ;”’ said he, letting his arms give her another 
gentle clasp. 

‘¢ Tf I tell you they neither pain me nor offend me, 
you’ll be asking me to wear them for life ;’’ said 
she. 

** You should never know rougher shackles ; nor 
worse prison-fare, than bread and cheese with appro- 
priate garnish—and thou’rt too good a housewife not 
to know what that is; nor crueller usage than this.’’ 
The last word was accompanied by something that 
rhymed to it ; while Meg said :—‘‘ If you neglect the 
bridle thus, master George, I fear me Daisy will take 
her own pace, and we shall never reach Ashleigh farm 
to-day.”’ 

‘*T care not how long we are going thither ;’’ said 
George Page. 

‘* Ts it thus you obey your father’s bidding to speed 
into Gloucestershire ?’’? asked Meg. 

‘“ He bade me ride, not speed ; and I am resolved 
I will not on thither, until I carry with me thy prom- 
ise to be my wife on my return, Meg. T’ve set my 
heart on it.’’ ; 

‘Tf so, I can but give thee the promise thou de- 
sir’st, George ; and to make it better worth the carry- 
ing, suppose I let thee know that my heart goes with 
it ?”’ said Meg. 

The storm of kisses with which her frank words 
were greeted, may be inferred from Meg’s exclama- 
tion of ‘‘ George, you’ll frighten the very birds off 
the trees! See how farmer Ashleigh’s sober cows are 
staring at us! But there’s Miles Swinkley’s cottage. 
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Now set me down in earnest, George, God bless 
thee ; and farewell !’ 

With one parting hug, the lover let his mistress 
dismount ; and then he set forward at a pace that 
sei make up for the time he had so pleasantly 
ost. 

In the afternoon of the fourth day from the one on 
which he left home, George Page found himself at the 
gates of master Robert Shallow’s dwelling. It was a 
goodly red-brick house, with a trim flower-garden in 
front and surrounding the immediate tenement; a 
spacious orchard, barns, and out-houses, lay beyond ; 
and beyond those again, was a moderately-sized deer- 
park, with a few acres of grass and corn-fields. 

When George Page pulled the great gate-bell to 
announce his approach, there was a rough grinning 
head or two thrust forth from a stable near at hand 
_ —there was a whispering—a boy ran across the lawn, 

and entered the house by a little side door; then 
from the principal entrance there issued a man-servant 
of apparently greater dignity, who was donning an 
official coat of livery-as he came along towards the 
gate, through which he inspected the stranger on 
horseback, and enquired his business. 

‘¢T come on business from sir Marmaduke Ducan- 
drake to his good friend master Robert Shallow. Be 
pleased to tell the worthy justice this, and that I crave 
to see him by the name of George Page.”’ 

‘<J will bear your message, sir ;’’ and the man dis- 
appeared. 

Presently he returned ; opened the great iron gates 
with some pomp ; and calling to a stable-lad, he bade 
him lead the gentleman’s nag away, while he besought 
master Page to follow him straight to his worship. 

Master Robert Shallow was seated in state, in the 
apartment which served him as a justice-room, and 
rose a little stiffly to receive the emissary of sir Mar- 
maduke, as if willing to do him honor; but when 
George Page had stated his errand, had repeated the 
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knight’s greeting, and had delivered the sum he had 
in charge, with many courteous acknowledgments on 
the part of sir Marmaduke for the seasonable aid 
afforded by his esteemed friend, master Robert Shal- 
low, the justice subsided into the slipshod ease, and 
good-humored babble which was his usual manner. 

‘Why, this is well, this is well, of my friend, sir 
Marmaduke. It is noble ; believe me, it is noble, to 
remember his debt, and not leave all heed of it, as 
many a gay fellow of a courtier would have done, if 
all slanders were true that men breathe against us 
gentry, who love a London life, and a merry ; it is 
well, it is well ; at a word, it is noble, right noble.’’ 

‘*T shall bear him word of your good esteem, sir, 
when I reach’ Windsor with this paper ;’’ said George 
Page, as he folded up the quittance which the justice 
had written out, and handed to nim. 

** Ay, do so, do so, good youth, when you return 
to Windsor ; but that must not be speedily. You 
must give me your good company awhile, master Page ; 
we cannot part so, we cannot part so; by yea and 
nay, I cannot part with you yet.”’ 

‘“T thank you heartily for your hospitality, worship- 
ful sir; for a night I will gladly accept it ;” said 
George Page. 

‘“A night shall not serve, master Page; a few 
days you must spare me. By cock and pye, I will 
not be said nay. A night shall not serve ; in good 
sooth, it shall not ; give me your hand, sir, give me 
your hand upon it.’’ 

George Page, who was not one to withstand hearti- 
ness of manner, shook hands with the worthy justice, 
and promised to stay the few days he desired ; al- 
though, in his secret heart, he would have been glad 
to hasten back to Windsor and to Margaret Gay. 

“Tt is well said, master Page, and it is well said, 
indeed. To-morrow I expect some cousins over here 
to see me. Worshipful master Silence, a brother 
justice of mine ; with his good wife, who was a Shal- 
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low—my cousin, Winfred Shallow; and their two 
children,—my god-daughter Ellen, and her young 
brother, William ; good children, very good children ; 
good and fair, good and fair.’’ 

“Right glad shall I be to make acquaintance with 
so many goodly scions of master Robert Shallow’s 
family ;’’ said George Page. 

‘* By’r lady, master Page, I think the Shallows are 
a goodly family ; we are known in the county, we are 
known in the county, master Page ; ’tis an old coat, 
an old coat, and a respected coat; it blazons well 
’mongst our country scutcheons ; its dozen white luces 
do no shame to Gloucestershire ; ’tis a good coat, and 
an old coat. Can there be more said? It is both 
good and old.”’ ; 

‘*Jt hath worn well, and been born honorably ;”’ 
said George Page. 

‘* Bodykins, master Page, you say well, and you 
say well, i’faith. AndI shall let you see more cousins 
.—more of the goodly family we wot of. Mistress 
Slender, that was a Shallow—Bridget Shallow—a 
cousin of mine, dwells here in the house with me, since 
her husband’s death—a worthy man, master Page, 
nobody dare say an ill word of him, and he broke his 
neck in a fox-chase,—and her son, Abraham Slender, 
worthy to be a Shallow—as he is in blood, indeed and 
in faith.’’ 

‘*T shall be glad to know them, sir ;” said George 
Page. 
** And you shall know them ; and know them soon, 
too. Come with me, good master Page; we shall 
find them in the orchard, I warrant me. Come with 
me ; come with me.”’ 

Justice Shallow, having previously ascertained that 
his guest had already dined, led the way to the or- 
chard ; and there, as he expected, they found mistress 
Slender seated, knitting, beneath an apple-tree, beside 
an oaken table, on which was spread a dessert of fruit 
and cakes, sweetmeats, and wine. 
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‘Servant, sir;’? said mistress Slender, looking 
over her glasses at the young stranger, and giving a 
short nod in answer to George Page’s low bow towards 
her, as the worthy justice performed the ceremony of 
introduction. ‘‘ It’s well junkets and pippins don’t 
cool, standing in the open air ;’’ the lady continued, 
in a kind of mumbling undertone addressed to no one 
in particular, but aimed at the master of the house ; 
“* but if it had been a good hot chine and dumplings, 
or a smoking sirloin, it would ha’ fared the same.’’ 

It was a fashion peculiar to mistress Slender—no, 
not quite peculiar to her, for some good ladies have 
been known to share it in common with her,—but it 
was a fashion of mistress Slender’s to signify her dis- 
pleasure at the conduct of those around her, by side- 
wind remarks, muttered in a low grumbling voice ; 
and thus, on the present occasion, did she mark her 
disapproval of her cousin, the justice, and his guest, 
for having, by their protracted talk in the justice- 
room, kept the dessert waiting. 

But it was the custom with those who knew her, to 
pay not the slightest regard to these animadversions 
of hers, since they were spoken in a sort of soliloquy, 
that claimed no absolute reply ; so now, justice Shal- 
low, as if no such words had been uttered, said to 
her :—‘‘ And where’s my cousin Abraham? Where’s 
he? He should be here ; he should be here ; I want 
to make him known to this worthy young gentleman, 
master George Page. Where’s Abraham ?”’ 

‘“He’s down at the kennel, I fancy ; he’ll get his 
legs bit off, or his head torn to shivers, or his back 
bone rent in twain some of these odd days, if he’s let 
to go among those rampagious hounds, all day long, 
as he does now ;’’ said mistress Slender. 

‘“My young cousin’s parlous fond of dogs; his 
heart’s with the hounds always ; he’d take meat and 
drink with ’em, sleep with ’em, live with ’em, if he 
could ;”” said justice Shallow to George Page ; ‘‘ he’s 
fond of dogs ; vastly fond of dogs.”’ 
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‘* He’ll turn to a dog himself, if he’s let to be with 
’em so much ;’’ muttered mistress Slender. 

“* Davy, what Davy, I say !’’ shouted justice Shal- 
low to the serving-man, of whom he caught a glimpse 
just then, —the same who had ushered George Page 
in; ‘‘come hither, Davy ; run, Davy, and bid one 
of the lads speed down to the kennel, and bring hither 
master Slender ; tell him I want him here, I want 
a here. And Davy ! Davy! Let me see, let me 

; bid Wilham Cook get us an early supper ready ; 
Be young guest here, will be glad of a timely meal 
after his ride ; and Davy | ! Davy ! No—no matter ; 
go thy ways, Davy.” 

‘The varlet should be told to wear his shoes up at 
heels, and not be allowed to go about, that slipshod 
fashion ;’’? said mistress Slender, looking after the 
serving-man as he ran off, with his dangling soles 
flacking against his feet like a loose horse-shoe ; ‘‘ but 
he’ll have kibed heels next winter, for his pains, that’s 


«~ one comfort.’’ 


At this moment, a tall gangling lad, of about ten or 
eleven years of age, came leaping over a wicket gate 
that led from the orchard into the park, and came 
straight to the table, exclaiming :—‘‘I haven’t had 
any dessert yet! Why wasn’t 1 called? I’ll have 
some, though, or I’ll know why.’’ 

He was just going to snatch some of the fruit, when 
suddenly perceiving George Page, he stood looking at 
the stranger with staring eyes and gaping mouth. 
The hand which had been stretched out, was shyly 
withdrawn, and began to fumble with the lash of a 
whip which he held in the other ; winding it round 
and round his fingers, coiling and uncoiling it, all the 
time keeping his eyes fixed and his mouth open, 
gloring at Page. 

‘Come hither, Abry ;’’ said his mother ; ‘‘ why, 
what a sight the dogs have made of thee, boy. Here’s 
a crumpled ruff and soiled doublet !”’ 

But the lad did not move, His feet remained 
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glued to the spot ; his eyes and mouth were still wide- 
fixed ; and he kept on twisting and untwisting the lash 
of his whip round his hand. The only sign he gave 
of having heard his mother, was a hunching shrug of 
one of his shoulders. 

‘¢Thou was’t called to dessert, believe me, cousin 
Abraham ;’’ said justice Shallow ; ‘‘I sent for thee 
just now ; did’st not meet Davy? I sent him for 
thee ; I sent him to fetch thee ; I sent him for thee, 
to make thee known to good master Page. Know 
him, good worthy sir; know my cousin Abraham, 
I beseech you.”’ 

The ungain shoulder hunched once more ; the feet 
shifted and shuffled, as the cub stood first on one leg, 
then upon the other; hanging his head, with eyes 
askance, and looking much like sir Chanticleer under 
the dispiriting influence of a severe fit of cramp. But 
George Page went towards him, and, in his own hearty 
way, made acquaintance with him ; so that master 
Abraham was not so long as might otherwise have 
been, in getting over his shyness sufficiently to answer 
some of the good-humoured speeches with which Page 
plied him. 

Next day they became still better friends. Master 
Slender took his new acquaintance to see the kennel ; 
and when he found that George was fond of dogs, 
and knew a great deal about them, and imparted one 
or two valuable secrets in the management and cure of 
some of the diseases to which master Abraham’s 
canine friends were subject ; and when, moreover, he 
found that George Page expressed much admiration of 
these hounds of his cousin Shallow’s, of the mode in 
which the pack was trained and treated, of the con- 
struction of their kennel, and, in short, praised every- 
thing that he could honestly praise, in what was so 
especially interesting to master Abraham himself, 
master Abraham took quite a fancy to George Page, 
and vowed he liked him well-nigh as much as Clowder 
or Echo, 
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‘‘ By the mass, I’m sorry to part with you ;’’ he 
said to George Page, on the day before the one fixed 
for his return home. ‘‘I thought when I first saw 
you, you were like to turn out some fine Windsor 
spark, who’d treat a Gloucestershire lad like a clod or 
a turnip ; but for all there’s no court at Cotswold as 
there is at your castle, I find you can be civil and 
likely, with us in these country parts. ’Slid, if you had 
come over me with any of your Berkshire or London 
airs, I should have been as like to have swinged you 
as spoke to you, for all you’re twice my size, and 
mayhap twice my years, and so I tell you fairly. But 
I like ye ; and I tell ye that as fairly too, la.’’ 

‘* And I like you too, well, believe me, master Slen- 
der ;’’ returned Page ; ‘‘ should your cousin, worship- 
ful master Shallow, ever come Windsor-way, and 
bring you with him, I hope both he and you will visit 
us. My father and I will be proud to see you at our 
poor house.”’ 

With many friendly expressions on all sides, George 
Page left the house of justice Shallow ; the worthy 
magistrate himself coming to the iron gates to see his 
young friend mount, loading him with greetings to sir 
Marmaduke, and pressing him to come as soon again 
into Gloucestershire as might be ; while master Abra- 
ham hung about him, and expressed his grief at part- 
ing, in his own ungain fashion, fairly blubbering out 
his unwillingness to see him go. 

“TI would I might be hanged, but I’m sorry to see 
your horse ;”’? he sobbed, as Daisy, ready saddled, 
was brought round; ‘‘I like not the beast, though 
I’ve no cause to hate her. The jade never did me 
harm, yet I could find in my heart to lash her soundly 


master Slender ;’’ said Page smiling. ‘‘ She bears 
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‘‘ And Daisy is your good mare’s name ?’’ said 
justice Shallow, as he stood patting her throat, while 
George Page got into the stirrups ; ‘‘ marry a good 
mare, and a good name ; she is as white as a daisy ; 
a fitting name, a very fitting name ; nay, it can’t be 
but Daisy.”’ 

Not long after George Page reached home, Frank 
Ford also returned to Windsor. He too was on horse- 
back, and as he rode into the town, he stopped at the 
Star inn, where his horse was usually stabled, there 
being no accommodation of the kind at his father’s 
house. While he stood at the door of the hostelry, 
drinking a glass of small ale after his hot and dusty 
ride, Poll Quickly, the bar-maid, who had handed it 
to him, dropped him a deferential curtsey, and asked 
whether he would not like a cool seat under the spread- 
ing elm in front of the house. 

‘‘Thanks, good mistress Polly ;’’ said the young 
man ; ‘‘ but sooth to say, I’ve ridden far enough this 
morning to make lounging here against the doorpost 
a welcomer change, after so long a seat in the saddle, 
than the bench yonder. Besides, here I can enjoy a 
gossip with thee, and thou can’st tell me all the Wind- 
sor news, which will be a godsend to one who has been 
so long away.’’ 

‘* Troth, master Ford, and it’s like your worship’s 
kind heart to say so, and to think so. Many’s the 
young gentleman that would hold his head too high, 
and be too much the gentleman, for being a collegiate, 
to be gentle enough to care for a gossip with one that 
can’t speak Greek, I give Heaven praise ; but you 
hold it no dishonesty to idle away a half hour with an 
honest maid, which J detest J am ; blessing on your 
heart for it !’’ 

‘*'Well, and what is the best news with you, mis- 
tress Polly ; and what’s the newest among the Wind- 
sor folk ?”’ 

‘* Faith, bad’s the best of my news, master Ford, 
good as it is of you to ask that ;’’ she replied. ‘A 
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bar-maid’s life is not the life of alady. Travellers 
are few of them lords, fewer of ’em, angels; and 
fewer still, have any angels to bestow on the bar- 
maid ; a paltry tester is the oftest coin that finds its 
way to her hand, from travellers’ pockets ; and seldom 
have they eyes to see that her coif would be all the 
better for a shilling’s worth of ribbon; but that’s 
neither here nor there.’’ 

‘*T would not so disparage the coif thou wear’st 
now, as to say that it needs a new ribbon ; but here’s 
a shilling that will replace the bright one thou hast, 
when it fades ;’’ said Ford smiling, as he took the 
hint so palpably aimed. ‘‘ And now for the rest of 
thy news.”’ 

‘* First and foremost, there’s sir Paul Pureton’s 
news ; he’s dead ;”’ said Poll Quickly ; ‘‘ then master 
Hugh Evans, the Welsh Latin scholar, is to be reader 
in his place, which will make him sir Hugh, of course ; 
then there’s little old Will Patterly, the barber ; he’s 
- joined hands in the dance of death, too ; but he was 
past his work, so there’s no great loss to Windsor, 
and but small gain to the worms, for such a starveling 
body as he was, will make but a spare meal for ’em. 
A plumper morsel they’ll get in Dick Cleaveholm, the 
butcher, who, they say, is well-nigh off the hooks, and 
can’t last a week. A many’s the carcass he’s chopped 
up, and now he’s to be cut off himself! Well, 
Heaven’s above all !”’ 

‘¢ What a catalogue of deaths thou hast to tell me, 
good mistress Polly !’”’ exciaimed Frank Ford ; ‘‘ is 
there no pleasant news stirring ? Nothing but dismal 
tidings in Windsor ?” ; 

‘Ay now, I warrant me, it’s weddings, and not 
funerals, you young folks love to hear of ;’’ said 
Poll ; ‘‘ well, there’s something going on that’ll lead 
to weddings, or I’m much mistook.”” And she nodded 
her head mysteriously. 

‘¢ Indeed ; let us hear that, by all means,’’ he said. 

€¢ Why then, it’s not for nothing young Ambrose 
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Barley-broth goes about hanging his head, and cast- 
ing sheep’s eyes at a certain merry maid of Windsor ; 
it’s not for nothing that his father and mother asked 
young mistress Gay’s father and mother how their 
daughter stood affected to their son, which I heard 
was the case no farther back than yesterday se’nnight, 
when they spent the evening at the farm.”’ 

‘* And what was the answer to the suit ?’’ 

‘Nay, that I’ve not yet learned ; but I shall, de- 
pend on’t. Trust me for feretting out the rights of a 
matter, when I choose. I have an eye, I thank 
Heaven, and an ear, though you mightn’t think it, to 
look in my face, master Ford. I have both eyes and 
ears for many a quiet thing, that sly folks think to 
keep snug to themselves. There’s master George 
Page, now, fancies he’s mighty clever, and that his 
thoughts are hid up in the clouds, because he stoops 
his head like a goose going under a doorway.”’ 

‘‘ Why, George Page bears his head high, and his 
face open to every gazer ;’’ said Frank Ford, laugh- 
ing. 

““You’re right, master Ford, he doth so ;’’ said 
the imperturbable Poll; ‘‘ but it’s for that very rea- 
son, that when he does hold his head down, folks with 
half a grain of eye and ear, may see he has something 
to hide in his face and his heart.’’ 

‘* But have you seen him thus? What do you in- 
fer from that, good mistress Polly? Do you believe 
that my friend George Page is in love, as well as 
Ambrose Barley-broth ?”’ 

‘* Troth, master Ford, I believe what I believe ; I 
refer what I refer ; and I know what I know ;’’ said 
Poll Quickly, becoming more mysterious, in propor- 
tion as she perceived her companion’s manner denote 
stronger interest. 

‘“And what dost thou know? Anything for cer- 
tain, of George Page’s liking ?’’ pursued Ford. 

‘* For certain is one thing, and for uncertain’s an- 
other, and guess-work is a third ;’’ said she oracu- 
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larly ; ‘‘ but as true as a carp’s jawbone staunches a 
cut finger, so sure is master George Page in love.”’ 

‘* And with whom ?’’ said Ford eagerly. 

‘* Ay, that’s the word he keeps so close; but 
though he speaks it not it’s as clear to be seen, to a 
quick eye, as though he bawled it at the market- 
cross ; and mine’s no dull eye, I praise Heaven for it.” 

“Tt is bright and sparkling, and will pierce many a 
heart, I warrant it, when set off by gay colours ; let 
thy next knot of ribbons vie in hue with the rainbow, 
I pry’thee, mistress Polly ;’’ said the young man, 
pressing on her an additional gratuity. 

‘“ Lord, Lord ! see how impatient you young schol- 
ars are, when there’s anything to be learnt ;’’ said 
she, pocketing the coin ; ‘‘ you think no price too 
great for knowledge, and that’s a worthy purchase, 
Lord knows, and I’ll bear witness. What can money 
be better spent in, than in learning, I should like to 
know ?”’ 

‘* Then let me have thy lore, good mistress Polly ;”’ 
said Frank Ford ; ‘‘ come, what hast thou to inform 
me, in the matter of George Page’s love? I would 
fain know who is his choice ?”’ 

‘* As for informing any lore to such a scholar as 
your worship, it seems a likely thing, indeed, I could ; 
but since the best sprag learner that ever learnt, can’t 
hope to learn what’s passing behind his back without 
being told, why, I'll e’en make bold to tell your wor- 
ship what has taken place, since you’ve been away, 
in young master Page’s heart.’’ 

‘* Ay, do, I pry’thee ;’’ said Ford. 

‘* Well then, both the long and the short of it, and 
the very yea and the no is, that master George Page 
is in love with one of the merry maids of Windsor— 
and you know well enough who.are the two that bear 
that nay-name.”’ 

‘Ay, ay, I know well enough! And which of 
them, I pry’thee, is George’s choice ?’’ said Frank 
Ford, hurriedly. 
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‘¢ Well, as I told you, I have an eye to see, and an 
ear to hear ; and though he beat about the bush, and 
wouldn’t have had me see which of ’em he had the 
best mind to, yet as clear as eggs is eggs—speciously 
new laid ones,—I could make out that he asked most 
direct questions about mistress Alice May.” 

‘‘T thought as much ;’’? muttered Frank Ford be- 
tween his ground teeth, as his thoughts reverted to a 
certain April morning, when George Page’s manner 
in alluding to Alice’s kiss had appeared to him studi- 
ously indifferent. 

“Yes ;’’ continued Poll Quickly, still more glibly, 
for his muttered exclamation had confirmed her in the 
impression which had gradually gained ground with 
herself, that Alice was in reality the one George Page 
preferred ; ‘‘ yes, he certainly led most to her praise, 
when I was speaking of them both ; and moreover, 
soon after that, when I fell in with the two merry 
maidens, spinning in the porch like notable house- 
wives as they are,—no gadabouts are they, Ill war- 
rant ye, but a blessing to any man for a wife,—I 
mind me, that mistress Alice asked a many questions 
about what he thought of them, and what he had said 
of them ; whilst mistress Margaret was too busy with 
her wheel to note much what [ talked of.’’ 

‘It’s but too clear; I ever dreaded this. Who 
could see her, and not love her? And he has seen 
her and known her from her childhood ;’’ thought 
Frank Ford. 

‘* And now, I’ll warrant, we shall have you making 
up to the other merry maiden ; and so, we shall have 
a double wedding; Lord forgive us!’ said Poll 
Quickly. Then gaining assurance from the start with 
which Frank Ford received this proposition, as he 
woke up from the momentary trance into which this 
retrospect had plunged him, she went on to say :— 
‘“‘ Well, well, it’s a strange world to see! Young 
men and maidens will be thinking of loving each 
other, and marrying, and all kinds of housewifery, 
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and settling, and new relationships, and Heaven above 
knows what beside! Marry, your worship’s a wag, 
and knows how to fix upon a comely bride like the 
rest of us! And a comely bride she’ll make, will 
mistress Margaret ; and a merry wooing and a speedy 
wedding may you have of it with her, I say, and I 
pray too.’’ 

“It is kindly meant, and kindly wished ; I thank 
thee for thy meaning and thy wish, mistress Polly ;’’ 
said Frank Ford, as he took his leave of the Star hos- 
telry, and its communicative bar-maid. 

That evening there was to be a merry-making at 
farmer Page’s, to celebrate the return of his son from 
Gloucestershire. All the young people of the neigh- 
bourhood were to be there ; and when it was found 
that Frank had also come home from college that very 
day, an invitation was despatched, begging him to 
join the party. He was in no mood for mirth ; he 
thought of pleading fatigue from his ride, a head- 
ache,—anything—to excuse him from going among 
his friends, two of whom, at any rate, he dreaded to 
meet. He might have honestly urged either of these 
pleas, for his agitation since he had heard of George 
Page’s love for Alice May had made him feel ill—sick 
at heart—sick of the world, burning with mortifica- 
tion and a sense of ill-usage. Then again he resolved 
he would go, and satisfy himself with his own eyes, 
of what he already felt but too well assured. He 
thought the pain of seeing them together, and of wit- 
nessing the tokens of their attachment, would be even 
less agony than the tormenting tricks which his fancy 
now played him, as he pictured the girl he loved re- 
ceiving the vows, and responding to the affection, of 
another lover. 

‘¢ Why did I not speak, ere I left her last? I 
might then have engaged her liking—’twould have 
been no treachery to Page, had I forestalled him, 
though I may not now seek to supplant him. For 
she certainly did once prefer me—a thousand innocent 
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tokens betrayed her—a thousand unconscious confes- 
sions of regard showed that I was not indifferent to 
her—nay, that I was dear to her above others. Could 
she then forget this, when another than myself spoke 
to her of love? But yes—women are all alike ;—the 
mere notion of a lover is irresistible to a young girl— 
it turns her head—and the first man who offers him- 
self to her in that shape, is accepted, with no pause 
given to reflection that there is perchance one, who 
has already touched her heart. An avowed suitor is 
better worth than a silent lover—though secretly pre- 
ferred as well as preferring—to a young girl, whose 
vanity is ever her strongest passion. Then why was 
I this silent lover? Yet, let me not reproach myself, 
since the blame is due to her lightness of heart, her 
fickle fancy—no stabler than gossamer or thistle-down 
—which the first wanton breath wafts elsewhere. 1 
should rather rejoice than repine, that such innate 
levity, with so much seeming candour, fell not to my 
share. I might have trusted the affection I thought 
I read in those soft eyes, and so have gathered future 
shame instead of present disappointment. Better 
perhaps as itis! But I will go; that I may learn to 
look upon those eyes unmoved—to steel myself against 
their softness by reading falsehood where I once imag- 
ined I beheld tenderness and truth itself.”’ 

With his heart full of such thoughts, it may well 
be conceived that Frank Ford’s manner of greeting 
his old friends, when he went among them that even- 
ing, was not particularly gracious or ingratiating. 
His brow was moody, his tone was haughty, his speech 
sarcastic and abrupt. 

On his arrival at farmer Page’s, he found all the 
guests assembled ; the dancing had already com- 
menced with great vigour, in the largest barn ; and 
the first thing Frank Ford’s eyes encountered there, 
was the lithe figure of Alice May, led by George Page, 
as the young couple performed together with great 
spirit the evolutions of a country-dance. 
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He thought he had never seen her look so beautiful, 
so animated, so happy. The fact is, her partner was 
just whispering in her ear the news that Frank Ford 
had arrived in Windsor that morning, and that he 
might be expected among them every moment. There 
was a sparkling light in her eye, and a bright colour 
in her cheek, as she bounded along the dance, with 
her head bent a little towards her partner, listening to 
his low-breathed smiling words. It was all seen by 
him who watched them ; and,—interpreted after his 
own fashion,—seemed to confirm all that he had 
dreaded and heard. 

Presently the beaming eye met his; it was sud- 
denly withdrawn, in bashful surprise—the glowing 
cheek mantled yet deeper in colour, with pleasure at 
seeing him ; but in both startled look and blushing 
cheek, Frank Ford only read fresh proof; for he 
thought them evidence of her consciousness that she 
had wronged him. 

‘‘There wanted not spoken words and plighted 
faith between us;’’ he thought; ‘‘ she as clearly 
knows she has been wanting in faith to me—that she 
has broken faith with me,—as though we had been 
solemnly betrothed, and had pledged a thousand oaths, 
before she sealed a heartless bargain with him. Vain, 
unthinking girl !’’ 

‘‘You take so strong an interest in the dancing, 
though but a looker-on as yet, master Ford,’’ said a 
cheerful voice near him, ‘‘that you have not had 
time to greet your old friend and neighbour. Come, 
suppose you lead me to the lower end of the floor, 
and let us join the dancers together ; as neither you 
nor I haye met with a partner, let us take pity on 
each other. What say you ?” 

Thus challenged by Margaret Gay, Frank Ford 
could not refuse, and they accordingly took their 
places below the rest of the couples, to dance their 
way gradually up to the top of the set. 

But it was not long before Margaret perceived the 
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~ abstraction of her partner, and the little attention he 
gave to the requisites of the figure. She rallied him 
upon it, and asked him if he still prided himself so 
highly upon his college studies, as to despise dancing, 
and Windsor sports and friends ; as in that case, she 
should be provoked to send him another fairy-favor 
from the old beech-tree in the forest. 

‘In good sadness, mistress Margaret, I think the 
sin of contempt may be sooner laid to the account of 
my Windsor friends than to myself ;—I hold them 
only too fondly in remembrance.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, old friends cannot be loved too well or too 
faithfully ;’’ returned she. 

‘*T think so ;’’ he said. 

‘‘Then still let your old friends and neighbours 
dwell in your affection, master Frank ; and let us 
simple bodies have the pleasure of believing we need 
fear no rivals in your grand new acquaintances, Plato, 
or Horace. No disparagement to your noble books, 
but homely wit may sometimes stead a man, where 
book-learning fails, when a warm friend is at hand to 
give present advice, and the library is out of reach. 
Old friends and old books are both valued by the wise 
man ; and master Ford is too wise to disdain the one 
because he has learned the worth of the other. He, 
too, who may command the best of each.” 

‘¢ Were I but as sure of my friends’ love for me, 
as Iam of mine for them, there could be no danger 
of any change in our old friendship ;’’ said Frank Ford. 

‘* Believe me, master Ford, the way to make sure 
of friends’ love is to feel sure of it ;’’ said Margaret 
Gay. ‘‘Do not doubt their affection because they 
may not be always showing it, or telling you of it. 
The most valuable goods are ofttimes the least dis- 
played by their owner ; for too much airing, or bring- 
ing into light, will decay or fade the fabric. Be satis- 
fied to know where love is garnered for thee, and do 
not risk wearing it out, by seeking to have it too much 
exhibited.” 
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**T care not for the parade of love, assuredly ; but 
may there not be equal risk of finding it flown when 
we need it, should we fail to prove it is still there by 
occasional beholding ?’’ said Ford. ‘‘ May we not 
even have been too credulous, or too presumptuous at 
first, in believing that it ever did exist for us? There 
is my old friend, George Page, for instance ; I always 
fancied he felt the strong regard for me, which I have 
for him: yet there he is dancing away, with but a 
nod towards me from a distance, though we have not 
met for months.”’ 

‘* He will greet you warmly enough, be sure, when 
the measure is ended ;’’ replied she. ‘* You would 
not have him quit the dance and his partner, to bid 
you welcome, as if you were a stranger, and needed 
words of courtesy to assure you of a kind reception ?”’ 

‘* By no means; I would not interfere with his 
duties to his partner, on any account ;’”’ said Frank, 
with a hurried accent, and a bitterness of tone, that 
- told a secret to his companion. _ 

“So, so; my gentleman is jealous, is he? And of 
poor George, too! He little knows’’—and her 
thought ended with a smile. 

Presently, she perceived that, in the course of the 
dance, Frank had had occasion to take Alice’s hand ; 
that he had sought to retain it ; but that the figure 
requiring a quick change of hands, Alice had been 
compelled to withdraw it hastily from his, that she 
might return it to her partner ; and after this, Mar- 
garet saw Frank’s face cloud over more moodily than 
before. 

‘You would have me believe in the lasting exist- 
ence of kind feeling, Margaret ;’’ he said, biting his 
lip, ‘‘ and here I find a friend whom I have known 
from childhood, and who, I flattered myself, had 
some regard for me, snatching away her hand, as if 
I had been an adder among violets she stooped to 
gather.”’ 

‘¢Tn the ardour of dancing, friendship is forgot- 
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ten ;’’ she answered, smiling ; ‘‘ to the claims of a 
figure, even those of an old friend must give way.” 

‘‘ Truly, it seems so ;’’ returned Frank. ‘‘ To a 
light-hearted girl, the present claim is ever the most 
urgent ; be it the figure of a dance—the colour of a 
kirtle—the image of a new lover—or whatever de- 
mands her attention for the time being.’’ 

‘Do you learn these slanders upon poor girlhood 
from your favorite authors, master Ford? Beshrew 
me, I think we have cause of grudge against them, if 
they teach you no kinder thoughts of your old friends 
at home.”’ 

Just then the dance concluded ; and George Page 
came up, with his usual hearty manner, to shake 
hands with Frank Ford, and bid him welcome back 
to Windsor. 

There was no resisting his cordial frankness, and 
for a few moments Ford forgot all, in the pleasure of 
finding his hand once more within the grasp of his 
old friend and companion. 

But when George Page turned towards Alice, who 
was leaning upon his arm, and put her hand within 
Ford’s, saying :—‘‘ Here is another Windsor favorite 
of yours ; you must dance with Alice May the next 
measure ;’’ Frank saw in this but the action of an 
engaged lover, who permitted his mistress to dance 
one dance with the new-comer ; and in consequence, 
all his former moody restraint and coldness returned 
upon him. 

This was terribly apparent to Alice, during the 
silent progress through the dance which they made 
together. She could not speak, from timidity, from 
emotion at seeing him again, and from dread of she 
knew not what, which his manner seemed to forbode ; 
and he, fancying that her silence proceeded from a 
consciousness of wrong, was equally reserved with 
herself. At length the dance came to an end ; and, 
leading her to a seat, which happened to be near Mar- 
garet Gay, he bowed coldly, and withdrew. 
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“Why, sweetheart, why, Alice !’’? whispered her 
friend, ‘‘ look not so shame-faced and downcast, as 
though thou wert to blame, not he. Out upon it! 
Here’s a trembling white lip, and a glistening eye ; 
and all for what, forsooth? Because a young moon- 
stricken simpleton chooses to come home and fancy a 
thousand things, instead of seeing the plain one, 
straight before his nose. Marry, this is not the way 
‘to cure him of his jealous lunes, his foolish crotchety 
humours. Trust to me, Alice ; and let us teach him 
a lesson that’ll be better for him and for thee, both 
now and hereafter.’’ 

** What would’st thou have me do, Meg ?’’ faltered 
Alice. 

‘* In the first place, I would have thee twinkle away 
that tear from thine eye, till it shine out with the 
lustre proper to it ; next, let thy lip rather smile, than 
quiver. So, that’s well ; thou’rt now more like thy- 
self. Next, I would have thee let George Page behave 
towards thee as I shall bid him, if he will be won to 
act a part in the play I would have performed for the 
entertainment and better schooling of young master 
scholar there ; I half fear 1 may have some difficulty 
with George, as I know how slow these men are to 
join one against another in a plot, which shall help 
us girls to a sweet morsel of revenge. Yet I shall 
constrain him to do as I wish, as he values my kind- 
ness, and at the risk of its forfeiture ; and thus I 
make sure of him. Be but thou faithful to our 
scheme, and I warrant me, between us, we’ll read the 
young collegian a lesson he shall remember.”’ 

‘“ Art quite sure thy scheme may not end in being 
caught thyself, Meg, as it did when we were pent in 
the bole of the beech-tree, and were not allowed to 
escape without paying toll?’ said Alice, with her 
usual smile. 

‘« Fear not ;’’ returned Margaret, in the same man- 
ner; ‘‘ fear nothing. Now thou hast discarded that 
doleful visage, and I see thee wear thy own face once 
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more, I will expect nothing but discomfiture for jeal- 
ous-pate ; triumph for us.”’ 

George Page now came towards them to say that a 
game of Barley-break had been proposed ; that the 
dancers were dispersing, and that the sport was about 
to commence in the home-paddock. 

Margaret Gay hastily found means to inform Page 
of Frank’s jealous freak, of her plan to convince him 
of his error by allowing him to continue in it for a 
few hours, and then showing him its absurdity by 
confessing their own mutual engagement. She urged 
upon Page that this would be for his friend’s future 
welfare ; as it would, in all probability, shame him out 
of his suspicious folly, and prevent his rendering Alice 
and himself uneasy by any such whims hereafter. 

George Page laughed at her eagerness, but suffered 
himself to be persuaded to act the part of a favored 
lover towards Alice for a short space, on condition - 
that the period of Frank Ford’s torment should not 
be unreasonably protracted. 

‘Never fear, never fear ; do you and Alice play 
your parts truly, and I’ll engage for a happy ending. 
Here, take her hand, and lead her away to the home- 
paddock, while I go and seek my crotchety stu- 
dent.”’ 

Margaret Gay hurried away, and found Frank Ford 
already upon the ground, standing a little apart from 
the gay party who were forming themselves into 
groups and couples, preparatory to a bout at their 
favorite game of Barley-break. He scarcely noted 
her approach, while his eye caught that of George and 
Alice hand in hand, as they came towards the spot. 

‘* Of course, he couples with her ; he waits not the 
decision by lot which assigns the rest of the couples 
to each other ;’’ muttered Ford to himself; ‘ they 
staid behind together, on purpose, no doubt, that he 
might engage her for the game. Yet he was sure of 
her—as sure, at least, as a man can be of such a 
light, inconsequent moth, that flutters around the 
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flame, unconscious of the ardour with which it burns ; 
but she may be singed herself in time.’’ 

Margaret stood near to Frank Ford’s side, and it 
was scarce difficult to read in his troubled brow, the - 
thoughts that occupied his heart. ‘‘ They have made 
up all the couples, beside ourselves, master Ford ;”’ 
said Margaret ; ‘‘ let us take our stand together, or 
we shall not find a place, save in‘the centre division, 
and you know what that’s called |’’ 

“* Ay, it is called ‘ hell ;’ ’’ replied he ; then added 
in a mutter ; ‘‘I am there already, methinks, watch- 
ing them.”’ 

‘* Are you one of the sober-minded youths who 
think Barley-break a naughty sinful game, and an ill 
mode of passing time, master Ford ?’’ asked Margaret 
Gay, with a sly smile, and a glance at his gloomy 
look ; ‘‘ I’m told there are such ; mayhap, your books 
have taught you to turn Puritan, or Brownist, or other 
upturner of eyes at harmless mirth or innocent pas- 
_ time? Good lack! what a lowering frown at our 
poor rural play! I fear me, master Ford, all this 
catching and frolicking, and light running to and fro, 
with the rest of the wicked doings at this same Barley- 
break, find but little favor in such grave and worship- 
ful sight as yours.”’ 

‘¢ Pshaw !’’ exclaimed Ford, as he led the laughing 
girl to join the players ; as much to put a stop to her 
banter, as that he had any mind to take part in what 
was going forward. 

‘ They found the middle compartment already oc- 
cupied by George Page and Alice May ; who, in the 
casting of the lots, according to the laws of the game, 
had been allotted this station. It was termed being 
‘in hell ;’ and it was the duty of the couple thus situ- 
ated, to begin the game by endeavouring to catch the 
rest. When they succeeded, and a fresh couple was 
captured, a change of situation took place ; but there 
was some difficulty in achieving this, as the couple 
‘in hell’ were bound not to break hands, ‘The others 
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might run hither and thither, separately, as far apart 
as they pleased, so that they kept within bounds— 
which were two appointed spaces, on each side the 
centre portion ; the ground occupied in the sport 
being divided into three compartments altogether. 

And now the sport began. As may be imagined, 
infinite were the scufilings, the hustlings, the shriek- 
ings, the pushings, the pullings, the dodgings, the 
dartings, the screamings, the evadings, and the seek- 
ings to be caught, on the part of the several runners 
engaged in the different sets of players ; for, as there 
were but three couples to each game of Barley-break, 
so there had to be several sets or games made up in 
different parts of the field. 

In such a sport, where it was the privilege of each 
swain who captured his damsel, to salute her as she 
became in turn coupled with him, it naturally led to 
a great deal of wilful catching, or letting slip, as the 
case might be, among the players, according as they 
stood affected towards the object of chase or escape. 
Connivance, contrivance, voluntary evasion, per- 
tinacious pursuit, all in turn were practised by the 
young people ; and it may be conceived that plenty 
of opportunity was thus afforded for the carrying out 
of Margaret Gay’s scheme for confirming Frank Ford 
in his groundless fears regarding the attachment 
between George Page and Alice May. 

At length, after having plagued and tormented him 
to her heart’s content during the whole afternoon, till 
he was well-nigh goaded into breaking away from the 
party, and vowing never more to return among them ; 
it so happened that Margaret Gay, once more coupled 
by the chances of the game with Frank Ford, found 
herself in the centre compartment, and that it was 
their turn, hand-in-hand, to try and catch the rest. 
She could not resist the impulse she felt, to make an 
attempt at capturing George Page, who ran close past 
her, at_ that moment ; and who, as willing as she, 
threw himself in her way, and suffered himself to 
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become a prisoner. At the same instant, Alice, whose 
heart was perhaps incapable of longer withstanding 
the sight of Frank’s misery,—which evidently in- 
creased with each hour, and was becoming more and 
more intolerable, and less to be concealed,—brushed 
so near to his extended arm, that he readily effected 
her seizure. Somehow, the kiss which thus became 
his, by right of capture, was yielded with a gentleness 
that melted his resentment; and made the lover’s 
feelings towards his supposed perjured mistress, par- 
take more of the nature of those he had experienced 
when he first touched those lips among the park trees, 
than he could have believed possible. 

‘‘ There is magic in their rosy softness ;’’ he said 
to himself ; ‘‘ it is thus that these little witches con- 
found our very senses, making us forget what we see 
and hear, in the spell of a touch! And yet I have 
seen him take her hand ; I have heard him whisper 
words that brought the colour into her cheek. — Sor- 
cery ! Witchcraft! Shall I suffer myself again to 
be enthralled ?’’ 

But the chances of the game now threw Frank Ford 
and Alice May within the centre compartment  to- 
gether. Thus coupled, thus linked with her, hand in- 
hand, all his stern resolutions, his anger against her, 
were once more mollified and put to flight ; it was 
impossible to harbour resentment against one whose 
hand trembled within his own, and whose soft blue 
eyes seemed seeking pardon of his; as he looked 
upon her, he felt more and more how impossible it 
was ; and soon, his only thought was how to prolong 
the time of their remaining together within this boun- 
dary, which now he found to be anything but ‘ hell’ to 
him. As this state of feeling somehow communicated 
itself to Alice, it naturally befell that they relaxed in 
their attempts to capture the rest of the couples, and 
cause an exchange of places ; so that it as naturally 
ensued, that the game languished ; and, shortly after, 
it was broken up, and the players dispersed, in groups, 
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to the orchard ; where, beneath the cherry-trees, a 
supper was spread, while still so early that it might 
be eaten by the glow of the western sun. 

The guests were all seated round the oaken tables ; 
merriment, good-cheer, laughter, abounded ; good- 
humoured sallies flew round, drawing parallels of 
beauty between the maidens’ lips and the ripe fruit 
that hung from the branches overhead, and saucy 
hints of the sweet taste of each,—compliments more 
remarkable for truth, perhaps, than for originality, 
but which had their merit in the gaiety and sincerity 
of heart with which they were spoken. The young 
people flirted, and talked, and smiled ; the old folks 
looked on, well pleased to see their children happy ; 
while all joined in doing justice to the good things 
provided for their entertainment, after the hearty 
country fashion of ‘‘ merrie England’’ in the olden 
time. 

Suddenly, Margaret Gay’s quick eye glanced round 
the table, and she whispered George Page, who sat 
beside her :—‘‘I see neither Alice May, nor Frank 
Ford. My life on’t, that little traitress has dropped 
the mask, thrown up her part, and left the play un- 
played out.”’ 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder ;’’ said George Page with his 
quiet smile. ‘‘I saw Frank Ford lead her apart, 
when the sport broke up ; they took the path towards 
the meadows ; and if Frank Ford’s the man I take 
him for, and Alice May the gentle girl I know her to 
be, why then he has not rested, nor she stinted, till 
he won her to tell him the secret of your play, as you 
call it ; which? I take it, has been a tragedy to him.’’ 

‘“Serve him right! She’s a silly wench if she let 
him off so easy,’’ said Margaret ; ‘‘ after so wild and 
groundless a jealousy as his. He’ll plague her with 
some of these yellow whims, by-and-by, if she take 
not good heed ; mark my word.’’ 

‘“She will take good heed ; Alice is as discreet as 
she’s gentle, Come, come, Meg ; wish her not to be 
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harsher with her lover than thou wert with thine, 
when he besought thee to speak out.” 

‘* He deserved that she should still have carried on 
the jest, and played out the play, for his behoof, ere 
she came to the last speech ;’’ persisted Meg, smil- 
ing ; ‘‘ best not hurry on the fifth. act.’’ 

““ Nor wise to keep it too long in delay. Remem- 
ber his impatience that the comedy should end with 
what is its right conclusion.—a happy marriage ;’’ 
said Page ; ‘‘ and talking of that, reminds me to ask 
thee, Meg, when wilt thou fix the day that shall make 
thee mine? Frank will be for having his wedding 
on the same day as ours ; and in pity to his jealous 
qualms,—which will hardly be quite set at rest till he 
makes sure of Alice,—we must appoint an early one.’’ 

‘* Only in pity to him? Is there no one else thought 
of, in this haste to fix the day ?’’ asked she archly. 

‘* No, I protest to thee, Meg ; I could be content 
to wait patiently ten, twelve, nay, as many as twenty- 
four hours, ere we went to church. I would not hurry 
thee, sweet Meg, only let it be ere the week come to 
an end, an thou lov’st me.’’ 

‘* Seeing that this is Friday evening, master Page, 
I thank thee for thy latitude ;”’ she said, laughing ; 
‘* but see! here come Frank and Alice. Alack, for 
my play! It is played out indeed! Who can fail 
to read ‘impending matrimony’ writ in both those 
tell-tale faces ?”’ 

George Page hastened towards them, to perform his 
duty of host in securing Frank and his blushing com- 
panion a seat at the supper-table ; and as he did so, 
he contrived to convey by his expressive look and his 
hearty shake of the hand, his congratulation on the 
right understanding to which all of them had happily 
come. 

On the following day, Frank Ford asked Alice of 
her father, in form ; and while he stepped into farmer 
May’s house to do this, he left his mistress in com- 
pany with George Page and Margaret Gay, having all 
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four been walking together. Of course it was by the 
merest chance that the young people had met ; but 
as they had fallen in with each other, it was agreed 
between them that they would saunter on for an hour 
or two through the pleasant glades of Windsor park, 
so soon as Frank should have performed his errand of 
hope, and rejoin them. 

During his absence, Alice May had walked ona 
few paces, in rustic good-natured fashion, leaving the 
lovers to follow by themselves; but George Page 
overtook her, and passing her arm within his own, 
while on his other arm he had Margaret Gay, he de- 
clared that love should not make him so unsociable as 
to tet Alice May walk on by herself ; and that he in- 
sisted on escorting them both, until her rightful com- 
panion returned. 

Now it happened, that as the young farmer was 
proceeding thus, with a merry maiden under each arm, 
all three gaily laughing and chatting, reckoning over 
the many pleasant neighbourly hours they had all 
spent together, and looking forward happily to the 
many more they still hoped to spend thus, living near 
each other, who should come by that way, but mis- 
tress Poll Quickly, with a large basket on her arm, 
coming over the fields from Frogmore, where she had 
been to fetch some cream and butter that was wanted. 

She spied Page from a distance ; and also saw clearly 
enough who were his companions, and how familiarly 
they were all linked arm-in-arm ; and she said to her- 
self :—“‘ Lord, Lord, if that wicked young fellow be 
not in sober verity, no less in love than he said he 
was, with the merry maids, two at a time! If he be 
not about to delude them both, I’m no better than I 
should be, which I am, I praise Heaven for it! To 
see the wantonness of this wicked world would make 
a body pray to be blind, in heaven’s mercy! To 
think of him ; and to think of them, letting him bring 
*em into such a canaries, is what I should never have 
thought of two such seeming innocents, But merry 
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and honest too, is rarer than black swans, it’s my 
belief.’’ 

As she approached the group, however, some of 
her virtuous horror oozed out; giving place to that 
easy tolerance, which her desire to be on popular 
terms with everybody, made second nature to her. 

“A goodly company, and a fitting, for such a fine 
warm morning as this ;’’ she said, as she came up 
with the party, dropping a curtsey, and smirking at 
them. ‘‘ It’s well to be a heathen Turk, and a Chris- 
tian farmer all in one, when a handsome young Eng- 
lishman would fain look well in more than one fair 
pair of eyes ; and as long as virtuous maids are will- 
ing to be friendly and peaceable, and rather agree in 
their liking, than fall out and pull caps because one 
man happens to please ’em both, why, such amical 
doings is a blessing, I say ; and long may you all go 
on kindly together, I pray.’’ 6 

‘‘T’m afraid I shan’t be able to persuade both my 
Sultanas to marry me, Turk as I may be;’’ said 
Page, laughing ; ‘‘ but I hope I may say, I think they 
both like me well; and I swear that shall content 
me." 

‘* That we do, mistress Polly ; we both love George 
Page dearly and heartily, and he loves us ; dost thou 
not, master Page ?”’ said they. 

‘¢ Right truly, on the faith of an honest man and a 
farmer—an Englishman and no Turk !’’ he replied. 

‘¢ Well, rest ye merry, good gentlefolks ;’’ said Poll 
Quickly, bobbing a parting curtsey, and feeling rather 
baffled by their unconstrained manner and laughing 
words. ‘‘ But if black swans are not white angels to 
those two merry maids (Heaven forgive me for saying 
so !)’? she continued to herself, as she pursued her 
way, ‘‘ why then I’m no judge of birds and angels, 
or maids either—shy birds and sly birds as mistress 
Alice May and mistress Margaret Gay both are.”’ 

Presently she met Frank Ford ; who, having pros- 
pered in his suit, and obtained farmer May’s joyful 
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consent to wed his daughter, was coming along with 
an alert step, and a beamingly happy face. 

‘‘Poor young man!’’ she thought, as he ap- 

roached, and she observed his well-pleased air, ‘‘ he 
wouldn’t look so cheerily, an’ he knew what games 
his sweetheart’s going on, when his back is turned, 
to his studies. Worthy scholar! he little thinks his 
learning won’t teach him to fathom the wickedness of 
young girls, nor his books serve him to see through 
their double-faced masks. I’ve a month’s mind to 
help him to an inkling. Give ye good-morrow, master 
Ford ;’? she said aloud, as she came up to him ; 
og you ll be for taking a stroll through the park, this 
fine morning, I warrant me ; and if you take the glade 
leaving the castle to your left, I shouldn’t wonder but 
you’d stumble on a sight that’ll make your eyes open 
as wide as from now till Martlemas.’’ 

‘Indeed, good mistress Polly ; and what may that 
be? It were a sight to be looked for, in good ear- 
nest.’’ 

‘‘Troth, master Ford, it’s a sight for a good man 
to see ; a young girl hanging on one man’s arm, when if 
she’s an honest girl she should be in another man’s arms, 
And what should you say, master Ford, if I was to 
tell ye, that such a young girl’s name is Gay ; and 
that the young man’s name with the arm she is lean- 
ing on, is no other than Page ; and that he’s not even 
content with that, but he must be having two of ’em 
at once, like a dog in the manger as he is—a merry 
maid tucked under each arm; Lord forgive us! 
What say you to that ?’ 

‘*T think it’s very hard he should get both the 
merry maids of Windsor to his share ;’’ said Ford, 
laughing. ‘ I'll after him, and see if he won’t give 
me up one of them.’ 

‘* Alas, master Ford! Would you take up with his 
leavings ”? asked Poll. 

‘*T mean not that ;’’ answered Ford. ‘‘I shall 
take one of the merry maids from him, and leave him 
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the other ; and then, thou know’st, he will have my 
leavings.’’” 

‘Ah, your worship’s a ’cute master of art, and 
-which is more, a bachelor ; and which is more, a col- 
legiate ; no fox is more knowing, I praise Heaven for 
it! You'll outwit them yet, I shouldn’t wonder. To 
see what learning and logic is, good heart! Well, 
Heaven speed ye in shaming the wicked, righting the 
wronged, and giving all of ’em their due, I pray !’’ 

“Amen ;’’ said Ford, with a laughing nod of fare- 
well to her as he ran on to overtake his friends, 

It was not long, ere the two pair of lovers agreed 
upon the day which was to make them joyful hus- 
bands and wives. And when the day arrived,—the 
friends and relations on all sides assembling and form- 
ing a goodly procession ; the two brides attired alike, 
with knots of memorial rosemary fastened to their 
sleeves, as was the wont; and a rich bride-cup of 
silvergilt, in which was a branch of rosemary gilded 
brightly, and hung about with ribbons, borne before 
them ;—it was allowed on all hands that two more 
comely bridegrooms, than young master Ford and 
young master Page, two fairer brides than young mis- 
tress May and young mistress Gay, or two handsomer, 
happier couples than these young people, had not been 
wedded in the old church for many a day. 

Thus, the two merry maids became the merry wives 
of Windsor; for with their new dignity came no 
shadow to cloud their spirits ; their housewifely cares 
sat easily on two girls so thriftily and notably bred ; 
their matronly duties were but light demands upon the 
time of those so skilled in domesticity,—so home- 
loving, so home-adorning in their simple affections and 
accomplishments ; and they who had been known 
among the neighbours for the blithest lasses, were 
still noted for being the gayest-hearted women in all 
that fair Berkshire town. Years flew by, and scarce 
brought any change in their good looks—none at all, 
in their good-humour and merry-hearted cheer. 
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Alice was hardly more smiling as young mistress 
May, than she was as mistress Ford ; Margaret was 
not a whit less ready for a playful jest, or a laughing 
frolic, when she had been for many a summer mistress 
Page, than when she was young mistress Gay. 

Somewhat more crumby, plump, and buxom, per- 
haps, they had become in their fair proportions ; the 
white shoulders were more ample ; the arms rounder ; 
the cheeks had a fuller outline, and, mayhap, a less 
delicate tint of rose ; while neither of their waists 
were quite so remarkable for slenderness as they had 
been ; yet still, when there-was a dance in the old 
barn, or a game on the green-sward, Meg and Alice 
were still as alert as ever in the share they took in 
such sports, for they found their husbands were to 
the full as well-pleased to see them there as formerly, 
and never found that their figures had become more 
portly, or their steps less active. 

Frank Ford had been, in the course of time, left so 
well off by his father, that he was able to maintain 
his wife as a gentlewoman, without any necessity for 
his following his father’s profession of lawyer ; while 
George Page, when his father died, determined from 
choice, to follow his vocation, as farmer, bailiff, and 
land-steward to sir Marmaduke Ducandrake. The 
office brought him in a handsome revenue, and its 
duties were well suited to his tastes and abilities. 
Both the friends lived in ease and comfort, and were 
reputed men of wealth and substance in their native 
town ; while their wives had households, and attires, 
after their own wish, with money and time entirely at 
command, to spend as they pleased. 

The wedlock of Ford and Alice had been unblessed 
by offspring ; though it seemed to be scarcely a mat- 
ter of regret to them. 

Mistress Page had, a year after marriage, brought 
her husband a little girl ; who became the pet and 
darling of the whole family. As to her grandfather, 
farmer Gay, he would have scarce had baby Anne a 
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moment out of his sight, so proud and so fond was 
he of the young prattler. 

It is frequently seen in a large family, that the first 
grandchild born is received as a sort of fairy-gift, a 
precious God-send, a kind of wonder and miracle. It 
seems a strange creature among so many grown-up 
persons ; and the elders, having been so long accus- 
tomed to see their own children men and women, re- 
gard this new little being as almost a curiosity, at 
first ; and welcome it as a renewal of their first paternal 
joys ever after. 

For a long while baby Anne enjoyed this pre-emi- 
nence ; for some time she was the only grandchild,— 
the sole pet and plaything of the family ; the darling, 
the idol, the dear little creature who was in danger of 
being spoiled by all the household, as the single rep- 
resentative of childhood among all those grown people. 

But she was a good little soul, a sweet simple child ; 
one of those pleasant natures, that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to render less pleasant, even by the most in- 
veterate spoiling that a tribe of doting relations can 
inflict ; one of those single hearts and pure disposi- 
tions that remains uncorrupted by injudicious yield- 
ing ; taking no advantage, learning no tyranny, but 
seeming to flourish and ripen into a thousand good 
qualities beneath the sunshine of indulgence. Noth- 
ing could prove this better than the birth of her little 
brother William. After eight or nine years of undis- 
puted sovereignty, another child appeared, to share her 
rule over the hearts of the fond parents and grand- 
parents. 

But far from seeming to regard this little one as an 
intruder, or infringer upon her rights of affection, no 
one welcomed the baby-boy with greater delight than 
Anne,—now no longer baby Anne, but sister Anne. 
She nursed him, she hugged him, she lugged him 
about, and would fain have had him never out of her 
arms, in spite of the hint which mistress Quickly once 
gave her mother, to the effect that ‘‘ if little mistress 
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Anne was allowed to bear about young master in that 
sort, from pillar to post, alas, no ram’s horn, nor no 
curly-tailed pig would be crookeder than that child’s 
shoulder, good heart !’’ 

So far from grudging him the notice, of which she 
herself had hitherto enjoyed exclusive and undisputed 
monopoly, little mistress Anne would take him from 
one to another to be admired ; she would present him 
to each of the family in turn, that his pretty staring 
eyes, his button of a mouth, or his funny little nose 
might be duly inspected ; and when the laudation of 
the whole household,—from father and mother and 
grandad and granny, down to each of the women-ser- 
vants, and even the farm-labourers when they came 
in from the fields to their noontide meal,—had ali 
been exhausted, then would she trudge forth, and 
totter from neighbour to neighbour, with him in her 
arms, that they might have the advantage of behold- 
ing this treasure of a baby-boy, and do all homage to 
the wonder and delight of her having a little brother. 

She learned to dress and undress him ; to lift him 
in and out of his wicker cradle, to dandle, to rock, 
and to toss him. No one could get Willy to sleep so 
well as Anne ; no one could still him so well when he 
roared ; no one could amuse him so well when he was 
awake ; no one could hush and soothe him so well on 
his way to that infant bourne, ‘ by-bye ;’ or watch 
and protect him from disturbance so effectually when 
he was once there, thoroughly off, taking a sound 
nap. She made him as smart as a doll, as neat as a 
lying-in pincushion, and as clean as a new-scoured 
dairy-pan ; so that he looked to be always in holiday- 
trim ; asif each day he was ready for that first church- 
going, and first, party—his christening. 

She was deep-learned in his first winks of intelli- 
gence, his first blinks of notice, his knowing stares at 
the candle, his unflinching gaze at the sun. She 
knew the very first moment of his having uttered his 
first coo, smiled his first smile ; and when some dar- 
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ing sceptic ventured to hint at this being very like a 
gape, and another suggested that it might be a writhe 
of the lip occasioned by some slight convulsion, or 
other internal discomposure, Anne stoutly declared it 
was a smile, and nothing but a smile, and that it was 
in all probability the result of Willy’s at that instant 
beholding an angel. 

She it was who declared the precise time of his first 
distinguishing his mother’s face from that of any one 
else ; she it was who proclaimed his beginning to 
notice father, and then herself, and then various other 
members of the family, and then a numerous circle of 
acquaintance to whom she introduced him, when she 
found he thus enjoyed the sweets of society. She 
caught first sound of his earliest articulated Ta! Pa! 
and Ma! And when she had, with infinite pains, 
taught him to utter other more recondite sounds, and 
reach a high perfection in still further elaborated 
accents, she had always a choice stock of his smart 
sayings, his saucy answers, his. pert witticisms, on 
hand, to repeat for the delight and entertainment of 
his friends. 

There was only one person who could never be 
brought to see as much perfection in her little brother 
William as Anne could wish ; and this was her grand- 
father Gay. The old man persisted in looking upon 
the boy as a sort of rival to his first darling, and he 
was often heard to mutter, ‘‘ he should like to know 
whatever that brat came for ; not but what the child 
was well enough, a fine healthy baby and all that ; 
but still, what should he come for, and put his dar- 
ling’s nose out of joint? People were all so fond of 
the young ‘shaver—and all for why? He was a boy 
—an heir, forsooth. But he’d see, that he would, 
whether his own darling Anne couldn’t be made an 
heiress of, as well as the best boy that ever drew 
breath !’? And when the old farmer died, it was 
found that he had made good his words, as far as in 
him lay, by leaving Anne Page inheritrix of all his 
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hoardings, to the amount of full seven hundred 
pounds, 

When it became high time that William should be 
removed from her superintendence, and placed under 
more erudite tuition than a sister,—however devoted, 
—could supply, Anne still took charge of him as far 
as possible. He was sent to school with sir Hugh 
Evans,—now become village schoolmaster in place of 
Peter Scriven deceased ; and every morning might 
Anne Page be seen, leading her little brother by the 
hand, carrying his satchel for him, chatting, and 
laughing, and beguiling the way, as he leaped and 
jumped at her side, looking forward to the time when 
she should come, in like manner, to fetch him back 
again, after the school-hours were over. 

Both the children liked parson Hugh ; all the chil- 
dren in Windsor liked him ; he was good-humoured, 
fond of his pupils, and more peppery in manner than 
really strict or severe. He loved better to give them 
a holiday at some good-natured friend’s asking, than 
to scourge or even scold them for non-attendance, or 
non-attention at their lessons. He would affect to 
cross-examine them very closely, upon occasion, and 
show them off before their parents, but he would put 
leading questions, and assist them to easy answers. 
He was not too grave to join in their sports, or too 
wise to find entertainment from their diversions. He 
would give a helping hand at cricket, or a helping 
kick at foot-ball. He would doff his learned gown, 
and,—stripped to his doublet and hose,—skime about 
the field as nimbly as the youngest of them, at prison- 
bars ; or fly over the backs of his scholars, taking his 
turn at leap-frog. He was irritable, but kindly ; 
wrathful when roused, but easily placable ; furious in 
words, quiet in deeds ; fond of a sly practical joke, 
but utterly devoid of malice. 

He was proud of his acquaintance with Robert Shal- 
low, Esq., justice of the peace in the county of Glou- 
cestershire. Could not forbear boasting to the boys 
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of his having been to the same school with that wor- 
shipful personage ; used to tell them of certain boyish 
pranks he and the squire had played together (tho’ 
there was a great difference in their ages) in old 
school-days ; held up justice Shallow’s young cousin, 
master Slender, as a model for all young gentlemen ; 
told them his friend the justice had promised to pay 
him a visit at his poor school-house at Windsor some 
day or other, should any occasion bring him up to 
court ;, and that if ever such an auspicious event should 
occur, he would grant them a holiday on the strength 
of it. At which, all the boys would set up a roaring 
huzza, and cry, ‘‘ long live parson Hugh and his noble 
friend justice Shallow !”’ 

The friendly relations between this last-named wor- 
shipful gentleman, and master George Page, had also 
been kept up during the years that had elapsed since 
his first visit to the squire’s place in Gloucestershire. 
Master Robert Shallow did not forget that it was Page 
‘ who had brought him the sum of money, which, after 
the first enthusiasm of obliging a court knight with its 
loan, he had had misgivings he might never see again ; 
and therefore, beside the personal liking the young 
man himself had inspired, there was always associated 
with him in justice Shallow’s mind (if such a thing 
may be included among his attributes) the idea (still 
admitting such possible existence) of an agreeable, 
and almost unhoped-for, piece of good-fortune. 

Presents of game, a fine buck in season, or a goodly 
cheese of Gloucester, would often travel up by wain 
from the knight’s seat, for master Page’s acceptance ; 
while courtesies of acknowledgment in the shape of 
some new recipe or hint in farriery, some dog of 
superior breed, either for coursing or wood-cook shoot- 
ing, a thorough-bred beagle, a good pointer, or hand- 
some fallow greyhound, would be sent in return from 
Windsor to the squire, or to young master Slender. 

On the squire’s side, there were the reasons above- 
stated, for the friendly feeling he preserved towards 
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master Page ; and on the other, the good yeoman— 
who was, like many men of wealth and substance, 
fond of opportunities for increasing it—sometimes 
found himself reflecting that the justice’s cousin, 
master Slender, was now a young man grown, that he 
inherited a good estate from his father, that he would 
come into a round sum of money at his mother’s 
death ; and then he would speculate upon the eligibil- 
ity of such a spouse, and the possibility there was of 
securing such a match for his daughter, by bringing 
about a marriage between her and master Abraham 
Slender. 

Meantime, Anne Page, unconscious that any such 
scheme occupied her father’s thought respecting her, 
still found her own chief happiness in the love and 
care of her young brother William. 

On one occasion, as she was bringing him back 
from school, he asked her to go with him into one of 
the meadows that lay a little out of the way leading 
between the school-house and their home, to look at 
a bird’s nest he had spied in the hedge the day be- 
fore. Anne complied ; at the same time saying she 
hoped Wilham did not want to take the nest. 

_** No, no, only to peep at it, and to show it to you, 
Nan ; it lies so lightly yet so snug, just among some 
brambles, that stretch across the dry ditch ; nobody 
would think of looking for it there, though the place 
is so open to the passers-by,—the path runs close 
to it.”” 

Coming along this path, the brother and sister met 
mistress Quickly, who was rather a favourite with the 
young girl ; for she could not help being amused with 
all the odd scraps of gossip and village news, which 
were sure to form the subject of talk. 

‘‘ And how is young mistress Anne? And pretty 
master, too? Strong and hearty, I trust; and like 
the rose, I see. And, I pray, how does good mistress 
Page, and honest master Page—your worthy father 
and mother ?”’ 
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‘* All as well as heart could wish, I thank you, mis- 
tress Quickly ;’’ answered Anne. 

‘‘ Nay, mistress Anne, no thanks to me ; though if 
their well-being stood with me, it’s a sorry account of 
sickness, or sorrow either, they should know by my 
good will ;—but let that pass.’’ 

William having eagerly pointed out the nest, in its 
sly nook, to his sister, now began climbing up a 
young ash-tree that stood near ; to cut, from among 
its branches, a switch that took his fancy ; and while 
he was doing this, Anne Page and mistress Quickly 
proceeded with their chat. 

‘* And how are you going on yourself, mistress 
Quickly ?’’ asked Anne ; ‘‘I think you told me you 
had left the Star ?’’ 

“Ay, ay, that I did, or it would ha’ left me ;’’ 
replied she. ‘‘ When that rampaging, rollicking, 
roystering chap came down to set up,—came over 
from Staines, and opened this fine new hostelry, the 
« Garter,—why it stood to reason that the shine was 
clear gone from the old Star. It twinkled and 
twinkled, and faded and faded, and grew dimmer and 
dimmer, till it was clear to me that it would soon pop 
out. It was snuffed out, puffed out, and clapped an 
extinguisher upon, by the blazing doings of that ranti- 
pole host of the Garter, yonder ;’’ said mistress 
Quickly, pointing with her chin to the quarter of the 
town where the rival Inn had started up. 

‘¢ And so you quitted the Star ?’’ said Anne. 

‘¢That I did in truth ;’’ replied mistress Quickly ; 
‘“ the Star was a sphere that never suited me, for a bar- 
maid’s life is not a life for an honest maid ; too much 
hard work, -and too much idleness, in all the idle 
things that are said, and looked, and chucked under 
the chin of a maid at an Inn, which you’d find, Anne, 
if you wasn’t a rich farmer’s daughter that never need 
come to such a gradation to gain your honest bread.”’ 

‘“T thought I heard from some one, that you were 
trying to get a place at the new hostelry ?”’ said Anne, 
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‘And so I did;’’ returned mistress Quickly. 
‘¢ For tho’ a bar-maid’s place isn’t a pillow, nor yet a 
bolster, let alone a station for a civil, modest, virtuous 
young woman, which I detest I am ; still when maids 
are going a begging, places of some kind, or no kind, 
or a bad kind, are better than no places at all, and 
must be taken, by a poor maid that has no place else 
to put her head.”’ 

‘¢ Then gaffer and gammer Quickly are both dead #”’ 
said Anne. 

‘Ay, that they are, blessings on their hearts ;”’ 
said mistress Quickly. ‘‘ I’m alone in the world now ; 
not a ’varsal soul left of us, save my sister Nell, and 
her husband, Bob Quickly, that live up in London, at 
the Boar’s Head, and he’s lately dead.’’ 

‘*Do you not sometimes wish to see your sister ? 
you might perhaps get a place in London near her ;’’ 
said Anne. 

‘‘ What should I do, burdening a poor widow in 
Eastcheap ?’’ said mistress Quickly. ‘‘ TI rather 
slave my fingers to the. bone, and live on the flesh of 
’em, than go to be a burden on her who has nothing 
to give or to spare.”’ 

‘* Well said, mistress Quickly ;’’ said Anne. 

‘“Nay, [ve as much proper spirit as my neigh- 
bours, I hope;’’ said mistress Quickly ; ‘‘ and 
wouldn’t think of going to trouble one who hasn’t a 
doit but what she wants for herself.’’ 

‘And can’t you find a place to suit you here ?’’ 
said Anne. ‘‘ There must be plenty of good places in 
Windsor for such an excellent housekeeper as you 
would make, mistress Quickly. I will speak to my 
good mother about it.’’ 

‘* Blessings on your heart, and on hers too, for your 
kind intent ;’’ replied she. ‘‘ But I’m not without 
my hope of getting a place that would suit me toa 
tittle, which I have in my eye. There’s a parlous 
clever French doctor come down here, in attendance 
on the court, they say ; one master doctor Caius is 
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his name ; and I’m told that he wants a good creature 
that'll keep his house in order, and do all for him ; 
for he has no wife to take care of him, and make his 
house what it should be ; and I’m to go there to-mor- 
row and offer myself. The service will be hard—a 
great charge,—no other woman-servant but myself 
kept ; but I shall try for the place, and do my duty 
by it, when got.’’ 

“*T’ve no doubt you will;’’ said Anne. ‘‘ And 
pray how is mistress Ford? Mother and I haven’t 
seen her a whole age—it must be full four days. 
Have you seen her since ?’ 

‘‘ Troth, mistress Anne, that I have. And its in 
pecks o’ troubles I found her, and what is more, 
bushels of canaries, about parting with that gill-flirt 
maid of hers, who she thought was a treasury, but 
who I said all along was a trollop and a trumpery. 
Alas, the sweet woman was much deceived in the bag- 
gage! Oceans of ribbons, and hogsheads of finery 
and frippery would never have contented the vanity 
of that wench! But she’s been sent tramping, I’ll 
warrant you. This was my doing. What, said I, 
will you waste both wage and food upon a good-for- 
nought, and a ne’er-do-well, and a gill-flirt, that 
spends all she has upon ribbons, and fly-by-skies, and 
gimcracks ?_ But even this mightn’t have opened mis- 
tress Ford’s eyes, —who’s too sweet a soul by half, for 
the wicked ones of this world, who are on the watch 
to cheat the over-kind and over-soft, like mistress 
Ford, blessing on her heart for it !—if it hadn’t been 
that the wench made away with a ring of master 
Ford’s, and a gilt-set pocket-glass of her mistress’s ; 
and then at last they believed me, and sent her off at 
a minute’s warning, bag and baggage.”’ 

‘‘Then mistress Ford is without a waiting-maid, 
now ?”’? asked Anne. 

‘“T helped the sweet woman to another, I give 
Heaven praise ;’’ said mistress Quickly. ‘‘ I named 
to her that Tib Prat wants a place, and would suit 
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hers ; Tib, the niece of mistress Prat of Brentford, 
you know ; you’ve heard of her—some folks call her 
the fat woman of Brentford—and some evil-minded 
people go so far as to call her the witch of Brentford 
—but they’re no christians, no, nor no conjurers 
either, that would fix the name of witch—however fat 
she may be—upon mother Prat, poor old soul.”’ 

Her brother William, having now cut his switch, 
and also chosen a good stout ash stick that he thought 
he would clip and polish for his father’s use, Anne 
took him by the hand,-and bidding mistress Quick- 
ly farewell, said she would call over at mistress 
Ford’s that afternoon with her mother, and learn 
how their friend was getting through her domestic 
troubles. 

“¢ Ay, do so, of all loves; it’ll be a charity ;’’ said 
mistress Quickly ; ‘‘ the sweet woman has been yearn- 
ing her heart to see your good mother, I know.”’ 

‘* Nan,’’ said William to his sister, as they pursued 
their way home together, ‘‘ shouldn’t you lke to go 
down into Gloucestershire, and see that capital old 
deer-park, and that famous dog-kennel, and all the 
pleasant jolly things that that old justice has got down 
there at his place? Ishould! I wish the justice would 
ask me, and that father would let me go for a visit. 
I should like to stay there a month. It would be so 
jolly. And I should like to know master Slender. 
Father has told me about him ; he seems to be a funny 
kind of a chap.”’ 

‘* He seems to be little better than a fool, from 
what I can hear of him ;’’ said Anne, laughing ; 
‘* and mother thinks so, too ; I can see ; for all father, 
with his kind heart, tries to make the best of it, in 
what he tells us about him.”’ 

**O, I shouldn’t mind that! I shouldn’t mind his 
being a fool, a bit, Nan. He’d make all the more 
fun—and I love fun! And then, some folks say, 
fools are mostly good-natured, and perhaps he’d be 
good-natured to me, and let me play with his dogs, 
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and ride his horses, and lend me his rod ; I dare say 
he has one, and I do so want to fish.’’ 

‘J think that’s a mistake, Will, about fools being 
good-natured ;’’ said his sister. ‘‘I have a notion 
that fools are obstinate, opinionated, and apt to be 
sulky, and no man who’s either of ‘these can be good- 
natured. ’” 

“‘Ts master Slender any of the three ?’’ asked 
William. 

‘*T know nothing of him. I never saw him, thou 
know’st. But I’ve a fancy I shouldn’t like him. If 
he’s a fool, I’m sure I shouldn’t ; and I have ashrewd 
notion he’s that.’’ 

*¢ §till I should like to go and see him and his uncle, 
at their nice old place ;’’ said William, as they 
reached their own door, 

While this conversation was going on in Windsor, 
matters were taking place in Gloucestershire, which, 
so far as William’s seeing the persons in question, 
were likely to bring about his wish. 

Justice Shallow had been made somewhat uneasy 
by having his attention aroused to symptoms of a 
preference springing up between his cousin, Abraham 
Slender, and a certain Alice Shortcake, a baker’s 
daughter, who lived in the nearest village to Shallow 
Park. The old gentleman would never have had the 
perspicacity to make this discovery for himself, but 
the lynx eyes of a mother had acquainted mistress 
Slender with some particulars which she thought be- 
tokened the fact, and she forthwith consulted her 
cousin Shallow upon what had best be done to save 
her son, and the darling of them both, from the 
ignominy of such a match. 

She had come home in a state of vast perturbation, 
one evening, from a large party that took place in the 
neighbourhood ; she was full of indignant grumblings, 
jrate murmurs, and wrathful objurgations, against 
** mixed society,’’ ‘‘ shameful carelessness in asso- 
ciating people of consequence with nobody knows 
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who,’’ and such-like outpourings against the promis- 
cuous nature of the assemblage, which she and her 
son had been invited to join. It is more than prob- 
able that the worthy lady’s growls would have been 
suffered to pass unnoticed, according to custom, had 
not justice Shallow’s curiosity prompted him to en- 
quire a little into their cause, in this instance. For a 
fit of the gout had prevented his accompanying his 
cousins to the party ; and he felt the usual anxiety of 
a provincial gentleman to hear the news, ‘‘ all how 
and about’’ his neighbours. 

The affair had been a festivity, to celebrate the 
season of Hallowmas. The master of the house was 
a country gentleman, more hearty than nice in his 


“~ notions of hospitality. He thought the chief merit of 


an assemblage of the kind consisted in its comprising 
all the prettiest faces, and all the gayest sparks, and 
all the best dancers, and all the pleasantest partners, 
and all the merriest hearts, and all the jolliest topers 
that could be collected for miles round, to fill his old 
hall, and to enjoy his good cheer, and each other’s 
society ; and he accordingly asked every one of the 
handsomest girls, and comeliest young men, gentle or 
simple, that he knew. He was not particular about 
birth or station ; provided they were good-looking, 
good-humoured, it was all he asked—and he forthwith 
asked them. 

After dancing came all kinds of sports, and charmed 
spells proper to All-hallow Eve. There was the nut- 
burning ; the stealing out of the kiln all alone in the 
dark, to wind the clue of blue yarn, that the mysteri- 
ous hand might seize the thread, and the mysterious 
voice might declare the christian name of the future 
spouse ; the solitary winnowing in the barn, that the 
apparition of the destined lover might appear ; with 
other magical rites and observances. 

It may readily be believed that master Abraham 
Slender offered a tempting mark for the tricks and 
jests of many a merry young damsel among the com- 
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pany. But there was one especially, who made it a 
point to single him out as a butt for her waggery in 
all the schemes for hoaxing and bantering which she 
conceived, and the occasion warranted. 

This girl was named Alice Shortcake, who, though 
no higher in rank than a baker’s daughter, had yet 
more than sufficient guarantee for her admission to 
this party in her more than ordinary share of good 
looks. She was a bouncing, bright-eyed, cherry- 
cheeked damsel of about fifteen; she had tip-top 
spirits, no inconvenient misgivings about delicacy, or 
good taste, or refinement, or fastidiousness ; she cared 
not a jot for any one of them, and it is highly prob- 
able that she had never so much as heard of them. 

Her eye in an instant fastened on master Slender as 
excellent game ; and she resolved never to leave him, 
until she had played off the whole artillery of her All- 
hallow Eve jokes, upon his devoted person. He was 
her target, her quintain,—destined to receive the 
whole shock of her wit-buffets, and practical-jest- 
blows. 

She was abetted in all her plots by a lusty young 
miller, her swain and sweetheart, who relished as 
heartily as herself these devices against the young 
squire ; resolving that when Alice Shortcake had done 
with him, he would have a turn at him himself, and 
see if his pockets as well as his person, mightn’t be 
made to yield good sport. There was a bowling- 
green, and a skittle-ground, and a racquet-court, and 
a shovel-board-room, all attached to this house, in 
either of which, master Slender might be turned to 
account, by some means or other. 

They managed so well between them, that before 
the night’s revels were over, master Slender had felt 
his breast pierced thro’ and thro’ by Alice Shortcake’s 
bright black eyes (though mingled with a sort of dread 
of them, too), and his purse well-nigh emptied by the 
skilful handling of Yead Miller. 

There is not space to enumerate half the tricks the 
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young girl played upon him. One penalty he evaded 
by very simplicity. When she proposed to him to 
perform the charm of dipping his shirt-sleeve in the 
running brook, and watching it dry by the fire, alone, 
that he might behold the image of his future wife 
come and turn the garment, he said :—‘‘O but I 
might take cold, you know! And tho’ I’m not such 
a weakly creature as you might think, to care about 
the risk ; yet, to stand shivermg without a nether 
garment of such consequence, and for so long, is a 
hazard my mother wouldn’t let me run. Beside, who 
knows whether the sleeve might be quite dry when I 
put it on again,—and so another chance of rheum and 
cold-catching ! Truly, for my own part, I care not 
to risk it, I thank ye.”’ 

Another penalty, which would have secured himself 
a prize, he also missed, from the same cause. 

Alice Shortcake had engaged him in the perform- 
ance of a spell, which was to be conducted in the fol- 
lowing manner. He was to take a candle, go into a 
room by himself, where there was a looking-glass 
ready set ; in this glass he was enjoined to keep his 
eye steadily fixed, to comb his hair, and eat an apple, 
all the while, until he should see the face of his 
destined bride peep over his shoulder. 

‘* But what if I come to the end of the apple, and 
no face appears ?’’ said he. ‘An apple is soon 
eaten ; and then what am I to do 2”’ 

‘You'll find a supply ;’’ said Alice Shortcake, 
pushing him into the darkened room ; where, by the 
light of a single glimmering rushlight shaking in his 
hand, he found a mirror hung with black, close beside 
which, stood a dozen or more of apples, and a comb. 

‘¢ There’s enough of ’em, sure enough !’’ he mut- 
tered, setting down the candle. ‘‘ I hope the bride’s 
face will show itself soon ; I shall never get through 
all those, else.’’ 

He stood opposite the mirror, looked at himself 
therein, as steadily as he could, took the comb in one 
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hand, drew it through his long flaxen locks, lifted an 
apple in the other, and, digging his front teeth into 
the peel, took a resolute bite. 

‘* Pah !”” exclaimed he, just about to sputter forth 
the mouthful, ‘‘ It’s a crab, I verily believe! Sour 
as verjuice |’? But, bethinking him that he might 
break the charm, he swallowed ; with a wry face took 
another bite, scrunched that, and swallowed ; and so 
went he on, combing, and scrunching, and swallowing, 
and keeping his eyes faithfully fixed on the glass, with 
not one instant’s loss of gravity at the wry faces, or 
yellow hanks of tow hair, combed through with stolid 
perseverance, which were reflected before him. 

Not so his tormenter. She was not proof against 
this combination of delicious circumstances. She had 
crept on tiptoe behind him, to watch the working of 
her spell ; but when she beheld its actual fulfilment, 
—so far beyond the most sanguine expectations she 
had allowed herself to form, even from her victim’s 
promising appearance,—the sight was too much for 
her powers of risible controul, and she was fain to 
scamper out of the room and throw herself into the 
young miller’s arms, to have her laugh out in the pas- 
sage, where he was waiting for her. 

‘¢ He’s at it still;’’ she whispered, between the 
burst of giggles that she vainly endeavoured to sup- 
press, for fear they should reach the darkened room ; 
‘¢ for the love of laughter, go and have a peep! But 
restrain thy guffaw, lest he overhear, and cease crunch- 
ing. Id have him eat till he burst! And, oh, look 
at his goggle grey eyes peering through his lank hair, 
that he keeps combing and combing right over them. 
What a dear ninny ’tis! I could have smacked his face, 
and pelted it with the apples, for very delight at him, 
had I not hoped to see him munch ’em all up. Go, 
go! But, softly ; I pr’ythee |” 

But just as Yead Miller stole to the door, he met 
master Slender stealing out, muttering :—‘‘I shall as 
goon venture at it, as any man, for so rare a sight ; 
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but cholic’s a fearful thing—it nips shrewdly—and 
Tl eat no more. Hullo! What’s that? Oh, it’s 
you, Yead Miller.”’ 

“* Ay, it’s only me, master Slender ;’’ said the fel- 
low, as gravely as he could ; ‘‘ but what else have you 
seen? Anything? any one? What sort of face was 
it, peeped over your shoulder? Let’s know, what 
like mistress Slender is to be.”’ 

“Truly, I saw no face, not 1;’’ replied he. ‘I 
saw nothing. I heard something, indeed ; but ne 

“¢' What, what? What was it like ?’’ 

‘¢?Mass, it was most like a girl smothering a laugh ; 
and my mind misgave me, that it was no spirit, but a 
true fleshly woman ; and i’faith I’d ha’ proved it, by 
turning round and catching hold of her ; only, it isn’t 
seemly to lay hands on a woman against her will, and 
before she’s aware ; and so, I let her be, forsooth. 
But I half repent me ; for if it was that merry black- 
eyed thing that I am in two minds it was, I’d ha’ a 
squeeze or a kiss for my pains ; but then mayhap, 
she’d have slapped or pinched, for women are despite- 
ful things when they’re vexed.” 

‘“ Ay, truly are they, master Slender, and vexed 
enough she’d ha’ been, had your worship revenged 
yourself that way ;’’ said the miller. ‘‘ Best as ’tis. 
And now let you and me away to the shovel-board 
room. I’ve some right good smooth new shillings, 
fit for play, that your worship shall have for the nonce, 
an’ you will.’’ 

‘‘Nay, Dll be well-pleased to buy them of thee, 
Yead Miller ;’’ said master Slender. ‘‘I love the 
game well; and shall be glad to make the bright 
broad pieces mine own.”’ 

These several attacks upon her son, had not escaped 
the notice of mistress Slender ; and they were what 
caused her to be so highly incensed against the indis- 
criminate assembly, where a miller and a_baker’s 
daughter had had an opportunity of playing off their 
tricks upon so exalted a personage as the young squire, 
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master Abraham Slender. She had not failed to per- 
ceive also the impression created by Alice Shortcake’s 
black eyes ; and this it was which she confided to her 
cousin Shallow, beseeching him to aid in averting the 
frightful consequences to which it might lead. 

The worth justice promised ; but just at that time, 
it happened, that his attention was diverted from the 
subject of his young cousin’s possible enthralment, by 
the unexpected advent of one of his old town acquaint- 
ances, sir John Falstaff, who, with three of his re- 
tainers, came down to Gloucestershire on a long-prom- 
ised visit. 

This visit proved anything but agreeable to the host. 
Matters were carried with so reckless a hand by the 
knight and his riotous followers,—they committed so 
many extravagances, bred so much disorder,—and 
behaved with so little regard to decency, that instead 
of the amicable terms on which the two gentlemen had 
hitherto maintained their intimacy, they parted, this 
time, with threats of seeking redress on the one side, 
contemptuous defiance on the other. 

Master Robert Shallow brooded on these wrongs, 
and meditated means of obtaining the vengeance he 
sought. He thought he would go up to Windsor, 
where the court at present was, and state his wrongs 
in the proper quarter ; he bethought him, that thus 
he might enjoy the pleasure he had often promised 
himself, of seeing master Page again, and at the same 
time fulfil an engagement of long-standing with sir 
Hugh Evans, his old school-fellow, who looked for- 
ward with pride to having him under his roof. He 
had just made up his mind (again the word slips in 
unadvisedly, speaking of the worthy gentleman) on the 
many eligible features of the plan, when one more cir- 
cumstance was added, which made him decide upon 
the Windsor expedition as the wisest possible device, 
to obtain his own wishes, and to remove his cousin at 
once from a dangerous vicinity. 

It happened that justice Shallow, while making the 
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above reflections, was pacing up and down a sunny 
open space in his deer-park near to the high road, 
when he heard voices ; one of which was a woman’s, 
and the other he recognized as his cousin Slender’s. 

‘‘Nay, but master Slender,’’ he heard the damsel’s 
voice say, ‘‘ I’m sure your worship won’t refuse me 
so very a trifle as a puppy.’”’ 

“¢ T know not about trifles, mistress Alice ;’’ replied 
the voice of Abraham Slender; ‘‘ but I know the 
dog’s as good a dog as any in Gloucestershire—be 
the other the best hound that runs—and I can’t part 
with him to be given away to Yead Miller, which, 
I know, is what you’ll do.’’ 

“ Not I, i’faith ;’’ replied Alice ; ‘‘ I want him for 
a pet for myself ; and you won’t refuse me-—me—eh, 
master Slender ?’?? And the tone of voice became 
very appealing. ‘‘ I’m sure I couldn’t refuse you a 
dog, or anything else that you asked of me, master 
Slender.’’ 

** But you have no dog—and I ask no dog of you, 
mistress Alice ;’’ said Slender. 

‘* But is there nothing else you would care to have 
of me, master Slender? I would fain show you I can 
refuse you nothing, if I may coax you to part with the 
dog, for I’ve taken a fancy to him.”’ 

‘* He’s a gift of master Page’s, and I daren’t give 
him away, lest my cousin Shallow should chide ;” 
said Slender ; ‘‘ and as for aught else I could wish of 
you, beside a dog—there might be something I could 
fancy, but that I overheard Yead Miller once say, if 
any man ever took such a thing of you, he’d take him 
a blow of his cudgel should last him his life.’’ 

‘¢ And what was it no man was to get of me with- 
out Yead Miller’s good leave, I trow ?”’ 

‘“‘ Tf I tell you, will you give me your word not to 
be angered? You’ll be curst, mayhap, if I say the 
word ; many women can’t abide to hear it spoken.’’ 

‘¢ What is it, good master Slender ?’’ said the voice 
in so coquettish a strain as did not forebode any vio- 
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lent offence, should he muster courage for the utter- 
ance. 

‘* Marry, no less than—a—a—kiss ;’’ faltered he. 

A little shrill scream followed, which seemed to 
scare master Slender, and which he hastened to ap- 
pease, by exclaiming :—‘‘ Nay, it was his word, not 
mine, and I’ll sooner be hanged than make it my 
deed, if you’ll only cease screaming, and tell me you’re 
not angered |” 

‘* Pshaw !’’? muttered the voice of the?damsel, as 
she seemed to fling from him, and quit the spot. 

Presently, the long legs of master Slender appeared 
above the top rail of the stile which divided the park 
from the road ; and in another moment, himself came 
into the open space where his cousin Shallow was, 
who said, as he approached :—‘‘ What woman was 
that you parted with just now, coz ?’’ 

‘* Woman? I know of no woman ;’’ said master 
Slender, with more than his ordinary sheepishness of 
aspect. 

‘* Come, come, that shall not serve, cousin. Come 
cousin, come cousin, confess, confess.’’ 

‘* T know not what to confess ;’’ said master Slen- 
der. 

** Confess that you care more for that wench, than 
you’d have me know of, coz. Confess that ; I know 
who the woman is. Confess that you like her too 
well. Confess, coz ; confess.’’ 

‘¢T know not what ’tis to like any woman. I know 
not what ’tis so much as to look at a woman in the 
way of liking.’’ 

** Do you look at them in hate, coz ?”’ 

“« Nay, I know not that ; but I know not what ’tis 
to look upon them in any liking.’’ 

‘*T doubt that, coz; I doubt that. This wench 
seemed quite at home with you, methought.’’ 

“© Oh, we’ve met before. I don’t mind the young 
woman. I—I—care not that she should not come 
near me; but I never seek her, not I. If she come 
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after me, so; if she have a fancy for me, why so, 
too; I can’t hish her away from me like a dog, can 
I? Or bid her not follow me, can I? You would 
not have me rough to her, would you, uncle? It’s 
an ill thing to be rough to a woman, uncle, I can’t 
abide to be rough to a woman.’’ 

‘¢ Well, youneedn’t be rough, coz : but you needn’t 
encourage her, neither. What I would have you do, 
is not to encourage the girl, coz. Do you mark me ? 
Do you conceive me, coz ?”’ 

‘* Very well, uncle.”’ 

‘Why, well, then ; let her not fancy that you en- 
courage her. For it would not sort well with the honor 
of an old family like ours, coz,—that may quarter, 
and write himself esquire, coz,—for master Abraham 
Slender to wed with Alice Shortcake, the baker’s 
daughter.’ 

‘* You know her then, uncle ?’’ faltered master 
Slender. 

‘* Marry, that I do; and I will pardon all, if thou 
wilt pleasure me, coz, by going with me to Windsor ; 
where sir Hugh Evans, a worthy friend of mine, shall 
show thee, as a good churchman should, the sin and 
wickedness of marrying beneath your degree, and the 
weakness of trifling with a girl’s hopes. It is very 
wanton dealing, both.’’ 

‘* But ere I go with you to Windsor, uncle, I would 
fain get back a book of mine, that I lent to Alice 
Shortcake. It’s a choice garland of riddles that I 
took with me to make merry with, at the All-hallow- 
mas feast ; she wouldn’t be gainsaid but that I should 
let her have it for awhile. We so laughed over it 
together, that it passed.’’ 

“* Well, coz, thy man Simple shall go over, and ask 
her for it in thy name ;’’ said justice Shallow. 

“J doubt if she’ll give it to any one beside my- 
self ;’? muttered Slender ; ‘‘ she sets store by the vol- 
ume, I know ; and in truth, it’s a dainty book of rid- 
dles. It’s well-nigh as full of sweet conceits, as my 
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book of songs and sonnets, with its pretty fal-lal-las, 
and hey-nonnys, merry tol-de-rols, and witty rhyme- 
burdens. I care not to be without it, on any occasion 
of gravity and moment, like a journey ; or of pleas- 
antry, such as meeting with new acquaintances. And 
I dare to say we shall pick them up as rife as daisies, 
at Windsor. I shall have need of my book, uncle.’’ 

‘* And thou shalt have it, coz. Peter Simple shall 
fetch it thee. Never fear, never fear. And by’r 
lady, ’tis well thought on, and ’tis well thought on, 
indeed ; thy man Simple shall attend us to Windsor. 
We shall need a trusty varlet ; and he is one, he is 
one.”’ 

And thus the journey to Windsor was settled. 

There, meantime, some changes had taken place. 
Sir Marmaduke Ducandrake died. As he had never 
married, and had no son, the estate fell to his nephew, 
of the same name, a young man about town, with a 
slender purse, and expensive tastes, to whom this 
windfall was most welcome. He came down to take 
possession, bringing in his train, a number of idle 
young companions, whose gay manners and congenial 
pursuits had won his living. Partly from conviction 
that it could not be in honester hands, partly from 
indisposition to any exertion of body or mind, which 
a change must have produced, the young gentleman 
left the management of his affairs still with master 
Page ; merely renewing his engagement as bailiff to 
the estate. 

Among the young gentlemen who had accompanied 
their friend, the new sir Marmaduke, down to Wind- 
sor, was one master I’enton. He was gay, but not 
heartless, like the rest. He was of gentle birth ; had 
somewhat wasted his patrimony in town pleasures, 
thinking some day to repair his fortunes by a wealthy 
marriage ; but possessed a nature capable of being 
touched, and rendered generous, by excellence. He 
had met Anne Page more than once by chance, com- 
ing with her little brother from school; had been 
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struck with her simple beauty ; had formed acquaint- 
ance with her, and begun to flatter himself that she 
found nearly as much pleasure from it as himself ; 
while gradually it struck young William, that his sister 
left him oftener and oftener to find his way to and 
from school by himself, unless his mother would be 
his companion, which she frequently was. 

On one of these occasions, when Anne Page had 
forgotten that it was the hour for fetching her brother, 
because she happened to be walking with master 
Fenton in the meadows, whom she had by the merest 
accident met there, it befell that mistress Quickly 
came upon them, just as the young people parted. 

‘‘ A fair day to fair mistress Anne, is a fair wish, 
and it is mine, in good sooth ;’’ said she; ‘‘ I need 
not wish her fair company, for that she has just parted 
with, I see ;’’ added she, with a sly glance in the 
direction of master Fenton’s retreating figure. 

‘* Wilt thou step with me to our house, and see my 
good mother, mistress Quickly ? She will be glad to 
see you, I know.’’ 

** And what would she say to me, I wonder, did 
she know whom I have just seen exhorting her daughter 
in her walk?’ said mistress Quickly ; ‘‘ truly, I 
think, she’d chide if she knew how comely a young 
gentleman I find him ; for well I know, all her wish 
is, that her daughter should find my master, master 
doctor Caius, the comeliest man in Windsor.’’ 

‘*Good lack ! mistress Quickly, how wouldst thou 
I should find any comeliness in such a grimacing ape 
and chattering pie as that, and withal a splay-footed 
duck, for his gait and his quackery ?”’ said Anne Page. 

‘‘ Nay, pretty mistress Anne, it is none of my wish 
that thou shouldst find any likelihood in the French- 
man—for all he’s a doctor, and more than that, my 
master. But by my truly, I think your good mother 
would have you like him, for all that.’’ 

‘*T fear me, she would ; but in truth I cannot ;”’ 
said Anne. 
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““To be sure ; how can you, with young master 
Fenton by you, to compare ?’’ said mistress Quickly ; 
““but yet a mother’s will is to be thought of, and I 
could wish ee 

‘Speak not of it, good mistress Quickly ; but I 
pr’ythee tell me, how mistress Ford likes her new 
maid that thou commended’st to her—or any news 
thou wilt, i’faith.’’ 

‘* Well, then, it’s kindly enough mistress Ford has 
taken'to Tib Prat; but it’s master Ford that cares 
not to see any good in the poor maid, because, for- 
sooth, she’s niece to the fat woman of Brentford, 
whom he vows is a quean, a cozening fortune-teller, 
and I know not what. What though? A woman 
must live, J trow! She must earn her honest penny ! 
She must eat, I hope! But I hear there’s to be 
grand doings on your birthday, next week, mistress 
Anne. A goodly feast it’ll be, I warrant me. And 
youll be sixteen years of age, I give Heaven 
praise. ’’ 

‘¢ And thou must come to the feast, mistress 
Quickly ;’”’ said Anne Page; ‘‘I must have thee 
present. Thou wast at-my christening, thou know’st, 
and if all be true, at my mother’s, before me.’’ 

“ Troth, mistress Anne, that I was ; and a specious 
christening, both of ’em, I warrant ye. But I must 
be going. Out upon it! My master will be home 
before me ; and then there’ll be no end to frowns and 
cracked English, and hub-bub, and find-fault, and 
to-do !’’ said mistress Quickly, with so sudden a recol- 
lection of her domesticities, as might have led to the 
suspicion, that having gained her object—an invitation 
to the birthday feast,—she had leisuré to remember 
her duty. 

The feast was no less magnificent, than had been 
mistress Quickly’s anticipations touching its probable 
arrangements. It was on a scale suited to a wealthy 
and a fond father’s desire to honour his daughter’s 
birthday. 
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Among the guests, were young sir Marmaduke, and 
the troop of friends he had staying with him, includ- 
ing master Fenton ; there were also some late arrivals 
in the town, hangers-on of the court, gentlemen with 
whom Page had from time to time made a slight ac- 
quaintance. Of these latter, happened to be sir John 
Falstaff. There was also a numerous concourse of 
friends and neighbours. Sir Hugh Evans was there, 
who mentioned to master Page a letter, which he had 
received from their friend justice Shallow, announcing 
his intended visit to Windsor, and hinting at some of 
the motives which induced him to come. 

Master Page told sir Hugh he was glad of this, as 
Falstaff being at present there, it might lead to a rec- 
onciliation, he hoped, between the justice and the 
knight, which he should do his utmost to bring about. 

Sir Hugh promised ‘‘ to use his best discretions and 
benignities’’ to help on so amicable a project ; but as 
for sir John, when he heard who was expected, he 
only said :— 

‘‘ What, justice Shallow? Poor devil! He'll 
hardly care to meet me, or look me in the face ; he 
owes me money—some thousand pound strong; or 
so. But he needn’t fear me ; I’ll not press the debt. 
He shall have time. I’m a moderate man,—save in 
the girth ; exacting only in the span of my sword-belt. 
My belly craves amplitude of doublet ; but for mine 
own desires, they are limited—to excess.”’ 

Master Robert Shallow and his cousin Slender arrive 
in Windsor. They are welcomed by their friends. 

Master Page’s scheme for a son-in-law assumes form 
and substance. 

Mistress Page has still her own project for Anne’s 
future husband ; but meanwhile her attention is dis- 
tracted from the subject by a strange proposal on her 
own score, which forces from her the exclamation :— 

‘* What! have I ’scaped love-letters in the holiday 
time of my beauty, and am I now a subject for them ? 
Let me see.” 
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She has no sooner re-read the paper, than to her 
comes mistress Ford, saying ;— 

** Mistress Page! trust me, I was going to your 
house !”’ 


The comedy of the twin letters, with the reception 
and retaliation they meet, is played out in ‘‘ double 
excellency.’’ The writer of the story, therefore, has 
now only to refer to her master’s writing, and invoke 
his aid in his own words, saying :—‘‘ Give me thy 
hand, celestial ; so.’’ 
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THE VOTARESS. 


ISABELLA ; 


TALE VI, 


ISABELLA ; THE VOTARESS. 


‘« A thing ensky’d, and sainted ;”’ 
Measure for Measure. 


Aut the Vienna world was abroad, and gay, and 
well dressed, and bent on pleasure ; for it was the 
first of May,—when every Viennese puts on new 
clothes, and sallies forth, and makes holiday ; and 
the city becomes a scene of colour and animation. 

Through the public thoroughfares, the crowd 
streamed on; rich and poor, high and low, haughty 
and humble, gentle and simple, the virtuous and the 
vicious, the nobleman and the tradesman, the lady, 
the milliner, the man of wealth, the artisan, the hon- 
est, the profligate, the wise, the foolish, the sober, the 
dissipated, the careless, the studious, the indolent, the 
industrious, the witty, the silly, the insolent, the mod- 
est, the proud, the coquette, the house-wife, the flirt, 
the spendthrift, the miser, the home-lover, and the 
gad-about ; all with one accord, joined the band of 
idlers, and swelled the throng that poured through 
the streets that fine May-morning, in holiday trim, 
and holiday talk, and holiday mirth and laughter, and 
in the freedom of universal association which holiday 
pursuit brings about. 

For all the groups in this gay crowd, whatever their 
class, or degree, or habit, or profession, or calling, or 
ordinary pursuit, had that day but one pursuit, and 
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jostled and elbowed each other in temporary equality 
and unanimity ; for it was the first of May, and all 
the Vienna world was abroad, and wending to see the 
foot-racing on the Prater. 

The noble, and the wealthy, for the most part, kept 
their state, in coaches, or on horseback, surveying 
the crowd on foot with toleration, or disdain, as the 
case might be, or with condescending approval, inti- 
mating that, as part of the show and stir of the scene, 
the others were welcome there in their clean new 
dresses. The humbler pedestrians looked upon their 
lofty neighbours with admiration, or with grudging, 
or with envy, as the case might be, also ; according 
to the several dispositions of the individual gazers in 
both ranks. 

Among the pedestrians was one couple, who, as 
they lounged along, were not sparing of their remarks 
upon the rest, and who uttered them in a loud jeering 
tone, regardless of being heard, or of giving offence. 

The man,—a short, thick-set fellow, with a fero- 
cious moustache, and a cruel eye ; askin that bespoke 
double daily drink to daily bread ; a head held on 
one side, with an air that cast defiance in the teeth of 
all who cast eyes on him ; a swaggering step, and a 
general look of brutal ruffianism ;—held on his arm a 
young girl, who was young only in years, for her face 
had in it that which betokened an age of horrible ex- 
periences. There were in her countenance traces of 
beauty, but they were obscured to a pitying eye by 
the shadow of vice, by the hues of intemperance, by 
the lines which wrangling and brawling had left cut in 
upon the cheek, and round the mouth and eyes ; while 
in the eyes themselves, there would occasionally gleam 
a wild troubled look, that seemed like conscience be- 
traying its inward struggle, and starting forth invol- 
untarily to claim sympathy and compassion. 

In her person there was the same confession ; reck- 
lessness of decorum in dress and bearing, together 
with a something of shrinking consciousness at times, 
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that seemed to plead for the sense of shame that yet 
remained. Her voice revealed similar existence of 
bad, with latent good. It was coarse and unrestrained 
in its noisy vulgarity of speech and laugh ; but there 
were moments when its tone would drop to an almost 
musical softness, and it would tremble and vibrate 
with genuine womanly emotion. 

Now, however, it was raised to its height of repal- 
sive loudness, as she laughed and talked with the 
ruffian companion on whose arm she hung, humouring 
his mood of jocularity in sneering at the passers-by, 
and assisting his invention by many smart sallies of her 
own. 

In the midst of their boisterous mirth, it suddenly 
received a check, by one of the horses starting from 
the line of cavalcade, and plunging and rearing vio- 
lently in their immediate vicinity. So close to them 
came the animal, and so entirely beyond the controul 
of his rider was he in his bounds and curvettings, 
that his hoof struck the girl, before she could get out 
of his way. She recoiled with a scream of pain ; 
while her companion sprang forward, with an oath, to 
seize the horse’s rein, and to revenge himself on the 
rider. But the animal dashed past him, and bore his 
master and himself away from the spot, leaving the 
other raging and foaming, and pouring forth a volley 
of curses and vows for vengeance. 

‘* Don’t heed it; I’m not much hurt ; you’ll only 
get yourself into trouble—let him be ;’’ said the girl 
with difficulty ; for she was struggling to hide the 
pain she was in. . 

** Not much hurt !’’ with another oath; ‘‘ you 
might have been killed !’’ 

The girl turned deadly pale, and held her hand to, 
her bosom; but she continued to say she was not 
much hurt, and kept her other hand upon the man’s 
sleeve to hold him back. 

‘‘ No, no, not badly hurt ;’’ she said ; ‘‘ only let 
me lean upon you for a bit, and take me out of the 
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crowd for a minute or two, and I shall be right enough 
soon.”’ 

The man led her up a quiet by-street ; while she 
clung to him, as much, apparently, to detain him by 
her side, as to use his arm for support. 

‘¢ Here, sit you down here, Nanni, my girl,’’ said 
he, as he turned through the gates of a little old 
church-yard, that was in the by-street ; ‘‘ sit upon 
one of these mounds, and get your breath, which that 
scoundrel frightened out of you with his horse’s hoofs. 
T’ll see if one arm can’t strike as well as four legs, if 
ever I catch that young jackanapes !”’ 

‘¢ Not here !”’ said the girl shuddering, and looking 
round. ‘I can’t sit here. You said just now, I 
might have been killed ; so I might—in that very 
moment—and have been brought and laid here.’’ 
She looked round upon the graves ; she looked up at 
the old church tower that reared its grey head towards 
the sky ; she looked up into that sky beyond, and a 
dark troubled expression settled on her brow. She 
thought, had she then been summoned to one of those 
earthly beds, what strange rest or unrest might have 
been hers. 

‘‘ Why, what a plague’s come to the wench !’’ ex- 
claimed the man, as he watched her disturbed look, 
and quivering lip, ‘‘ you’re no coward, are you, Nan, 
to shiver and shake after the danger’s over? I know 
you’re too brave a wench for that, or I shouldn’t like 
ye as well as Ido! Ugo Branz hates a milk-sop, be 
it man or woman, with all his body and soul !”’ 

Winding up this manifesto with a few more round 
oaths, having for aim milk-sops of all kinds, horses 
and horsemen of all sorts, mankind in general, and 
himself and his own body and soul in particular, he 
again demanded to know what a plague was come to 
the wench. 

‘“O I don’t know—nothing :—nothing’s come to 
me—nothing’s the matter with me ; I’m better now ;’’ 
said the girl hurriedly. ‘‘ But what’s that—over 
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there — sitting among the graves—all in white ? 
see |” 

‘‘T suppose you think it’s a ghost! What the 
devil’s come over you?’’ And this time Ugo Branz 
invoked condemnation on his eyes and limbs, as well 
as body and soul. 

‘“ A ghost? No; more like an angel !’’ said she. 
“*Tt’s a child. See how it sits, like a marble image ; 
with its folded hands and drooping head.’’ 

‘*T’ll tell you what, my girl,’’ said the man, “ if 
you’re going to stay here all day in this mouldy old 
church-yard, fancying ghosts, and spirits, and angels, 
and all that sort of rubbish, you may stay here by 
yourself ; for I shan’t, I promise you. But if you 
choose to come along with me, and sce the foot-run- 
ning, like the jolly wench I know you for, generally, 
why, say the word, and come along, and don’t stand 
moping and fooling here no longer.’’ 

“*T am a fool: what’s the good of moping and 
thinking ?’’? muttered the girl. ‘‘I often tell myself 
so—no use in thinking—be merry while I can—merry ! 
And so we’ll be merry, shall we, Ugo ?’’ she went on 
in her loud, careless voice, and with her noisy laugh; but 
both the tone and the laugh were forced and mirthless. 

Her companion, however, was not one to detect 
want of true feeling of any sort, or any where ; as 
long as the semblance of high spirits was near him, he 
was satisfied ; and they soon joined the crowd in the 
main street again, and went lounging, and idling, and 
mocking, and jesting on, as they had done before. 

They reached the Prater, as the foot-race began. 
The competitors had just started ; and Ugo was soon 
eagerly engaged in watching them, and in betting with 
some of the bystanders, on the probable event of the 
course. The chances were very equal, the men en- 
gaged being well matched in strength and activity. 
They were, for the most part, running-footmen, be- 
longing to the retinue of noblemen of distinction ; and 
were dressed in coloured silk jackets, embroidered in 
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silver. The vivid hues, and richness of their decora- 
tion, showed to peculiar advantage in rapid action ; 
which, joined to their well-matched powers, gave ad- 
ditional brilliancy, animation, and interest to the 
sports. Ugo became more and more excited by the 
scene ; his bets grew more numerous ; his shouts to 
those he abetted, more vehement ; his yells to those 
he disfavoured, more execrative ; his oaths more say- 
age, more voluble than ever. As the race concluded, 
he found himself a victor, by several heavy wagers, 
and in a state of foaming furious triumph. 

In high good humour, still raving and panting, he 
seized the girl by the arm, and led her to one of the 
small way-side houses of entertainment that abound 
near there ; taking his seat on one of the benches at 
a table set outside, for the accommodation of revellers, 
and calling upon all near him to congratulate him upon 
his winnings. He did not notice that in passing his 
arm through hers, the girl had shrunk abruptly, for 
she strove to repress all evidence of the pain he gave 
her by touching, even thus casually, the spot where 
she had received the blow from the horse’s hoof ; but 
afterwards, when Ugo had bawled his orders for beer 
and schnapps, and, in a fit of brute joviality, snatched 
the girl in his arms, to give her a sounding kiss, the 
sudden and rough pressure extorted a scream from 
her lips, which made him fling her from him, and ex- 
claim with one of his usual curses :— 

‘“'What makes you squall, when a man’s inclined 
to be jolly? Are you turned squeamish, or what ? 
Because if you are, by Jove, you’re no company for 
Ugo. There, be off with that white face of yours! 
Pah, it turns a man’s liquor to milk. Be off with it, 
Isay ! Let’s see no more of it !’’ 

The girl made one attempt to lay her hand upon his 
arm, and to utter one of her forced laughs ; but as 
her voice faltered, and she could not drive the look of 
pain from her lips by a feigned smile, he shook her 
off, and she turned away. 
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As she arose from her seat on the bench beside him, 
one of the bystanders said something as if in depreca- 
tion of Ugo’s treatment of her ; which this latter re- 
senting, high words arose, mingled with execrations 
and threatened blows. 

Nanni, again forgetful of herself, would have clung 
to Ugo, to withhold him from danger, but, with a tor- 
rent of oaths, he protested that if she didn’t get out of 
his sight that instant, he’d fell her to the ground, and 
set his foot on her chalk face. 

The girl crept away, giving a free course to the 
tears of suffering she had till then suppressed ; she 
occasionally put her hand to her bruised side as if it 
gave her great pain, and more than once raised her 
other hand to her head, as if full of thoughts that 
disturbed her with even greater. 

She took no heed to wipe away the tears which 
blurred and smeared her face, but walked on in dogged 
misery, heedless of appearance or observation ; until 
at length she was beyond the chance of the latter, for 
she had wandered away from the crowded Prater, and 
was now in a quiet, unfrequented path down by the 
river. ; 

The hum of voices, the tread of footsteps, the 
trample of horses and carriages, the various sounds of 
a gay and eager crowd, gradually grew fainter, sub- 
siding in the distance ; the stillness of Nature softly 
replaced them, while the green of the leaves overhead, 
and of the grass beneath, with the mild blue heavens 
above, spanning the shining track of the Danube, 
helped to shed benign influence upon the agitated 
senses of the sufferer. 

The drops fell less thickly from her eyes; the 
swollen lids drooped less heavily, as her look encoun- 
tered the cool tranquillity of the scene ; but still in her 
heart there raged the bitter sense of pain, of ill-usage, 
and the still keener sting of self-abasement and con- 
scious worthlessness. 

She flung herself down on the raised path by the 
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way-side, where she sat rocking herself to and fro, 
moodily gazing across the glidg waters into the 
space beyond, as if confronting the picture her fancy 
presented her of the outcast thing she was. 

As she sat thus, a little footstep approached. <A 
child, of but a few years old, came in sight, walking 
along the road by itself, looking about, as if some- 
what uncertain of its way, yet keeping steadily on 
without stopping. 

Nanni watched the child involuntarily ; and as it 
came near to the spot where she sat, she could not 

help saying :— 

/  ** Why, you’re a bit of a thing to be wandering 
here by yourself. Where are you going to ?”’ 

““To Heaven,’’ said the little one. 

‘¢ Bless the child !’’ was the startled rejoinder. 

“‘[’m trying to find my way there. There must 
be some way to get there ; and I want to go up—up 
there—to her !’’ And the child pointed up into the 
blue sky with its baby finger. 

‘* Where do you come from ?”’ 

** From the church-yard.”’ 

Nanniagain started. The little creature stood there 
looking so innocent, so clear, so undarkened by earth’s 
mistakes and guilt, that, for an instant, she might 
have seemed a newly disembodied spirit, freed from 
its coverings of fleshly and church-yard clay, coming 
forth to seek kindred dwelling-place with the angels 
above. For that instant, Nanni eyed the child, as if 
she would have scarce been surprised to see a pair of 
wings spread themselves from its shoulders, and bear it 
soaring away from her sight ; but in another moment 
she recognized it for the same she had beheld that 
morning sitting upon one of the graves, when she 
was led into the church-yard to recover, by Ugo Branz. 

‘*Do you know the way to Heaven ?’’ resumed the 
child. 

‘* NotI ;’’ said Nanni with a would-be light laugh ; 
but the old troubled look came into her face. 
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‘Did you ever know it ?”’ said the child ; ‘‘ have 
you forgotten it ?”’ 

‘*T might have known it, perhaps, one time’’—re- 
plied the girl hurriedly ; ‘‘ yes, yes, I have forgotten 
it, I suppose.”’ 

‘“T wish I’d met you before you forgot it,’’ said 
the child earnestly. 

The troubled eye darkened still more, as the girl 
muttered something that sounded like :—‘‘ Would to 
God you had !’’ 

‘* T wish I had ;’’ repeated the child ; ‘‘ for I want 
to get there. They told me she was gone there—and 
I must go to her.’’ The little one looked about her 
again ; and seemed going to pursue her steady onward 
way, as before. Suddenly she held out her hand to 
Nanni, and said :—‘‘ Come with me ; we’ll try and 
find the way together, shall we ?”’ 

The girl burst into a passion of crying. ‘‘ Too 
. late, too late !’’ she exclaimed wildly ; and beat her 
hands together, and clenched them:among her hair. 

The child stood looking in terror at this violence 
of grief ; but yet she found courage, after a pause, to 
go a little nearer, and‘repeat, ‘‘ Do, come and help 
me to look for it; if we find the way, you won’t 
ery any more ; for they told me nobody’s sorry there. 
Come, we shall be so happy there. Let’s go. Do; 
do.”’ 

And the little one, in her eagerness to cure misery 
which she saw, but knew not how to help, was about 
to put her arm round the neck of the girl, who had 
bowed her head upon her clasped hands ; when the 
latter, looking suddenly and almost fiercely up, cried : 
—‘*J can’t—it’s no use—too late, I tell you, too 
late! Go, go; you mock me; go !”’ 

The child, disconcerted, drew back; and after 
standing a few moments more, vainly watching this 
wild wretchedness, finding that she did not raise her 
head, or speak again, the little creature, not without 
many a hesitating step, and wistful look behind, went 
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upon her way, regretting the poor woman would not 
come and help in the search. 

And still that unhappy woman sat there, with her 
head upon her clasped hands, her arms flung across 
her lap, her whole attitude expressive of the despond- 
ency that possessed her. 

‘¢ Fit only to be trodden under foot, it was I—I— 
who flung myself into the dust and soil!’ These 
were some of the goading thoughts whispered by con- 
science. ‘‘ Castaway, abject thing that I am, aban- 
doned, despised, lost, —who was it that first degraded 
my own being from what it might have been? Had 
I not been false to myself, could the treachery of 
others have effected my ruin? ‘ The way to Heaven ?’ 
Ay, I might once have learned it, had I kept, an in- 
nocent child, by my father’s knee, and hearkened to 
the good lessons he taught. Had I never wandered 
from his cottage roof, or suffered myself to listen to 
words more flattering than his simple praise, I still 
might have been worthy—still have hoped ; but for 
me there is no hope—none. My feet were led astray 
once and for ever from the right path—and since then, 
lower, and lower, and ever lower, till now I am fallen 
among ruffian companions, insulted, outraged, spurned 
even by them !”’ 

After remaining thus, some time, crouching list- 
lessly, in a sort of stupor, as if abandoned to the lowly 
position which best seemed to assort with the con- 
dition of abasement in which she beheld herself, her 
course of thought seemed to take a more active turn, 
impelling her to rise, and walk forward with a hurried 
step. 

Her eye followed the silvery flowing of the river 
that ran close by the road she was pursuing ; it seemed 
to lapse gently on, whispering of peace, and repose, 
and forgetfulness, after a weary struggle of misery. 
And still the stream seemed to lure her on, and on, 
promising rest and solace, could she once find courage 
to throw herself trustingly into its whelming bosom. 
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Yet still she walked on by its side, hesitating ; con- 
fused by a thousand doubts, fears, and conflicting 
images of possible gain, and possible evil—of ex- 
changing her present anguish for worse—of the mock- 
ery of peace in the reality of eternal unrest. Once 
take that fatal plunge, from which there is no with- 
drawal—and what might be the unknown region she 
should enter? What strange penalty might not her 
very rashness incur? How was she to secure repose 
by an act of daring, of violence? Should it not 
rather be the prelude to renewed turmoil—perpetuated 
suffering? She withdrew her eyes from the alluring 
stream, shuddering ; yet not many minutes elapsed, 
ere her look was again fascinated towards its bright, 
its soothing flow. 

‘¢ What else have I left me, but death ?’’ she mut- 
tered. ‘‘ Death now, or death some time hence ; 
what will the interval bring me, should I accept one, 
.. but continued evil, added guilt? Some days, and 
months, or years more of disgrace and outrage, added 
to those that have already been endured. Why heap 
up more by that which has been foully achieved ? 
Why increase my own offences, my own weight of 
injury ? If death come now, it will but prevent an- 
other period of vicious life—for what course but vice 
can be mine? A creature branded with sin, steeped 
in infamy as I, can take no one step in good ; all 
paths of virtue and hope are closed against such as I, 
by those who have never known the grief of straying ; 
no act of goodness, no office of kindliness, would be 
accepted at my hand ; no deed of charity be tolerated 
in me ; no worthy emotion of mine be believed ; no 
yearning after excellence meet response. What then 
is left me but to end this course of wrong and wretched- 
ness ?”’ 

In the energy of her self-communing, and hurried 
walk, the girl had insensibly traversed a considerable 
distance along the river side. 

As she paused, trying to derive strength, from the 
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very extremity of her despair, for the plunge which 
was to dare all that might come, so that the past were 
blotted out, she looked round for an instant, upon the 
scene of her intended farewell to earth. 

It was a wild and desolate spot, remote from any 
chance of passing footstep. Its gloom and solitude 
fitted it for her purpose,—was the thought that glanced 
across the girl’s mind; though the next, was one 
which curled her lip bitterly, as it suggested that there 
was not a being in the world whose interest in the 
poor outcast would have sufficed to prompt interfer- 
ence, could her intended deed have been witnessed. 

“* Rejected of man—let me seek mercy of God !’’ 
she murmured, turning once again to the river. 

But in turning, her eye caught sight of something 
white that lay among the rank grass, at a little dis- 
tance. An impulse, for which she could not have ac- 
counted, led her to go and look at it more closely ; 
and she then discovered the child, whom she had twice 
encountered that morning, lying upon the ground, in 
a fast sleep. 

It seemed tired and foot-sore ; for its shoes were 
dusty and worn—so worn, that one little foot peered 
through the broken sole, and was slightly stained with 
blood ; the arms lay half extended, with the careless 
grace and ease of childhood, and the hair fell on either 
side the face in masses disordered by exercise and 
weariness ; but though there were these traces of 
fatigue about the little creature, there was still, through 
all, that look of spotless innocence and calm, which had 
conveyed to Nanni the impression of something spir- 
itual and unearthly in this child. 

Ethereal, holy, pure, apart from the grossness of the 
material world, this little being seemed to the girl, as 
she bent over the sleeping face. <A celestial expres- 
sion of softness dwelt upon the features, such as a 
cherub’s might wear ; and the transparent beauty of 
the cheek was almost more than belongs to mortality. 
Helpless as it lay there, it seemed to embody so pow- 
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erfully the spirit of purity, that Nanni felt as if she 
could have knelt and worshipped the presence she in- 
voluntarily recognized. 

Gently, reverently, she stooped, and drew off the 
little shoes ; then tearing her handkerchief into strips, 
she bandaged the wounded feet, after having bathed 
them in some water fetched in the hollow of her hand 
from the river. 

Though she did all this as softly and tenderly as 
she might, yet during her ministry, the child awoke, 
sat up, and with outstretched elbows, began rubbing 
its eyes with the backs of its dimpled hands, while it 
sleepily watched the operation. 

‘*Thank you! How kind you are! How nicely 
you have bound up my feet! hey were very sore 
with walking so far. I was very tired, I believe, and 
fell asleep ;’’ said the child. 

** You must have been tired, to have walked such 
- along way. How far do you live from here ?’’ asked 
Nanni. 

‘Oh, a great far away off from here. It must be, 
for I walked all the morning ;’’ returned the child. 
‘* But I couldn’t find my way, and so I must go home 
now, and try another day.”’ 

“¢ Where is your home ?’’ inquired Nanni. 

**T don’t know; oh, in Vienna—I should know 
the house if I saw it—but I don’t know the street ;’’ 
said the child. 

“Pll try and find it for you, if you like ;’’ said 
Nanni. 

‘*T like ;’’ answered the child with the prompt 
frankness of her age ; at the same time putting her 
hand with confidence into the hand of the stranger 
who offered help. 

“Tl carry you as far as I can;’’ said Nanni. 
‘¢ Your feet are too sore to bear much walking.”” So 
saying, she raised the child in her arms, and felt a 
thrill of pleasure, as those other little soft innocent 
ones curled themselves round her neck, 
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They went on thus for some time ; then the child 
said :—‘‘ You are very good ; but you must be tired. 
Change arms.”’ 

Nanni set her down for a moment, and attempted 
to lift her up on the other side ; but she was com- 
pelled to desist, and to place her on the ground again, 
turning very pale, and uttering a stifled groan as she 
did so. 

‘¢ What’s the matter ?’’ said the child ; ‘‘ are you 
ill?” 

‘*No; I got a hurt this morning—here ;’’ and the 
girl put her hand upon her bosom ; ‘‘ but it’s nothing 
—it don’t pain me, when I have you on the other 
arm. We’ll rest a bit; and then [’ll take you up 
again, on that side.”’ 

Nanni placed the child on the moss-grown root of a 
tree that grew near, leaning against the trunk herself, 
and trying to speak cheerfully with her young com- 
panion. 

‘See what a crowd of branches there is over your 
head ! What a fine resting-place they make for the 
little birds’ nests! And what a thick shelter they 
give, when the rain comes pattering down !’’ said 
she. ‘‘ Look, too, how well that sprawling root serves 
you for a seat ; and what a pleasant shade there is 
from the close leaves! O, it’s a grand old tree ? 
isn’t it 2’ 

But the child didn’t answer ; her eyes were fixed 
on Nanni’s face, and she was lost in thought. 

‘Then that was the reason you were crying, when 
I found you sitting by the roadside, this morning ;’’ 
she said at length, ponderingly. ‘‘I didn’t know 
you had been hurt—I thought you were sorry.’’ 

‘*T was both sorry and hurt ;’’ said Nanni, in a 
low tone ; and with the old trouble in her look. 

““Then why won’t you come with me ?”’ returned 
the child. ‘‘I asked you to come and help to try 
and find the way to Heaven—and there, you know, 
there’s neither pain nor sorrow ; they told me so,”’ 
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‘“ There’s no way to Heaven for me ;’’ said Nanni, 
with a broken voice, that had music in its hopeless 
lament. 

‘* How do you know ?”’ said the child. ‘‘ Though 
I couldn’t find it to-day, and was obliged to give it 
up, and lie down—0O, so tired !—yet I mean to try 
again to-morrow—and if I don’t find it then—the next 
day—and if not then, the next and the next. I’ll 
never stop trying—because I know what a happy 
place it is—and because my own mamma told me I 
should come to her there, some day ; and so, if I 
mean to go on trying to find the way, why shouldn’t 
you ?”’ 

Poor Nanni only shook her head ; but finding the 
child expected her to speak, asked her some question 
about her mother, which might serve to divert the 
child’s attention from herself. 

“* My own dear mamma died ;’’ said the child in 
her grave earnest way. ‘‘ She told me she should. 
She told me that I was not to grieve when she was 
taken away, and laid in the church-yard, for that she 
hoped to go to heaven, where, if her little Isabella 
were very good, and tried hard to be worthy, and 
keep the right path, she might one day come to her. 
But I did grieve at first, I was very sorry to disobey 
my own mamma,—but I couldn’t help it, when she 
was taken away from me ; and I cried very much for 
a long time, and used to go and sit in the church- 
yard, near the grave where they laid her ; but then I re- 
membered that if I went on doing as she had forbidden 
me—that was not being ‘ good,’ or ‘ worthy.’ And 
then I remembered what she had said about the ‘ right 
path’ to Heaven, and what a happy beautiful place 
she had told me it was ; and so I resolved to try and 
find it, and never to give up the hope of coming to 
her in Heaven.’’ 

‘¢ And who takes care of you now your own mamma 
is gone ?’’ asked Nanni after a pause, during which 
the child’s thoughtful blue eyes had been fixed upon 
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their kindred skies, and her own had been sadly cast 
upon the ground. 

‘¢ When papa went away to the wars, which he was 
obliged to do two days after my own mamma died,”’ 
said the child, ‘‘ he left me in the care of Frau Leer- 
heim ; and my brother Claudio too, only he is always 
away at college.’’ 

**T think I know where Madame Leerheim lives ; 
she’s a widow-lady, isn’t she ?’’ said Nanni. ‘‘ But 
her house is quite at the other end of the city—it’s a 
long way indeed ; come, hadn’t we better be going, 
or it’ll be dark before we can get there.’? And Nanni 
would have lifted up the child again, but little Isabella 
would not hear of being carried any more, protesting 
that her feet were well now—and that she was 
not a bit tired, but quite rested, and able to walk on 
stoutly. 

The child said this so firmly, and took Nanni’s hand 
so composedly, and walked on with so decided a step, 
rather seeming to lead, than to be led—that the girl, 
although the grown-up person, submitted uncon- 
sciously to the guidance of the little creature, as to 
that of a superior intelligence. 

Indeed, it was remarkable, that throughout, this 
had been the tone of their intercourse. The child 
seemed to possess an influence, powerful, but invol- 
untary and unconscious,—on either part,—upon the 
young woman. From the momentary awe which the 
first sight of the little mourner among the graves had 
awakened, to the interest inspired by the sleeping 
child,—an interest sufficient to withdraw her from a 
fatal purpose,—the impression upon Nanni had been 
uniform ; she could not help regarding her as some- 
thing sacred, and commanding reverence—almost, wor- 
ship. 

‘When she had tended the wounded feet, it was less 
as a woman relieving a poor little wayfarer, than as a 
devotee yielding pious service ; when she had offered 
to convey her home, it was less a grown person pro- 
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posing to protect and succor a wandering child, than 
a faithful attendant too happy if duty find acceptance. 
When the woman addressed the child, there was the 
same thing observable ; deference, respect, tacit avowal 
of self-inferiority in every gesture and inflection of 
voice. It was the instinctive homage paid by lost 
innocence to its visible image in the person of that 
pure child. 

There was a feeling of security—of safety, which 
Nanni felt from the presence of the child, ever since 
it had been the means of rescuing her from her medi- 
tated destruction. She hardly knew how it was that 
her intent had been frustrated, but she felt that it was 
gone ; that she had no design of resuming it ; and 
that with its departure was associated the little creat- 
ure by her side, who had taken its place, and whose 
presence inspired strange comfort. 

They had reached the suburbs of the city, and were 
making their way through the low miserable houses 
that straggled on either side of the way, leading into 
Vienna ; when Nanni perceived that the little Isabella 
limped as she walked, in spite of all her efforts not to 
seem tired or footsore: 

‘*T wish you would let me carry you,’’ said Nanni. 

“* No, oh no;’’ said Isabella. ‘‘I would rather 
not be carried ; but I should like to sit down and 
rest ; and then I could walk on again, very well.’’ 

Nanni looked about her with a disturbed look ; and 
then seemed to debate some point with herself. It 
came to a decision, by her muttering :—‘‘ I ought not 
to take her there—nor I would not—but she must 
have rest and food ; yes, yes, she must.”’ 

So concluding, she turned down among some houses 
that stood on their right, at one of which—a small 
low-roofed one, near to a much larger one,—she 
stopped, and taking a key out of her pocket, unlocked 
the door, and Jed the way in. 

They entered at once into a kind of parlor ; though 
of mean appearance, with sanded floor, checked 
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window-curtains, and table and chairs of commonest 
wood. 

Two of the latter Nanni speedily made into a kind 
of couch, upon which she spread her shawl, and a 
folded quilt, which she fetched from an inner room ; 
and then she placed the child carefully on thcse tem- 
porary cushions, to rest at full length. Then she 
bathed and bandaged the little feet afresh, touching 
them with a light soft hand,—once, pressing her 
cheek tenderly against them ; and then she arose 
from the kneeling posture she had taken while doing 
this, and went to a cupboard at the opposite side of 
the room, whence she brought some bread, which she 
cut into slips, and an egg, which she beat up with a 
little wine and sugar ; and then she set the whole on 
a small table, which she brought close beside Isabella’s 
couch, and begged her to eat. 

‘** And you are going to have some with me ?’’ said 
the child. ‘* How nice this is! And what a com- 
fortable sofa you have made me! And what a snug 
room this is? Is this your house ?’’ 

‘*My house? Yes, yes, never mind—don’t think 
about that.—Hush !’’ The girl started up, trembled, 
listened ; then ran to the door by which they had 
entered, and hastily fastened it. 

The next instant a voice was heard outside, saying : 
—‘‘ Nanni, let me in! I want to speak to you! 
Let me in, I say.”’ 

It was a woman’s voice, but peculiarly disagreeable ; 
it was harsh and grating, yet with a whine of cajolery 
that was still more repulsive ; it was authoritative, yet 
wheedling ; loud, yet fawning. 

‘*You can’t come in, Mrs. Ov ”” the girl checked 
herself in the name, and added, ‘‘ I can’t let you in, 
now.’’ 

‘* What, you’re not alone, my girl ?”’ said the voice, 
with a laugh, the most discordant, and unlike a laugh, 
that can be conceived. 

‘* No ;”’ replied Nanni, glancing anxiously at Isa- 
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bella, and hurriedly putting her finger on her lip, in 
token that she should keep silence. 

‘“’That’s another affair ;”’ rejoined the voice with a 
second horrible chuckle, which dwindled off, as the 
speaker seemed to retreat from the door, and go 
away. 

Nanni heaved a deep sigh of relief, though she still 
trembled, and looked pale. 

‘What woman was that ?’’? whispered the child. 

‘‘ Hush! Don’t ask—pray don’t ask—anything 
about her—anything about me.’’ 

‘Well, I won’t ask about her, if you don’t wish 
it,’’ said little Isabella soothingly, for she could see 
that the girl was much agitated ; ‘‘ but I hope you 
won’t tell me not to ask about you—for I want to 
know your name, that I may think of you, and know 
who it is that has been so kind and good to me.” 

‘* No, no,—pray,—my name is nothing ;—and yet, 
yes, for that very reason—if you wish it, dear,’’— 
and the girl diffidently faltered out the last word, as 
if she had no right to say it, but could not resist the 
pleasure it gave her to do so. 

‘*T do wish it, indeed ;’’ said the child. 

‘Then it is Anna—Nanni ;—they call me Nanni ;’’ 
said the girl. 

‘* Dear, kind Nanni, come and sit here by me—no, 
not on this side—come round to the other.’’ 

The girl did not understand the child’s meaning, 
but in obedience to her signal, took her seat on the 
right hand ; when Isabella, raising herself upon her 
knees on the couch, threw her arms round Nanni’s 
neck, and hugged her affectionately, and said :— 
‘‘Thank you, thank you, dear Nanni, for all your 
kindness to me !”’ 

As the childish arms twined around, and the little 
body strained against her, and the fresh rosy lips 
were pressed to her cheek in hearty true caresses, the 
tears gushed from the girl’s eyes. 

**Do I hurt you, dear Nanni? I thought it was 
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the other side that was bruised, or I would not havé 
pressed so hard.’’ 

‘It is not that—you don’t hurt me—you do me 
good—you make me happier than I ever expected to 
be again—dear, blessed, little creature—dear little 
angel’’—she repeated, as she ventured timidly to re- 
turn the embraces that were being lavished on her. 

‘Dol do yougood? Tam glad of that—you have 
been very good to me; you have done me good ;’’ 
said the child. 

‘Good? Have I been permitted to do good ?”’ 
was the thought that thrilled through the heart of the 
castaway ; while the nearest approach to a gracious 
feeling which had swelled that heart for many a day, 
now caused it to throb with grateful emotion towards 
Him who had vouchsafed the permission. 

‘* But I must not keep you here,’’ said Nanni, rous- 
ing herself from this trance ; ‘‘ your friends will be 
uneasy ; the night is coming on ; Frau von Leerheim 
will be alarmed at your being so long away, and will 
wonder what is become of you.’’ Nanni again did 
unconscious good in thus proposing Isabella’s depar- 
ture. She was not aware how unselfishly, how dis- 
interestedly, how heroically she was acting, in thus 
hastening to deprive her dwelling of the only image 
of brightness that had illumined it for years. It was 
as if a gloom, beyond the dusk of evening, had settled 
upon the room, when that fair child stepped out from 
its threshold. Purity and peace withdrew their light, 
and left within the place, the shadows of its old 
haunters,—depravity, sin, pollution. 

But though she acted upon that right impulse, which 
prompted her to take back the child, instead of yield- 
ing to one which might have urged her to detain it 
longer by her side, while at the same time unaware 
that she had acted from any principle at all, yet she 
felt the full force of the pain it cost her to part with 
this interesting little being, when the moment came. 
for separation. 
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They entered the street. where Nanni guessed that 
the widow Leerheim lived. The child pointed out the 
house, and was running towards the door, when the 
girl said rapidly : ‘‘ Bid me good-bye now, dear; I 
can’t go in—I mustn’t stay—say good-night now.” 

She caught the child’s hands in hers, and covered 
them with kisses, while Isabella said in the simple 
nightly words she had been taught by her dead 
mother : ‘‘ Good-night !_ God bless you !’’? And then 
Nanni turned suddenly, hurried from the spot, and 
was soon lost amid the darkness, which was now 
deepening upon the city. 

But that night, when the darkness had yielded to 
the rising moon, and her beams fell upon a certain 
small casement in the low-roofed house, there was one 
sat at the casement, who breathed an unwonted prayer 
and thanksgiving, for that she had been spared the 
crowning sin of self-destruction ; for that an act of 
grace had been permitted and accepted at her unwor- 
thy hands ; and for that a blessing from the lips of 
spotless purity had been granted to rest upon her out- 
cast head. 


Frau Leerheim was what is generally called a well- 
meaning woman. She was so well-meaning, that she 
contented herself with meaning to do well, instead of 
doing well; and her friends, when they could find 
nothing of any consequence to praise in her well- 
doing, gave her all the more credit for well-meaning, 
finding that that was the great end of her life, at 
which she constantly stopped short. She was passive, 
when others were eager; she was indifferent, when 
others were all anxiety ; she was inert, when others 
were active—but then she was so well-meaning. 

She would smile, when an answer was required ; 
she would bend her head, when an assertion was 
made ; she would shrug her shoulders, when a ques- 
tion was asked, which proved that she was uncom- 
monly sweet-tempered, and very well-meaning. 
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She would say, when anything distressing oc- 
curred : ‘‘ Dear me, what a pity ! can’t anything be 
done to relieve the sufferers ?”’. When an act of injus- 
tice was committed, she would exclaim : ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble? Oughtn’t this to be seen into, or reformed, or 


punished ?’’? If she heard of wrong or disaster, 
she would pathetically remark: ‘‘ But really now, 
they should take means to prevent this happening 
again !”’ 


What akind-hearted woman! And how extremely 
well-meaning ! 

Being so sweet-tempered, and kind-hearted, and 
particularly well-meaning, she was of course the most 
fit person in the world to have the charge of children ; 
and accordingly, when the father of Claudio and Isa- 
bella was left a widower, and was compelled immedi- 
ately after to quit Vienna to join the regiment of 
which he was colonel, he was persuaded by his friends, 
that he could not possibly find a more proper person 
to take care of his motherless children during his prob- 
ably long absence than Frau Leerheim, who was a 
widow-lady of genteel birth, but of somewhat reduced 
circumstances, and therefore likely to undertake the 
charge willingly, for a suitable stipend. 

The arrangement was accordingly made ; Claudio, 
the boy, having Madame Leerheim’s house as a home 
whenever his vacations at college made him need one ; 
and Isabella, the little girl, remaining at the widow- 
lady’s constantly, but subject to little controul or dis- 
cipline there ; the mistress being too mild and well- 
meaning to exert much authority over the child, ‘‘ who 
of course liked to do as it chose, poor thing,’’ and the 
servants availing themselves of their mistress’s example 
by never tending or watching the child too closely. 

The consequence was that the young Isabella went 
and came pretty much as she hked ; roaming about 
the house, which was spacious, at her own will ; peep- 
ing into the large lonely rooms, peopling them with 
her own fancies ; looking at the grim family portraits 
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that hung by the walls, or at the old-fashioned furni- 
ture that lurked in corners ; wandering about hither 
and thither, at her own hours, and in her own com- 
pany only. 

There was slight chance of the child meeting any 
restriction in her freedom ; for Frau Leerheim, since 
her husband’s death, had confined herself mostly to 
one apartment, and had contented herself with saying 
of the rest of the house : ‘‘ The servants will see that 
the other rooms are set to rights, as much as they re- 
quire ; one room is quite enough for me now; but 
there’s no need for me to move into a smaller house ; 
it will do as well as another ; all houses are the same 
to me, now.’’ 

Thus it came, that when Isabella’s ramblings led 
her beyond the large lonely rooms, and beyond the 
walls of the house, and out of doors, even as far as 
the churchyard where her mother’s grave was, their 
extent was still unnoted ; for she generally came back 
about meal-time—and so that Frau Leerheim saw her 
in her usual place at table, she was quite satisfied as 
to the general whereabout of the child. 

But on the day when Isabella’s fancy to seek her 
mother in Heaven led her to stray so far, and when 
the dinner hour passed, and the afternoon collation 
hour passed, and still she did not return, Frau Leer- 
heim said : ‘‘ J wonder where that child can be! I 
wonder she don’t come home! I wonder they take 
her out for so long a walk. Fritz,’’ added she to the 
lad, who was the only one left of the staff of footmen 
she had formerly kept, ‘‘ ask Bertha which of the 
maids it was who took the child out for so long a 
walk : it was very thoughtless, whoever it was ; but 
servants are so thoughtless. There certainly ought to 
be some way invented of making servant girls less 
giddy ; they should be taught better.”’ 

But when she heard that no one had taken the child 
abroad ; that Isabella had gone out by herself, she 
exclaimed : ‘‘ O, but really now ; they should not allow 
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that child to go out by herself; she might get into 
mischief ; it’s positively too careless and neglectful 
of them. Tell them so below, Fritz. And Fritz ! 
Be sure and let me know the instant the child does 
return ; for I don’t know what I should do if any 
harm were to come to it. What would her poor 
father say }’’ 

And when, late in the evening, Fritz, obedient to 
his lady’s wish, informed her that the little girl had 
come home, very tired from having lost her way, and 
was now in the act of being combed, and washed, and 
made neat to come into Madame’s room—Madame 
said with the slightest possible curl of the mouth (it 
might be a smile, it might be a yawn) :— 

** Poor little thing! I’m so glad she’s come safe 
home! But if she’s tired, poor thing, don’t let her 
come to me this evening ; tell Bertha to have her un- 
dressed, and put to bed at once ; it’s a pity to bring 
her here to-night, when she’s so tired—and sleepy, no 
doubt—and oh yes, hungry too, I dare say ;—let 
Bertha give her some fruit and bread, or something, 
before she’s put to bed. I hope they’ll see that she’s 
made comfortable, poor thing !”’ 

‘ They ’ was a favourite word with Frau Leerheim. 
It was so convenient a compromise with her con- 
science. It was so accommodating a recipient for her 
own share of responsibility. It offered so safe a prop 
for any onus that suddenly required shifting from her 
own shoulders. It served a double purpose—it pos- 
sessed a dual virtue. It acted at once as offender and 
reformer. It might bear blame when she had occasion 
to say :—‘‘ But really they should not, &c., &e., &e.;’’ 
or prove a source of expected rectifying and amend- 
ment when she said :—‘‘ But why don’t they, &c., 
&e., &e.’’ Nowonder that ‘ they ’ wasa word which 
found favor with this well-meaning lady. 

The next day, Frau Leerheim met her young charge 
at breakfast. 


‘“‘ And so you lost your way yesterday, did yon, 
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Isabella? Poor child! But how came they to let 
you go out so far by yourself? That was a sad mis- 
take !_ What would papa say, if he knew you went 
wandering away so far by yourself? That mustn’t 
happen again, must it ?”’ 

_'*T wanted to find my way to Heaven, and I’m 
afraid it’s a great way off |’’ said Isabella. 

‘‘ La child!’ exclaimed the widow-lady. 

“Ts it ?’’ said the child. 

‘Ts it what ?”’ said Frau Leerheim, in a somewhat 
more peevish tone than her usual vapid amiability 
allowed her to use. 

‘Ts it a great way off ?’’ said Isabella. 

‘‘ What a strange child you are—what questions 
you do ask ;’’ said the Frau, looking about her per- 
plexedly, asif insearch of somebody, who she thought 
really should make this child less strange, and tell her 
not to ask such absurd questions. 

‘“ Tt must be ;’’ said the child ; ‘‘ for nobody seems 
to know whereabouts it is. When I asked Bertha 
once, where it was, she said it didn’t signify where, 
since I should never get there she was certain, as long 
as I let my hair get rumpled, or tore my frock, or 
was naughty ; and when I told her I meant to be neat 
and good, and therefore I hoped she’d tell me where 
it was, that I might try and find it, she said, ‘ How 
you worry, miss Bella ; it’s out of yourreach, I prom- 
ise you—it’s up there—up beyond the blue sky—ever 
so far!’ Still, I don’t think it can be so far, that I 
shall never find it if I try,’’ said Isabella, thought- 
fully ; ‘‘ for my own mamma told me I should come 
to her there one day.”’ 

‘‘T can’t conceive why people put such notions into 
children’s heads, for my part ;’’ muttered Frau Leer- 
heim. ‘‘ They really shouldn’t ; it’s positively quite 
wrong—absolutely wicked—to fill their poor little 
heads with such fancies, making them discontented, 
and tiresome, and troublesome.’”’ 

‘What do you think about it, ma’am?’’ asked 
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Isabella, after a pause, during which she had been 
considering, in her quiet grave manner. 

‘¢ About what, child ?’’ said the Frau. 

‘¢ About Heaven—about where it is ; 
bella. 

‘*T don’t think at all about it ;’’ said the widow- 
lady, hastily ; ‘‘ that is,’’ added she, correcting her- 
self—‘‘ I think a great deal about it, of course ; we 
should all think constantly about Heaven, you know ; 
but really, I can’t say—I don’t know—you’re such a 
little child—you are too young, in my opinion, to have 
any explanation—or to understand any explanation at 
present ; you must positively wait, my dear Isabella, 
till you are old enough to have these things explained 
to you, which you will have, of course, you know, 
some day or other, I dare say, if your teachers do 
their duty by you, and if your papa provides proper 
teachers for you, which of course he will do, one of 
these days, I make no doubt.’’ 

Then, seeing Isabella look as if she were again going 
to ask some question, Frau Leerheim added :—‘‘ Sup- 
pose you go to Bertha, now, Isabella, my dear ; and 
see if she won’t show you some pictures, or some toys, 
or something or other, that will amuse you. I 
shouldn’t wonder at all, if she have some; so run 
away, there’s a dear child: good-bye, good-bye ;’’ 
she said, as she kissed her hand languidly to the child, 
and nodded her out of the room, half smiling, half 
gaping at her, as Isabella obediently disappeared. 

But instead of going to Bertha, the child went up 
into the lonely suite of chambers above, where-she 
loitered about among the old pictures in their worm- 
eaten frames, antique commodes, and spiral-legged 
tables, and carved chairs, and dim Venetian mirrors ; 
her thoughts rambling among subjects as odd, obscure, 
crooked, and puzzling, as these objects that surrounded 
her. 

She sat down at one of the windows, pondering and 
brooding over so much that perplexed her. Questions 
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presented themselves to her mind, that crossed and 
recrossed each other in perpetual recurrence, and 
seemed to find no hope of answer. Why did every 
one seem so anxious to change the subject when she 
inquired about Heaven? Her mother had told her it 
was more beautiful, more peaceful, than any place on 
earth, and yet they all seemed to shrink from its 
mention. Why was this? Why did Madame Leer- 
heim find her a strange child, and almost always send 
her away, as if she tired her? Why did Bertha think 
her ‘ worrying’? Why was her papa obliged to be 
away, with the army, when she wished him so much 
to be able to come home, and talk to her, and tell her 
the reason of so much that she could not understand ? 
Why could not Claudio be more at home, or have 
longer holidays, or his vacations come oftener round ? 
Why would not the young woman—Nanni, who had 
been so kind to her in other things, come into the 
* house with her when she brought her home? Why 
did she not like her to notice her own house, or to 
ask about the woman who came to the door with that 
ugly voice and unpleasant laugh ? How had she come 
by that hurt? And was the bruise any better this 
morning? She wished she could know. 

All these, and twenty such questions, flitted through 
the busy little brain, as Isabella sat, in one of the 
deep-recessed windows, leaning her elbow upon the 
sill, and looking straight before her, without seeing 
any thing, so deeply absorbed was she in her train of 
thought. But at length, glancing through the open 
casement at which she sat, her eyes rested upon a cer- 
tain quiet shady plot of ground, which, though sur- 
rounded by a high wall, could, from that particular 
upper window, be overlooked. 

This green, retired spot, had peculiar charms for 
the solitary child. She would often sit in her favor- 
ite window-seat, watching the shadows of the spread- 
ing trees upon the grass beneath, or as they fell across 
the trim-kept gravel-walks ; she would note the twink- 
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ling of the leaves as they stirred and played in the 
light morning or evening air ; she would look at their 
massive repose, as they rested like painted foliage 
beneath the breathless heat of noon ; she would often 
creep up here, and watch their silvery stillness as they 
lay placid and beautiful in the beams of the moon, 
when her own due sleeping-hour had been protracted 
by the forgetfulness of the damsel appointed, or 
rather, allowed, to attend. upon her. She would take 
delight in looking upon this only glimpse of verdant 
Nature, that was to be seen from the town house 
where she lived. She would fancy herself running 
upon the grass, or sitting beneath the fine old trees ; 
and thus enjoy the pleasures of a garden, so dear to a 
childish heart, as well as she might, whilst sitting in 
a dreary great house by herself. And yet it wasa 
sober, stately sort of garden, with as little of the or- 
dinary gaiety and garishness that makes a pleasure- 
ground, as could be ; it had few flowers, or shrubs, 
or fruit-trees. There were lofty cedars ; towering 
pines ; lindens, oaks, acacias, gnarled-trunked ches- 
nuts ; and an avenue of tall formal poplars. It was a 
solemn, almost a gloomy-looking garden ; and yet to 
the eyes of that lonely child it was a green bower of 
delight ; for to her, the trees were clothed with ever- 
new beauty, and the place itself seemed replete with 
loveliness and peace. She saw the cedars and pines 
tufted with bright velvet edges, when the breath of 
spring gave them vigor to put forth their young 
shoots ; she saw the delicate pensile blossoms of the 
linden, where the bees clung, making their sweet busy 
music, which she could fancy she heard ; she saw the 
cheerful glossy boughs of the chesnuts, with their 
brisk leaves, so pointed yet so broad; she saw the 
slender forms of the poplars bending and waving be- 
ae the pressure of the wind, when it chanced to be 
high. 

There were tender vernal buds—the flush luxuri- 
ance of summer leaves—the gorgeous hues of autumnal 
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foliage ;—and even in the sullen season of winter, 
there were the graceful lines and tracery of bare leaf- 
less branches, to occupy her thoughts in turn with 
images of beauty. 

There was another charm too, which this garden 
had for the young eyes that watched it. It wasa 
convent-garden ; and Isabella found a strange mysteri- 
ous pleasure in seeing those dark figures moving to 
and fro, with sombre flowing garments, and black 
veils, and bent heads, and measured pace, beneath and 
among the trees. So earnestly did she observe them, 
that it was not long before she had formed a sort of 
individual acquaintance with these quiet nuns, and 
had even gone so far as to select some among them 
for whom she felt a preference. 

There was one nun, an especial favorite with her ; 
one, for whose appearance she watched with eager- 
ness, and whom, when she did appear, the child fol- 
.. lowed in every movement with peculiar interest. 

This nun seemed to share her little observer’s fond- 
ness for the garden ; for rarely did she come there, 
without some implement in her hand, with which she 
sedulously applied hersélf to trim and cut the edges of 
the lawn, to clip and prune stray twigs, or tend the 
few flowers that were sparingly allowed to adorn the 
place. 

In the performance of these occupations, would 
Isabella accompany her in attentive vigil, day after 
day, and hour by hour, whenever, and as long as these 
duties brought the nun to that part of the convent- 
garden which could be seen from the child’s post of 
observation ; and thus it happened that an affection, 
unknown by its object, but strong in the breast of its 
youthful cherisher, had sprung up towards the one 
with whom there had never been a single word, or 
even look, exchanged. 

Faith in remote good ; worship of excellence beheld 
from afar ; steadfast belief in that which was intangi- 
ble, yet visible to her soul’s sight ; firm in adherence 
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to that which she instinctively discerned as right, and 
pure, and true, though as yet unproved to her mortal 
sense—seemed innate principles in this young creature. 

As yet she wandered on alone, with no one to guide 
her, no one to help her in solving the questions her 
struggling perceptions prompted ; but a friend was at 
hand, who was to lead her through all her difficulties, 
to assist her on her dimly-seen track, and to possess 
her, firmly and enduringly, of the means to win the 
grand aim of existence. 

On the morning in question, when Isabella, awaken- 
ing from her reverie, cast her eyes towards the con- 
vent-garden, hoping to behold her favorite nun, they 
sparkled with delight when she saw her already there, 
training the branches of some ivy that were flaunting 
idly away from the stem of a tree, round which they 
should have clung for the support they needed. 

As the child wistfully looked towards the figure she 
knew so well, and watched that serenely pensive face, 
wherein she read so much of gentleness, and consider- 
ation, and benignant patience, that promised willing 
response to all she sought to know, to all the tender- 
ness she yearned to ask and bestow, her longing to 
hold nearer communion with this person so loved, 
though so unknown, took possession of her with 
strength sufficient to urge her starting up, sliding off 
the recessed window-seat, and making her way through 
the suite of deserted rooms, as if bent on some re- 
solved purpose. 

‘“ Frau Leerheim said papa would not approve of 
my wandering so far again; but the convent is not 
far—I know the large iron gate—it is only in the next 
street. I'll go there, and peep in the gate, and— 
perhaps—it may lead into the garden—I may perhaps 
see my nun herself there.’’ 

Thinking thus, Isabella soon was loitering near the 
tall grated portal, peering in, with an eager look, and 
a heart beating with expectation. 

It beat with something like fear, when a very starch 
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lay-sister, the portress, approached, and asked her if 
she wanted any thing or any body. 

The tone in which this was said, however, reassured 
the child ; and she said :—‘‘If you please, ma’am, 
I should like very much to walk in your beautiful 
garden, if you think I could be allowed.’’ 

“‘Tt isn’t my garden, my dear, I am only sister 
Gretchen ; call me so, and not ‘ma’am,’ when you 
speak tome. But I’ll try and get Reverend mother’s 
leave—that’s the abbess here, my dear,—for you to 
walk in the convent garden, if you wish it. I don’t 
see that little innocent feet like yours can do the place 
any harm—and I dare say Reverend mother will think 
so too. Walk in, my dear, and I’ll ask her for you.”’ 

The starch-looking but kindly-spoken portress trotted 
away ; but soon returned with the expected permis- 
sion. 

‘¢ You’re neighbour Leerheim’s little girl—or rather, 
the little girl that lives at her house, an’t you ?’’ said 
the portress, with the inquisitiveness and talkativeness 
of her vocation, both official and spiritual. 

Isabella answered in the affirmative, and told her 
her name, as sister Gretchen led the way to the gar- 
den, the gate of which she threw open, saying :—‘‘ I 
thought you were ; Reverend mother says she’ll trust 
to your word, if you promise that you will do no mis- 
chief.’’ 

‘¢T promise ;’’ said Isabella, in her simple grave 
manner. 

‘Very well, my dear; and I shall be glad to let 
you in and out, as often as you please to come and 
go; so now run about and amuse yourself, to your 
little heart’s content.’’ 

Isabella, left to herself, yet felt no temptation to 
give way to the usual childish course of running off 
her exhilaration and joy at beholding herself actually 
within the place she had so long admired at a dis- 
tance. Happy as she was at being thus at liberty to 
roam freely among these beautiful trees, and along 
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this verdant turf, yet there was still a paramount de- 
light which she expected to enjoy here. She looked 
about her eagerly, trusting to discover her favorite nun 
in some of the paths, or near to some of the flower- 
beds. 

She knew not well how to pursue the direction 
which should bring her to that part of the garden 
where she had so recently beheld her training the ivy ; 
but she went on, in the hope that she might come to 
it. 

At length, just as she was turning into a long walk 
skirted by a sloping turf, surmounted by scattered 
trees, and ending in the avenue of poplars she knew 
so well, she descried her whom she sought, still en- 
gaged with the same employment. But she was sur- 
rounded by a group of other nuns, who were watching 
her work, and chatting with her; and the child in. 
voluntarily checked her steps, and after a moment’s 
pause, withdrew behind a tree, whence she could ob- 
serve them, herself unseen. It was some undefined 
wish of speaking to her first by herself ; something 
of conscious preference, and the sanctity of secretly- 
cherished attachment, which demanded an unwitnessed 
meeting, and which bade the child thus linger, in the 
hope of addressing her alone. 

Her hope was fulfilled ; the sisters, one by one, 
dropped off, leaving Isabella free to accost her beloved 
nun as she wished. Yet now that she had the oppor- 
tunity so long and so much desired, she hesitated, and 
hung back timidly ; with a still more beating heart 
than when she had stood anxiously peering in at the 
gate, or when she had asked admittance, fearing de- 
nial. For love, given to an unconscious object, in- 
spiring both anxiety and fear, is more powerful than 
either ; and the child, approaching the presence of 
one thus beloved, glowed and faltered and trembled, 
—agitated, yet happy. 

She fixed her eyes on those of the nun, as she 
turned in surprise, at seeing a strange little girl so 
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close to her,—for Isabella had crept to her side unper- 
ceived,—and putting her hand softly into that which 
belonged to the gentle being whose face had so often 
filled her with comfort, and confidence, and trust, she 
drew the hand against her fluttering heart, and said : 
—‘* Will you love Isabella? She loves you very 
dearly.’’ 

‘* And who is Isabella ?”’ said the nun ; ‘‘ though 
she is a winning little creature, I see. But how comes 
she to love me, I wonder? JI have never seen her 
before, that I know of.’’ 

‘‘ But she has seen you, though, very often ;’’ said 
the child, pointing upwards with a smile, that yet did 
not take from the earnest gravity of her manner. 

She seemed a seraph, such as this nun, accustomed 
to contemplate images of holiness and angelic guardian- 
ship, might almost fancy permitted to look down 
upon human aspiration and devotion ; one moment’s 
glance skyward, revealed the passing fancy ; but the 
next, she was assured of that little one’s claim to mere 
mortal childhood, by the matter-of-fact way in which 
it pointed out an upper window of a high house not 
far off, saying :—‘‘ There, from that window up there, 
I could see you every day, and watch you gardening, 
and learn to love you. And I longed so much to 
come to you—and love you near—and ask you to love 
me—and to let me be with you often ; and so—and 
so—I am come.’’ 

The gentle nun did not belie the impression her dis- 
tant appearance had produced upon the watching 
child. She was as good as she seemed ; as fit to in- 
spire confidence ; as fit to win love and esteem ; as 
capable of giving counsel and instruction ; as wise, 
as kind, as tolerant, as benign, as her every look be- 
spoke her. Willingly did she accept her self-elected 
disciple ; joyfully did she welcome the devotion of 
this young heart ; and earnestly did she devote herself 
in return to its guidance, its support. 

Yet with the sedate manner which distinguished 
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her,-—and which was perhaps the one that had first 
attracted Isabella’s regard, as being one so akin to 
her own characteristic of placid gravity,—sister Aloy- 
sia appointed certain restrictions to their intercourse. 
She gave the child leave to come to her daily ; but she 
fixed the hour at which she was to come, and the 
period of her stay. 

‘¢ Reverend mother grants me three hours in the 
garden every morning,’’ said she ; ‘‘ during which I 
am to use the best of my poor skill in tending and 
training these shrubs and plants. During those hours, 
my child, you may come here; and Isabella may 
prove to me that she is pleased to be with me, by 
never arriving later than nine o’clock, as she may 
prove her punctuality and her wish to please me in re- 
turn, by coming precisely at that hour, and never 
lingering here beyond noon.”’ 

And now the old lonely life was over; no longer 
was the solitary child condemned to wander listlessly 
from room to room, snatching distant glimpses of 
comfort—gazing wistfully for some reliance, some re- 
sponse ; now her full heart met full comprehension ; 
now her enquiring spirit had help and satisfaction. 

Day after day found her punctually at the side of 
sister Aloysia for the entire space of the allotted three 
hours ; day after day, her hands learned dexterity in 
aiding the nun in her gardening duties; day after 
day, her thinking faculties gained clearness and intel- 
ligence. Her mind and her body reaped benefit alike, 
in these daily three hours spent in the open air, and 
in the good nun’s converse. Her energies, moral, 
mental, and physical, acquired strength and power 
beneath these propitious influences. 

Isabella’s dreaming infancy was succeeded by a 
happy childhood, fostered by a pure, a wise, a tender 
monitress. The baby visions of seeking Heaven by 
actual roads and active walking, perplexed her no 
more ; the ‘ right path’ was patiently and reverently 
explained to her to mean, not an earthly highway, but 
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an earthly course through besetting temptations, cor- 
ruption, vicious example,—through trial, sorrow, and 
trouble,—through avoided evil, through maintained 
virtue. She was taught to hope that she might still 
find that path, though not as she had once supposed, 
in her innocent, matter-of-fact, unaided notion ; she 
was taught how she might keep its way, undeviating ; 
she was taught how she might abide by its unerring 
direction ; she was taught how she might keep in 
view its gloried end—how attain its immortal goal. 

Her aspirations thus indulged, yet directed aright ; 
her young imaginings given full scope, yet presented 
with a due aim; her fervor regulated while it was 
fostered—the fanciful visionary became the earnest 
enthusiast ; the young child’s vague desire became a 
rational hope, a firm belief, a steadfast faith, none 
the less spiritual that it was now based upon a knowl- 
edge of the truth. It was sublimated ; from an im- 
pulse it had become a creed. And the little creature 
who had almost more than mortal aspect, beaming 
with her innocent trust in an imaginary Heaven, now 
that her soul had been taught to behold its veritable 
immortal hope, looked indeed little less than one of 
the angels. 


While still a child, Isabella was once taken, by Frau 
Leerheim, in a friend’s carriage, for a drive on the 
Prater. When there, the widow-lady got out and 
walked for a while beneath the trees, taking the child 
with her. 

Suddenly, Isabella broke away from Madame Leer- 
heim’s side, and ran towards two young women she 
saw at a little distance. 

‘‘ Nanni, dear Nanni! I’m so glad I’ve found you 
at last ;’’? she said to one of them; “I’ve often 
thought about you, and wished to see you again, 
Don’t you remember me? I’m Isabella, the little 
girl you were so kind to, that day, when I lost my 
way.”’ 
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Nanni was about to fling her arms about the child, 
and give vent to her delight at seeing her again ; but 
Madame Leerheim coming up at the instant, Nanni 
drew back, glancing at the widow’s indignant face, 
who exclaimed :— 

‘Why, Isabella, my dear, how came you to be 
talking to such people,—what can you know of them ? 
Come away, directly.”’ 

‘¢ She was very kind to me once, I have never seen 
her since—I must thank her—I can’t leave Nanni be- 
fore I tell her how often I’ve thought of her kindness 
to me that day ;’’ said Isabella, holding to the skirt 
of Nanni’s gown ; for she shrank away from her as if 
she were going, in obedience to the angry looks which 
Madame Leerheim continued to cast upon her. 

‘* Oh dear, this is very naughty, and disobedient of 
you, Isabella ;—I insist upon it, you come away from 
that person directly, and return with me to the car- 
riage. What a terrible thing it is, that children will 
be so headstrong, and won’t mind what they’re told, 
or do any thing they’re bid—Oh dear me—tyeh ! 
tyeh ! tyeh !’’ concluded the widow Leerheim ; her 
climax of distress and perplexity finding vent in those 
half articulate sounds formed by the tongue against 
the roof of the mouth, imperfectly represented by the 
above words. 

‘“Go, go, dear ;’’ whispered Nanni hurriedly ; 
‘* best go.”’ 

Isabella looked for a moment fixedly into the girl’s 
face, and seeing how earnest she was, let go her hold ; 
when Nanni, snatching an end of ribbon, that hung 
from the child’s hat, to her lips, turned away, and, 
with her companion, the other young woman, walked 
quickly out of sight among the trees. 

For a few minutes, Madame Leerheim remained 
fixed to the spot in speechless indignation—but when 
they were again seated in the carriage, her vexation 
found vent in murmurs. 

‘Where can you have picked up such acquaint- 
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ances, I can’t think, for my part ;’’ saidshe. ‘‘ Such 
a disgrace ! such a degradation ! I really don’t know 
what I should have done, had any of my acquaintances 
seen us near them, much less speaking to them! How 
on earth did you ever come to meet with such creat- 
ures, child ?’’ 

‘* Creatures, ma’am! I only met one of them, be- 
fore ; I only knew her, Nanni—she was very kind to 
me. I don’t know the other young woman. But 
what rakes you call them creatures, as if you despised 
them? Nanni is good and kind; she bound up my 
feet, and carried me, though she was in pain ; and 
gave me food, and took care of me, home.”’ 

‘‘ No matter for that, you oughtn’t to thank her ;’’ 
said Madame Leerheim hastily ; ‘‘ you can’t thank her 
—you mustn’t thank her.’’ 

-** Not thank her !’’ exclaimed Isabella ; ‘‘ I thought 
we should be grateful for kindness. Why not thank 
her ?”’ 

‘* Dear me, child, how you always tease, with your 
‘TI thought this,’ and ‘I thought that ;* your ‘ why 
this,’ and your ‘ why not the other.’ I tell you, you 
oughtn’t to thank her-—you oughtn’t to be seen with 
her ; no need of thanks—she’s not fit to be thanked 
—not fit for you to be seen talking to.”’ 

““ Not fit! How not fit?’’ said Isabella, in her 
grave reflecting way. 

‘¢ Upon my word, I’ve no patience with you, child ;’’ 
said Madame Leerheim,—which was true enough—for 
she was impatient at her own incapacity to evade or 
answer Isabella’s questioning ; ‘‘ of course she’s not 
fit—she’s a woman of pleasure, a—I won’t say what 
she is.’’ 

‘Pleasure! She seems to me to be the most un- 
happy woman I ever met with ;’’ said Isabella half 
aloud, thinking of what she had once beheld of Nanni’s 
vehement grief. 

‘So she ought to be ;’’ said the widow, with a 
toss of her head. 
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‘* Ought to be! Ought any one to be unhappy 2”’ 

‘¢ Let me tell you, child,’’ said Frau Leerheim snap- 
pishly, for it was wonderful how tart her usual insipid - 
tone could be, on occasion ; ‘‘ let me tell you, it’s 
very rude to echo people when they speak. You 
ought to know, Isabella, that it’s the height of ill- 
breeding to repeat people’s words, when they’re talk- 
ing to you. I’msure the miserable wretch isn’t worth 
talking about at all. One oughtn’t to sully one’s lips 
by even mentioning such creatures.”’ 

Isabella was about to reply, ‘‘ Miserable ! if they’re 
miserable, oughtn’t we to talk about them, and see if 
we can’t help them’’—but she remembered, just in 
time, that this would be the ‘ repeating people’s words ’ 
for which she had so lately been rebuked ; so she 
simply said :—‘‘ I don’t understand.’’ 

‘*To be sure you don’t, child; how should you 
understand such things, at your age ?’’ said Madame 
Leerheim, with a triumphant air, as if she had now 
quite settled the question ; and she leaned back com- 
placently among the cushions of the carriage, thinking 
how well she was fulfilling her charge, by keeping the 
child in blissful ignorance that such shocking things 
as crime and vice were in the world. 

Isabella meantime thought that she would, on the 
morrow, refer to sister Aloysia the many questions 
she had to ask, secure of explanation, however numer- 
ous, or however perplexing they might be ; and she 
was just wondering how it happened that she should 
never yet have mentioned her former adventure with 
Nanni, to her friend the nun, when, as she looked 
from the carriage-window, she caught sight of Nanni 
turning down one of the by-alleys that threaded the 
suburbs. She noted the spot, and determined to re- 
- turn to it at some future time; for her true heart 
longed to pay some of the debt of kindness it acknowl- 
edged, and she could not but perceive that however 
inexplicably the young woman seemed to acquiesce in 
the propriety of their not being seen together, she yet 
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took evident delight in her presence. And then the 
child recalled that look—the only one approaching to 
"joy that had lighted Nanni’s face while she was with 
her ; the look with which the poor creature had said : 
—‘‘ you do me good, you make me happier than I 
ever expected to be again.’’? And she resolved that 
she would come again, and try to do her good, and to 
make her happy, in return for what she had done for 
her. 

It was not many hours, ere she had an opportunity 
of carrying her purpose into effect. In the afternoon, 
Frau Leerheim, lulled by the combined effects of a 
morning drive through the air, and of a more than 
hearty dinner,—for the widow’s well-meaning amount- 
ed to well-doing in the matter of eating—slept soundly 
in her easy-chair ; and Isabella, knowing from experi- 
ence that these naps of the good lady were not only 
profound but prolonged, determined to go and en- 
deavor to find out Nanni at once. 

She remembered as she went, how anxious Frau 
Leerheim had been that she should not be seen with 
Nanni; and she rejoiced that this quiet opportunity 
had offered for seeking the young woman, without 
risk of infringing the widow-lady’s wishes. 

‘She did not seem to object to my being with her, 
but to my being seen with her ;’’ thought the little 
girl, ‘‘ That was strange! If Nanni were really a 
bad companion for me, Madame Leerheim would have 
told me so, I should think ; but she seemed not to 
mind my associating with her; only not to like my 
being seen with her. I’ll take care. She lives in a 
very out of-the way part of the town, and no one will 
see me go to her. I would not go, if I thought it 
wrong ; but I know Nanni is good and kind—for she 
was so to me.”’ 

Isabella had no difficulty in finding the turning she 
had marked Nanni taking in the morning ; and she 
soon reached the large house, which she remembered 
stood near to the small low-roofed one, where she had 
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been taken by Nanni on the first evening of their 
meeting. 

She stepped to the door, and was about to tap at it ; 
but it yielded even to the light push of her childish 
hand ; and she stood upon the threshold. 

So noiseless was her entrance, that it was merely 
the effect of variation in the light, caused by the open- 
ing door, which made Nanni look up from the ab- 
stracted attitude in which she sat, lost in thought ; 
and then she saw the fair image of the child, standing 
in the afternoon sunbeams which streamed through 
the doorway. Flooded thus, in the rich gold and 
purple effulgence, and with her own clear cheek and 
brow, ethereal bearing, and purity of look, the little 
girl had even more than her usual appearance of spir- 
itual beauty ; she seemed unearthly, immaterial—a 
thing of glory and beatitude, sent in pity to mortal 
frailty. 

‘*T have found you out, Nanni; I am come to see 
you, to thank you—I could not thank you this morn- 
ing and tell you how often I have thought of you since 
that day you were so kind to me.”’ 

At the sound of the childish human voice, the spell 
was broken. Her appearance had but blended so har- 
moniously with the vision that occupied Nanni’s 
thoughts, that it required the evidence of another 
sense to tell her it was a reality she beheld. 

‘* Dear little angel, is it you? I was thinking of 
you—and wondering should I ever see you again.”’ 

‘* Often, dear Nanni, I hope ; I mean to come and 
find you here, and see you, and chat with you; for 
we can be quiet, and by ourselves, and meet as often 
as we please, here, can’t we ?’’ said Isabella, sitting 
down beside her on the low seat she occupied. 

‘*“No, no ; [had forgotten ;’’ said Nanni hurriedly, 
and looking round her apprehensively, with the old 
trouble in her face. ‘‘ You mustn’t come here, dear, 
this is no place for you.’’ 

*“No place! Why not? Nobody can see us to- 
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gether here—and that’s all we need mind ; Madame 
Leerheim said so. Though I don’t know why. Do 
you ?”’ 

‘* She was right—she was right—you must not be 
seen with such as I. No, no—you must not come.’’ 

‘“'What do you mean, Nanni? ‘Such as you’ ? 
Why, what are you ?”’ 

The girl shuddered ; suddenly started up, walked a 
pace or two about the room, wringing her hands. 
‘* Dear little innocent !’’ she muttered ; then, calming 
herself by a strong effort, she came towards Isabella, 
and sat down by her again. 

‘* Dear child, listen ;’’ she said. ‘‘ I cannot tell 
you how or why it is not right for us to be together ; 
but you will believe that I am telling you true, when 
I say that it is against my own will to ask you not to 
come to me again here ; not to speak to me if you see 
me at any time in the streets; not to look towards 
me, or seem to know me. I ought perhaps to say, 
don’t even think of me—best forget me—but I can’t 
do it. I can’t give up that one blessing, to know you 
sometimes remember poor Nanni.’’ 

‘¢T do indeed ; I have often thought about you 
since that day you were so good to me; and why 
mustn’t I come to tell you so? I can’t forget, when 
any body has been so kind to me as you were.’ 

‘‘ But if you thought me kind then, believe that I 
am kinder now, in telling you not to notice me, or 
come to me, or be seen with me. To show you, how 
hard it is to me as well as to you, to give up meeting, 
and yet how right I think it, that we should not meet, 
I will tell you, that every night, since that one on 
which I took you home, I have been to the street 
where you live, and looked up at your house, and 
wished you in my heart, good-night, and sweet sleep, 
and happy dreams, in return for the blessed thought 
that innocent young face has been to me ever since I 
first beheld it.’’ 

‘* You have been every night outside our house to 
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bid me good-night, dear Nanni ?”’ said Isabella, hang- 
ing upon her fondly. ‘‘ And yet you will not let me 
love you in return for so much love? How can I help 
it? I must love you—I do love you—dearly.”’ 

‘¢ Dear child !’’ said Nanni, in her lowest, sweetest, 
most plaintive tone. 

‘¢ And you will let me come and see you, and tell 

ou so, sometimes, won’t you, dear Nanni?’’ urged 
the child persuasively. 

““T must not—I dare not ;’’ answered Nanni, re- 
suming her disturbed look.andmanner. ‘‘ Even now, 
I am injuring you, by letting you stay here; dear 
little creature, you must go—you must—you must.”’ 
And she passionately kissed one of the long bright 
curls that hung about the child’s fair throat. 

‘“*T can’t bear to leave you, dear Nanni, as you say 
I mayn’t come again,’’ said Isabella ; ‘‘ but if it is as 
you say, and we mustn’t be friends by meeting to- 
gether, we’ll think of each other always, and love each 
other, won’t we? Promise me you’ll remember me— 
and I shall never forget you, or your kindness to me. 
Here,’’ continued the little girl, lifting from her neck 
a small silver chain, to which was attached a kind of 
medallion, with a figure of St. Clare wrought upon it, 
‘* here is a gift I had from sister Aloysia ; but I know 
she would be pleased that I should give it to you for 
a keepsake ; and you will wear it in remembrance of 
me, won’t you, dear Nanni ?”’ 

But the girl shrank back. ‘‘ Not that—not that’’ 
—she said in her hurried, disturbed way ; ‘‘ give me 
one of these curls, and I’ll keep it till my death.”’ 

‘< Tf you like it better,—yes ;’’ and the child took 
up a pair of scissors that lay near, and gave them to 
Nanni, that she might sever the lock she still 
held. 

And when this was done, Nanni repeated her former 
words :—‘‘ You must go, dear child ; you must—you 
must ; I may not, dare not let you stay. I will not 
even attend you home. As well no guard, as mine. 
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You found your way here unharmed ; you will return 
as safely. Go, dear, indeed you must.’’ 

““Since I must—good-bye—God bless you, good 
kind Nanni !’’ And Isabella was gone. As the door 
closed upon the child’s departing figure, Nanni’s head 
sank upon her hands, and she exclaimed in a broken 
voice—‘** * good and kind’ only, in wringing my own 
heart, that I may for once do what I know to be 
right. ’’ 

She sat thus for a few minutes, plunged in bitter- 
ness of thought ; then she started up, determining to 
follow the child, and watch her, from a distance, 
safely home. 

During those few minutes, Isabella had proceeded 
on her way ; and passing near to the large house that 
was close by, she saw a huge bloated woman, sitting 
in the doorway, looking out from a sort of hatch, or 
low gate, that formed the entrance. 

The bloated woman, who seemed to be eating some 
kind of stewed fruit from a dish that rested on her 
lap, nodded at the little girl, and said :—‘‘ How d’ye 
do, my pretty miss #2’ Then she beckoned with one 
of her fat fingers, and said :—‘‘ Come here, pretty 
miss, I want to speak t’ye !’’ 

But Isabella did not go any nearer ; she only looked 
at her with that sort of involuntary pertinacity which 
sometimes seizes children, and rivets their gaze upon 
what is at the same time unutterably repulsive to 
them. She could not help fixing her eyes upon the 
loose-hanging cheeks ; the dark puffy lumps under the 
eyes ; those fierce, yet leering black eyes themselves ; 
the coarsé-grained, pimply skin, with its purple, and 
crimson, and red patches of colour ; and above all, 
she could not keep from watching that single project- 
ing tooth, which moved, and shifted, with every word 
and every grin, that twisted the horrible mouth. 

‘¢ Come to me, my pretty miss ; won’t you come to 
me ?’’ said the wheedling voice ; which Isabella now 
recognized for the one that had spoken outside the 
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door of Nanni’s house, on that first evening she had 
come to this place ; ‘‘ won’t you come here, and have 
some of these nice prunes ”’ 

“Td rather not, thank you ;”’ and Isabella hurried 
on, glad to get away from the foul sorcery of that 
loathly face. 

By the time she reached the more public thorough- 
fare, Nanni had overtaken her sufficiently to have her 
in sight; and then, keeping aloof but vigilant, she 
saw the child once more to her own door. 

Next morning, full of the many thoughts that sprang 
out of this renewed encounter with one who had, from 
the first, so much interested her, Isabella hastened at 
the appointed hour to the convent garden, where she 
eagerly related to sister Aloysia all the circumstances 
of her meeting with Nanni; and then proceeded to 
question her upon all that so much perplexed her in 
them. 

The good nun had seldom had a more difficult or 
painful task. Difficult, inasmuch as she had to make 
clear to a child’s comprehension that which involves 
matter of enigma even to full grown brains ; painful, 
inasmuch as she had to introduce her neophyte, for 
the first time, to the knowledge of the existence of 
evil. But sister Aloysia was a being to shrink from 
neither difficulty nor pain. The one she was well- 
fitted to encounter, by a patient heart, a clear mind, 
strong sense, and more of hard-earned personal ex- 
perience than might have been expected from her 
vocation ; for sister Aloysia had gone through the 
fiery ordeal of a life of tribulation, and of worldly 
care and suffering, before she found peace as a nun ; 
and as for pain, her sense of duty led her to meet and 
sustain it with martyrlike endurance and fortitude. 

‘* Why should she wish me not to remain in her 
- house, or to be with her at all ?’’? was one of the child’s 
most frequently recurring questions, and one which 
seemed to puzzle her more than all ; for she could not 
reconcile this with Nanni’s evident love of her presence, 
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‘She knew it was not good for you; it was on 
your account, she said that.’’ 

6 Why p20 

“Tt was not right for you, and she knew it, for 
you to be with her, and she spoke for your sake, not 
forhers. She had not courage to tell you, who showed 
a fondness for her, that she did not deserve it ; that 
she was not good and virtuous, and consequently no 
fit companion for an innocent child like you.’’ 

*** Not good?’ She was good and kind to me, 
when I was sore-footed and tired, and had lost my 
way. ‘Not good?’ You say she spoke for my 
sake, not hers—and that was good and unselfish, was 
it not? Nanni must be good !”’ 

‘* You cannot yet understand how she is not good 
in the sense I mean, my child,’’ said the nun. ‘* But 
you can comprehend this ; that a person may be im- 
perfectly good ; good in one thing and not in another. 
For instance, you yourself are truth-telling ; an honest, 
courageous, good child, in coming to tell me of a fault 
‘when you have committed one ; and yet you are some- 
times weak enough not to be able to resist committing 
the fault itself. The other day, you could not forbear 
giving way to more violent expressions than became 
you, when you found that sister Josepha had neglected 
to water those new cuttings. I have frequently warned 
you against a warmth of indignation in your disposi- 
tion, which exists beneath your calm exterior ; and 
which, if not watched and checked betimes, will be- 
come a serious evil. You might have concealed that 
instance of it from me, but you did not ; you told me 
of your misconduct yourself. Here, you see, you 
may be weak and faulty in one case, but frank and 
worthy in another; can you not therefore conceive 
that Nanni may be kind and good to you, yet not 
good in other respects ?”’ 

Isabella pondered ; then said: ‘‘ Yes ; I see.”’ 

‘Even she herself, you say,’’ continued the nun, 
‘owned that Madame Leerheim was right in saying 
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you should not be seen with her. It isso. She her- 
self knows it as well as any one ; and it is one of the 
best things in her favor that she admits this, by bid- 
ding you not to come. One of the evils of going to 
her house you can yourself perceive, and which she 
would save youfrom. It is eyident, from what you 
tell me of that dreadful woman who came to her door 
that night, and whom you afterwards saw with a face 
so matched to her voice, that she is in the habit of 
entering Nanni’s house ; and such a woman you would 
not like to meet.”’ 

Isabella breathed a whispered, but earnest ‘‘ No.’’ 
Then she thought a few moments ; and then she said : 
—‘‘ But Nanni’s wishing to save me from meeting 
this frightful woman was kind? That was good, 
wasn’t it ?”’ 

‘* Tt was right of her to prevent her coming in then ; 
but she may not bo able always to do so; you find 
that your going to her house yesterday, brought you 
to see and to speak to that woman, without Nanni’s 
even knowing of it, much less, her being able to save 
you from it. _The mere fact of her having such neigh- 
bours and associates, shows that her house is no fit 
resort for you; no fit place for you to go to any 
more ; and you will, I know, give me your promise 
that you will never do so without my permission. In 
return, I promise you, that I will at some future time, 
when I think you at a more fit age to understand me, 
try to give you better and more explicit reasons ; at 
present, I can only ask you to refrain from farther 
intimacy, on my simple word that it is far the best ; 
best for you, and even for poor Nanni, who is thus 
far good, that I believe her bitterest punishment now, 
would be the reflection that you risked coming to 
harm through her.’’ 

‘* You call her ‘ poor Nanni!’ You pity her then, 
though she is not good, you say.’’ 

‘“T pity her for that very reason; none are so 
deeply to be pitied as those who are not good ; and 
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none are more to be pitied than those who are not 
good in the sense that she is not good ; and one of 
the most pitiable things attendant upon not being good 
in the way that she is not good, is, that it so little 
bears animadversion, discussion, or explanation. 
Honest examination into an evil is one great step tow- 
ards reform. Were the delinquency of Nanni and her 
unhappy sisterhood as open to general reprobation as 
the thief’s or burglar’s crime, it might be, that we 
should have fewer such cases as hers to deplore. And 
now, my dear child, let us talk of something else ;’ 
added the nun, who had spoken the latter few words, 
as if to herself. 


Soon after this conversation with her friend and 
preceptress, Isabella had her thoughts entirely diverted 
from the subject that had so lately occupied them, by 
the society of her brother Claudio. The college vaca- 
tion enabled him to be at home at this time, and a 
very happy holiday it was for them both. 

Claudio was a fine, spirited boy ; handsome, lively, 
active, with a keen sense of enjoyment, and a relish 
for the sports of his age. But this did not prevent 
his liking the quiet companionship of his young sister, 
or occasion his giving himself any airs of seniority 
towards her, although he was a year or two older than 
herself—a circumstance that sometimes operates upon 
boys of his age in making them contemptuous, or at 
best, condescending, to little girls of hers. On the 
contrary, the grave earnestness that distinguished 
Isabella, the refined character of her beauty, her con- 
templative nature, her spiritual look, while even yet a 
child, inspired her brother with something that almost 
amounted to reverence of feeling towards her ; his 
affection partook of admiration ; his love was strength- 
ened by esteem ; and he regarded her with a sort of 
tender respect, as one whom he instinctively felt to be 
of a higher nature than his own. This in no way de- 
tracted from the ease of intimacy and force of attach- 
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ment between them. He was of too genuine, too 
noble a disposition, for any perception of her superi- 
ority to do otherwise than heighten his regard ; and 
that, which in a less worthy temper might have gen- 
erated envy, or estrangement, in his induced only re- 
liance and enthusiastic preference. He was as fond 
of his young sister, as he was proud of her. 

The very first day of his return, he had told her of 
his college-mates ; of who were his favorites, of who 
were his antipathies, of who were his chief asso- 
ciates ; of who among the masters and professors were 
most to his liking, and of whom he could best learn ; 
he told her of his school-hours, of his pastimes ; of 
his studies, .of his recreations; he told her of the 
great resource he had in the friendship of his father’s 
friend, the lord Escalus, whose house was not far from 
the college, and who made a point of having him 
there as often as he could obtain permission to visit. 

And then he made her tell him of her own pur- 
suits ; of how she passed her time ; of how she amused 
herself ; of how she spent the day from hour to hour. 

In all he took a warm interest. He vehemently 
pitied her former loneliness in the deserted suite of 
rooms ; he indulged in a few hearty expressions of 
disgust at the vacancy of her intercourse with the 
well-meaning widow-lady, who was no favorite of his ; 
he congratulated her upon having formed so happy a 
friendship with the good nun. On the incident of 
her acquaintance with Nanni he made no comment, 
for it was not mentioned to him. From some intuitive 
impulse, Isabella, in narrating to her brother what 
had befallen since his last vacation, omitted any allu- 
sion to that one circumstance. Perhaps it was the 
sort of mystery which still invested the incident in her 
imagination, which prompted her clear transparent 
mind to avoid all speech of what it would otherwise 
have openly discussed ; as long as it remained enshad- 


owed and obscure, her delicacy forbidding approach 
to the subject. 
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But on the theme of her gentle friend, sister Aloy- 
sia, Isabella’s confiding fluency could find full scope ; 
freely and joyously did she pour forth to her brother 
all she felt, and all she hoped, from this delightful 
intercourse with the nun. 

‘She is so patient with me, dear Claudio ; never 
weary of answering my questions ; never finding fault 
with. me when I am stupid, and can’t perceive her 
meaning at once ; never caring how often she repeats 
an explanation, or in how many ways she re-words a 
sentence, if | am unable to make it out. And then 
she tells me such curious things, and so many of them, 
and encourages me to consider them with her, and to 
tell her, in return, if there is any thing I don’t under- 
stand in what she speaks of, that I could wish our 
three hours were twelve. I should like to be all day 
—always—for ever, with sister Aloysia! You will 
love her dearly, Claudio, when you know her.’’ 

“‘ But I shall never know her, I suppose ;’’ said 
Claudio, half laughing ; ‘‘ nuns don’t leave their con- 
vent, remember, Isabel.’’ 

O, but I hope I shall have leave to take you into 
the convent-garden with me, to see her ;’’ said his 
sister. It is a beautiful garden—with fine trees—and 
smooth lawns—you will like to be able to go into the 
garden whenever we please, and play there.”’ 

“‘That’s not likely, Isabel ; they won’t let me go 
there.”’ 

‘Why not ?’’ said she. 

‘They don’t admit men—that is a boy—into a 
nunnery.’’ 

‘‘ Why-not ?”’ she repeated. 

‘“O because they don’t ;’’ said he, shyly ; then he 
added laughing, ‘‘ that’s a girl’s reason ; but it must 
suffice you, Isabel, being a girl.”’ 

And both his shyness and his laughing words had 
more of boyish assumption of superior knowledge, 
than was usual to him, when speaking to his sister 


Isabella. 


) 
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‘¢ Well, we shall see ;’’ said she, nodding and smil- 
ing in her turn. 

But she found, when she asked leave for her brother 
as well as herself to come to the convent-garden, that 
it was refused ; and as he had predicted, because no 
male visitors were admitted. However, there was a 
portion of the grounds—where a conservatory stood, 
in which exotics, and other botanical rarities were cul- 
tivated—which was not considered within the pre- 
cincts, and to which the curious of both sexes, were 
occasionally permitted access. Here, Isabella and 
her brother obtained leave to come and spend a por- 
tion of each day, on the same restrictions which had 
marked the little girl’s first admission to the convent- 
garden. It was expressly stated that they were neither 
of them to pluck the flowers, touch the plants, or 
otherwise prove themselves unworthy the privilege 
which had been granted them. 

At first they played very happily here ; and made 
themselves bowers among the tall shrubs ; and formed 
fancied huts and caves among the large green tubs ; 
and imagined themselves wanderers on some remote 
sea-island, cast there by sudden shipwreck, or stray- 
ing amid the palmated branches and gigantic leaves of 
some far eastern solitude, thrown charmingly upon 
their own resources for habitation and food. They 
could dream themselves some brother and sister Sinbad 
roaming on unknown shores, expecting every moment 
to meet with the dread little old man of the sea, or to 
behold the sky darkened with the vast wings of the 
approaching roc. But soon, Claudio tired of this 
mimic scene. He one day leaned against the crag of 
crystal which was supposed to form one side of their 
hut,—but which was, in fact, the end window of the 
conservatory,—and looking through it at the portion 
of the convent-grounds which were visible thence, he 
said :—‘“‘ I wish we could get leave to go into the 
garden ; it seems a fine large one. This is such a 
stupid, confined place ; there’s no room for a good 
hearty game of play.”’ 
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‘* You liked it very much, I thought, when we first 
got permission to come here, didn’t you ?”’ said Isa- 
bella. 

‘Yes, yes; at first ;’’ retorted he. 

‘* Tt isn’t changed, is it ?’’ said Isabella, simply. 

“* Changed ; no—of course not.’’ 

‘“You thought it a delightful place then; and 
showed me how we could turn it into a beautiful des- 
ert island of our own, you know ;’’ said she. 

** But one can’t go on making believe for ever ;’’ 
said he petulantly, climbing up on to the edge of a 
large green tub which supported a palm-tree and 
which had represented the out-works of their hut, 
fenced against a probable attack of savages ; but 
which he now used to obtain a better view into the 
garden. ‘‘ What a pity we mayn’t play there—we 
could have such a famous race along that avenue ; 
couldn’t we, Isabel ?’’ 

“Yes ;’’ said she. 

‘*T wish we might go there ;’’ said he, presently, 
with more earnestness than before. 

‘*T wish we might, since you wish it so much ;’’ 
said Isabella ; ‘‘ but since we cannot, let’s not think 
about it ; don’t look out at it any more, Claudio ;’’ 
said she, laughing ; ‘‘I think the sight of it only 
makes you long more to go.”’ 

“¢ Of course it does ;’’ said he, laughing too. 

“Then jump down; and don’t think about the 
garden any more, See, here are some apples I brought 
with me, to stock our hut with. If the savages attack 
us, we shall want store of provision, while the siege 
lasts.’ 

‘Pooh ! I can’t play at huts, and islands, and say- 
ages, any more ;’’ said he, jumping down, however ; 
‘* I’m tired of that game, an’t you, Isabel ?”’ 

** No, I can’t say I am : but let’s invent some new 
one, if you like.”’ 

‘¢ What can one play at, in such a bit of a place as 
this is ?’’ said he, tossing one of the apples, while he 
olaneced ecqamewhat contemptuouslyv at the arena which 
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he had before found spacious enough to serve asa 
whole tract of grove, plain, forest, rock, and valley. 
‘‘ Tf one might only pluck some flowers, or cut some 
branches, it would be something ; one might turn the 
hut into a cave, and make ourselves into the king and 
queen, with crowns on. I wonder why they won’t let 
us have some of these flowers; I’m sure there are 
plenty ; I’ve a great mind to gather a few ; they'd 
never be missed. What can they want with so 
many ?’’ 

‘< They forbade us to take them, so we mustn’t ;’’ 
said Isabella quietly. ‘‘ If you really wish for some, 
Claudio, I'll go and ask the prioress for them ; but 
we must not gather them ourselves.” 

*¢ Oh, it isn’t so much for the flowers, that I care ; 
‘it’s for the pleasure of plucking them just as I like. 
Flowers put up in a bunch, and given to you, are 
nothing ; but choosing them for yourself, and taking 
those you want, and no more, and doing so, just as 
the fancy bids you, and at the moment you feel in- 
clined—that’s a nosegay worth having !”’ 

His sister looked at him as if she did not compre- 
hend him ; then he laughed at her wondering face ; 
and then she smiled too, saying :—‘‘ Oh, I see, you’re 
joking ; and trying to make me stare, with your odd 
whims. ”’ 

‘* Not I, indeed ; I really should like some of these 
flowers. I’ve a great mind to take some. Why 
shouldn’t I ?’’ 

‘* We were allowed to come here, on condition we 
didn’t touch the plants, or do any mischief ;’’ an- 
swered she ; ‘‘ besides, you would only have the mor- 
tification of owning what you had done.”’ 

‘IT don’t see that ;’’ said he. ‘‘ Why need I own 
it? They would never know. There are too many 
blossoms here, for any to be missed.’’ 

“* Oh, Claudio !’’ exclaimed Isabella. 

*“You needn’t look so shocked, my little saint ;’’ 
said her brother, lightly laughing ; ‘‘ I was not going 
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really to touch them ; I’m too much obliged to the 
reverend lady-nuns, for their kindness to my young 
sister, to steal any of their property—though I must 
say I think they’re rather dog-in-the-mangerish with 
their blossoms ; they neither use them themselves, nor 
let others have the pleasure of gathering.’’ 

‘You mistake, dear Claudio ; the flowers are used 
in dressing the chapel-altar ; the garden supplies very 
few, and these are collected for the purpose.’’ 

Claudio had been tossing and catching the apple all 
the while she spoke ; he now threw it to his sister, 
exclaiming :—‘‘ Catch, Isabel !’? She, pleased to find 
him willing to engage in a new sport, entered into 
this game of ball with spirit, and they went on play- 
ing some time, until suddenly the apple flew. from 
Claudio’s hand, and spun through one of the panes 
of the conservatory-window, smashing and scattering 
the fragments of glass. 

An affrighted exclamation burst from both children 
at once, as they heard the crash. 

** It’s broken !’’ 

‘¢ Whereabouts ?”’ said Claudio, after a pause, as 
he peered about, in vain trying to discover the frac- 
ture. ‘‘ I don’t seea single damaged pane any where, 
do you ?”’ 

‘* No;’’ said Isabella ; ‘‘ but I am sure there must 
be one on that side ; I heard the blow of the apple, 
as if it went right through the window.’’ 

Claudio crept up upon the bulwarks of the island 
hut, and looking closely at the window which formed 
the end of the conservatory near to which the tub 
stood, and in the direction whence the crash had been 
heard, he descried the broken pane among some 
neighbouring plants. 

‘Tt is here,’’ whispered he to his sister; ‘‘ I see 
it plainly ; but it is quite out of sight from where you 
stand ; the broad thick leaves of that fan tree hide it 
completely.’? He stepped down; and as he came 
towards where his sister stood, he looked back to see 
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whether he could perceive that pane from any point 
he passed ; but from none else than the one he had 
just occupied, among the tubs that were ranged near 
to the window, was the fracture visible. 

“It is quite hidden ; it will never be found out ;”’ 
said he, glancing at Isabella. 

“* But we can point out where to look for it ; it will 
have to be mended directly, that the draught may not 
hurt the plants ;’’ said she. ‘‘ Yes, how completely 
those fan leaves cover the spot! It would never be 
guessed that there was a broken pane there !’’ 

‘* Never! Unless we told ;’’ said Claudio, again 
looking at her. 

‘* Which of course we shall ;’’ said she, returning 
his look with her clear open one, and with her usual 
quiet gravity of manner. 

“* Why ‘ of course’ ?’’ asked her brother. ‘* Why 
need we tell? They will never know of the accident, 
if we do not mention it.’’ 

‘¢ We shall know it ; we shall know that there is a 
hole in the window that lets in a stream of air bad for 
the plants ; we shall know that it would be mended if 
they could see it, or if we told them where to look for 
it ;’’ said Isabella ; ‘‘ therefore we ought to tell.” 

‘* But they will be displeased—they will forbid us 
the place—they will not allow us to come and play 
here any more ;’’ said her brother. 

Her face fell. ‘I shall be sorry for that.”” Then 
it brightened again, as she added, ‘‘ but even that 
will not be so bad—you had become tired of it you 
know, and found it too small for playing in.”’ 

‘* But I shouldn’t like to be turned out, for all 
that ;”’ said Claudio, ‘‘ especially, on account of my 
own carelessness. Besides, I hate to have to go and 
tell of myself. I can’t, Isabel ; I can’t.” 

‘Then I will go for you ;’’ said she. 

** What, tell tales of me?’ he said hastily. 

‘* Not of you only ;’’ said she. ‘‘ I will own that 
we broke the window playing at ball together. I will 
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myself make the confession to the prioress, and then 
you will be spared the pain of telling.” 

‘* You are a generous little soul, Isabel ;’’ said her 
brother, giving her a hug; ‘‘ but it is not fair that 
you should take any blame in this matter, for it was 
I made the throw that broke the window, not you.”’ 

‘“* We were both playing ; the unlucky hit might 
just as well have been mine, as yours ;’’ said she 
simply. 

‘* But why need it be owned at all?’’ said he. 
‘Tt will be sure to cost us dear; we shall be pun- 
ished ; we shall be dismissed from here in disgrace, 
besides having the shame of telling.” 

‘* But it would be a worse shame to keep it a secret ; 
we should feel more disgraced coming here knowing 
we didn’t deserve it ;’’ said Isabella. 

‘* Do you think so ?’’ was his reply. 

‘*T am sure so ;’’ she rejoined. 

‘To you, perhaps it would ;’’ said her brother 
thoughtfully. 

‘* And to you, too, dear Claudio ;’’ she said. ‘‘I 
know you would never be comfortable or enjoy coming 
here any more, after having forfeited the right to do 
so, if the secret were ever so well kept.’’ 

*¢ You would feel this, my good little sister, because 
you. are very scrupulous, very conscientious ; your 
friend, the nun, has taught you to be so; I’m afraid 
we boys are not so particular ;’’ he said, with a half 
sigh, half smile. 

‘¢ But you boys have very high notions of honor, 
haven’t you ?’’ said his sister. 

‘“ Yes, yés,—of honor ;’’ replied he, with an em- 
phasis on the word. 

‘¢ Well then, do you not think it would be dishonor- 
able, mean, cowardly, base, to conceal a fault you had 
committed, merely to preserve a privilege that your 
fault, were it known, would forfeit ?’’ said Isabella, 
with her usual calm eyes flashing, and her voice 
trembling with unwonted eagerness. 
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‘¢ You are right, my dear little moralist,’’ said he, 
smiling outright at her warmth ; ‘‘ and I will do as 
you would have me—as somehow you always make 
me do; I suppose it is, because I know that you are 
better than my scapegrace self. But I would not 
have you one jot less good, less scrupulous, less con- 
scientious than you are, Isabel mine. Who knows ? 
your better genius may be my good one, some day or 
other, and help to save me from any pickle that may 
befall your less worthy brother. Come, if it must be 
so, let’s at once go and make our confession ; best 
get it over at once. Which is the way to the convent 
parlour, where we may have our formidable interview 
with the prioress ?”’ 

‘¢ She is not formidable ;’’ said his sister, laugh- 
ing; ‘‘reverend mother is one of the pleasantest, 
kindest, most cheerful women you ever beheld. I 
love her dearly.’’ 

‘* What, better than sister Aloysia ?”’ 

‘‘ Than sister Aloysia? O, I love her more than 
any body in the world—except perhaps She 
stopped ; and looked with an affectionate smile in 
Claudio’s face. 

‘* Yes, yes ;’’ said he, returning it proudly, with one 
equally fond ; ‘‘ Isabel will always keep a warm corner 
in her heart for her naughty scapegrace brother.’’ 

‘Who calls him so, but his own modesty ?”’ said 
she. ‘‘ Not Isabel ; who knows him for the best, the 
most loving of brothers.’’ 


Time passed ; and found the tenor of Isabella’s 
daily life unaltered. Her father’s profession still 
detained him absent from Vienna and his children. 
Madame Leerheim’s house was, as before, their ap- 
pointed home ; Claudio remained at college ; while 
Isabella had masters, belonging to the school which 
was part of the convent establishment, at the same 
time deriving her principal instruction,—her moral 
culture—from the gentle nun, sister Aloysia. 
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Once, while yet a very young girl, Isabella happened 
to be taking a walk, attended by Bertha. A crowd 
approached. It proved to be some soldiers, who were 
conducting to prison a Bohemian lad, suspected of 
having murdered a young companion. The deed had 
not been brought home to him, but the circumstances 
in which the body had been found, were thought so 
conclusive against this lad, that he was arrested and 
brought to Vienna to await his trial. There was a 
train of idlers accompanying the military and their 
prisoner, hooting, and hissing, and reviling him, as 
he passed along. He was bound, and led between 
two soldiers ; his wild hair hung loose and dishevelled 
over his eyes, which now and then gleamed forth say- 
age glances of anger and confusion towards the pitiless 
mob. Now and then he shook the disordered locks 
back, with a toss of his head,—for his hands being 
bound behind him, he could not lift them to his face, 
—as if he were about to fling some bitter retort at his 
tormentors ; but relapsing into dogged sullenness, he — 
allowed the hair to fall once more over his brow— 
though it ill served to hide his flushed cheeks and 
scowling glances. 

‘I’m glad they’ve caught the young ruffian !’’ 
ejaculated mistress Bertha. 

** Glad !’’ echoed Isabella. 

“Yes, glad, miss; I’m sure it was he.’’ And 
then the damsel recounted what she had heard of his 
suspected crime. 

‘¢ But how can you be sure, Bertha, that it was he 
who did the murder? Even they who took him, are 
not sure ;” said Isabella. 

“¢O, I’m sure ; I’m quite sure ;’’ said the damsel. 
‘¢ Look at him, miss; only look at him! There’sa 
murdering face for you, clear enough. Only look at 
ib 1”? 

‘¢ But it seems to distress him, to be looked at ;’’ 
replied Isabella. ‘‘ See how he shrinks from being 
stared at, as they are all doing.’’ 
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Just then, the procession halted ; the officer who 
conducted the party, stopped to let his horse drink, 
at a fountain that stood there; the men grounded 
arms, and took a few moments’ rest after their long 
march ; for they had captured the lad at a spot some 
miles distance. During this pause, the Bohemian re- 
mained motionless ; only the wrath-darting eyes, the 
dilating nostrils, and the heaving chest, bore witness 
to his agitation. He stood panting, dusty, with 
bloodshot eyes, parched tongue, and lips apart, look- 
ing like a goaded animal, at bay. 

As he stood thus, only a few paces from the door- 
way, where Isabella and her attendant had taken ref- 
uge, till the crowd should have passed, the kerchief 
that hung closely round the lad’s neck, became en- 
tirely detached and fell to the ground. The thought- 
less crowd laughed, in derision at the convulsive move- 
ment with which the bound arms twitched, as if they 
would have made an effort to recover the fallen hand- 
kerchief ; but the laugh had not died away, when 
Isabella stepped forward, and in her own quiet grave 
manner, took it from the ground, and placed it in the 
lad’s jacket-pocket. 

The restless eye gleamed—but with another expres- 
sion then ; a look of surprise, of awe, of gratitude, of 
almost tenderness, dwelt sadly in them, in place of 
the ire that sparkled there before, as they fell upon 
the gentle beneficence at his side. 

He had scarcely endeavoured to mutter hoarsely 
and huskily :—‘‘ Thanks !’’—when the word was 
given to move on, and the procession resumed its way. 

‘Good gracious, miss Bella !’’ said the damsel, 
when she had regained her young lady’s side. ‘‘ How 
could you pick up that filthy rag of a handkerchief ! 
How could you bring yourself to touch it ?” 

‘* Nobody else took it up for him ; he could not lift 
it for himself ;’’ said Isabella. 

‘* Then there it might have lain, for me, I’m sure ;’’ 
said Bertha; ‘‘I should as soon have thought of 
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touching a toad, as a murderer’s neckerchief. A 
hempen cravat’s the only one I’d think of helping him 
to, | warrant him.’’ 

Isabella did not answer any farther ; but next morn- 
ing, she asked her friend the nun, how it was that no 
one but herself, in all that crowd of people, had seemed 
to think of assisting one so helpless and unhappy as 
this boy prisoner. : 

““They believed him to be guilty as well as un- 
happy ;”’ was the nun’s reply. 

‘They could not be sure that he was guilty—that 
he had committed murder ;’’ said Isabella ; ‘‘ for 
Bertha told me that his crime had not been proved. 
Ought they to have treated him as a wicked wretch, 
unworthy of help, until they were quite certain he was 
not as innocent as they ?”’ 

‘“ Crowds seldom consider ; mobs rarely deal just- 

ly ;’’ said the nun. 

'  ** But supposing that he were really guiltless of the 
deed imputed to him,’’ said Isabella, ‘‘ this youth 
would in fact have been most cruelly injured, instead 
of deserving to be treated with slight and scorn ; for 
he would then have been dragged all those miles, 
bound and guarded, treated as a prisoner, held up as 
a show and a gaze, on a false charge,—on a mere 
mistake of his accusers. He would have been sub- 
jected to suffering, to insult, which no after-clearing 
of his innocence could redress. They could not make 
him unsufter what he had suffered.’’ 

After a pause, Isabella resumed :—‘‘ I wonder 
whether this Bohemian lad—Barnardine, Bertha said 
his name was,—really did kill his companion. He 
seemed such a boy, to have done so great a crime. 
Do you think he’s guilty ?’’ 

‘¢ J have no means of judging, my child ;’’ said the 
nun. ‘* The best I can hope for him, is, that those 
who have, will use them quickly, to the end that his 
innocence, if he be innocent, may be established. 
Should his trial be delayed, all the evils of exposure 
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to vicious example, to prison immorality, to dungeon 
idleness, recklessness, and despondency, will then be 
his allotted portion—and it would be scarce less than 
a miracle should he escape their influence. He will 
then be made what he is now only believed,—a crim- 
inal. He will be hardened, bronzed against all better 
feeling. The heart that now softens, the young eye 
that now melts, beneath the look of kindness and of 
sympathy, and the helping hand of beneficence, will 
then know no sense of virtue. Alike too late will then 
be counsel, assistance, or even correction ; and the 
boy Barnardine, who might haply have been reclaimed, 
will be the veteran villain, equally unfit to be spared, 
or to be condemned to death.”’ 

‘¢ But do you think his trial will be delayed ?”’ 
asked Isabella. 

‘*T know not ; but I fear it ;’’ replied sister Aloy- 
sia. ‘‘Our young duke, Vincentio, is a retired man ; 
a scholar, rather than a governor ; more devoted to a 
student’s leisure, than to a statesman’s jurisdiction ; 
it is to be dreaded he may be more contemplative than 
active ; more given to reflection, than to exercise of 
sway ; more bent on storing knowledge, than on learn- 
ing to rule ; and this is hardly fitting in a prince who 
has the weal and moral condition of his subjects com- 
mitted to his care. Lowever, Vincentio is virtuous, 
well-disposed, learned, pious. Let us hope all good 
from his reign.’’ 


As Isabella advanced in girlhood, her imaginative- 
ness, her childish innocence, became scarcely less a 
part of her nature ; but they took the form of ideality, 
purity, and a refinement of soul that bade her seek 
communion with things above this world. Her ha- 
bitual mood was contemplation ; her happiness, relig- 
ion. She was reflective, devout, serene in faith ; fer- 
vent in hope. She was gentle, yet dignified ; candid, 
yet femininely reserved. She had still that look of 
spirituality, which distinguished her as a child. She 
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seemed surrounded by an atmosphere of holiness and 
sanctity, which rejected assimilation with gross mate- 
riality. Her face was as if an unsound thought could 
never find entrance among those which gave expression 
to its fair open truth. Her words, her gestures, all 
the harmonious lines that composed her gracious form, 
were instinct with the charm of modesty. Her very 
garments appeared to have a property of cleanness 
and purity, as if no soil or blemish could attach to 
them. White-robed, spotless, she looked, and moved, 
a virgin saint. 

Yet with all this native immaculacy, she was neither 
intolerant nor uncharitable with regard to sin in others, 
In the first place she was slow to conceive evil; and 
when she did discover its existence, it filled her with 
pity rather than resentment for the guilty. She felt 
compassion for those who fell, and regarded them 
rather as victims than as culprits, when their sins were 
the result of ignorance, helplessness, or adverse cir- 
cumstances ; and she was ever ready to attribute sin 
to any of these causes, until she had received demon- 
stration that it arose from voluntary error. It seemed 
to her too improbable that sin could be a selected por- 
tion. It was only when convinced that degradation 
was wilfully incurred, that vice was sought, that crime 
was spontaneously committed, that her indignation 
was aroused. Then that latent warmth of disposition, 
—against which sister Aloysia had warned her, lest it 
should transgress due bounds,—would lead her, into 
an energy of expression, a heat of language, com- 
pounded of generous feeling and disdain ; of anger at 
the perverseness, of contempt at the folly, of those 
who could so madly choose. It was rarely that such 
occasions presented themselves ; but when they did, 
it was startling to hear one so apparently calm, pour 
forth such passionate declamation. Her reflective 
habits, her mode of education, naturally induced a 
practice of argument; and she was accustomed to 
speak her thoughts in that manner, gaining either 
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refutal or confirmation from the replies she re- 
ceived. 

Some years had elapsed since the Bohemian lad’s 
imprisonment on suspicion of murder ; when Bertha 
happened to mention something she had heard, which 
forcibly revived the circumstance in Isabella’s recol- 
lection. When she next met the nun, she reminded 
her of what had then been their surmises respecting 
the too probable result of prolonged imprisonment 
should his trial be delayed. 

‘« Tt is as you predicted, sister Aloysia ; the wretched 
man’s innocence or guilt has never been rightly ascer- 
tained ; his case has never had strict examination ; 
some say, he has been sentenced, but reprieved, from 
time to time, at the instance of benevolent persons, 
who interfered for him. Be that as it may, his in- 
carceration has endured all this time, and I hear that 
he is now so utter a reprobate, that there is no trace 
of the touches of good—all wild as they were—which 
formerly distinguished him. When he first entered 
the prison, he was furious at being deprived of his 
liberty ; he would rave at his accusers, he would storm 
at his jailers ; but he had moments of savage gaiety, 
he would sing snatches of the national airs of his 
country, he would speak of his little sister Tonerl, 
and he would express a longing to see her, and to 
return with her to their native Bohemia. But year 
after year passed ; his thoughts of home faded,—lost 
their softening influence ; he yielded to the profligate 
example, the loose companionship, the vicious influ- 
ence, ever too surely afforded by a prison, and is now 
so sunk in obduracy, that even the provost of the 
prison (a kind-hearted man, Bertha says,—he is a re- 
lation of hers,) has lost all concern for him ; he says 
he is such a mere lump of brutality—such ‘ a thorough 
jail-bird,’ is his word. But then, how was he made 
so? By what fault of neglect was he converted from 
aman into an animal? How came it, that instead of 
fostering, until they burned brightly, the few sparks 
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of good, latent in his nature, they were suffered to be 
smothered, extinguished, by the unwholesome air of 
a dungeon? Why should it be, that the scanty seeds 
of virtue which might have been found, and brought, 
in time, to bear blossom and fruit, should have been, 
instead, buried in the uncongenial soil of an under- 
ground cell, so that none but rank and poisonous 
weeds should be the produce? To make of a youth, 
who might have been reformed-into a worthy subject, 
a mere callous, worse-than-useless member of society, 
is surely an act of impolicy as well as injustice.’’ 

‘* And this is not the whole of the mischief, in the 
present instance ;’’ continued Isabella; ‘‘ his poor 
young sister, Antonia—‘ pretty Tonerl,’ as he called 
her,—without parents, deprived of her brother’s pro- 
tection, fell into evil ways ; went astray, Bertha says ; 
was deserted ; and in a fit of grief and despair, 
drowned herself !’’ 

Sister Aloysia breathed a pious ejaculation—part 
horror, part intercession,—for the soul of this second 
victim of man’s neglectful error. 

After a pause, Isabella repeated musingly :—‘‘ the 
poor young thing ‘ went astray,’ Bertha said. ‘ No 
brother to protect her!’ From what, I won- 
der ?”’ 

The good nun took this opportunity of giving Isa- 
bella the explanation she had formerly promised, when 
she should be older and fitter to comprehend her 
meaning. She gently revealed to her, that by an in- 
scrutable ordination of the Almighty, sin and evil were 
permitted to exist ; she spoke to her of the degrada- 
tion of viée, of the misery of crime ; she told her of 
the many ways in which frail humanity is beset ; of 
the passions which urge, of the temptations which 
allure ; she spoke of those who fall by weakness of 
heart, as well as by strength of inclination ; of those 
who are misled by ill-counsellors, betrayed by false or 
pretended friends, as well as those who only listen to 
the inward promptings of bad propensity ; she showed 
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how the native greater weakness of women, both in 
frame and in heart, rendered them peculiarly liable to 
fall away from virtue, and to yield to vice ; and that 
the very softness and flexibility of their natures, though 
originally disposing them to good, yet also tended to 
make them easier victims to sinister influence. She 
then unveiled to her,—as a tender mother might do, 
—how the especial virtue, esteemed the crown of 
women, was fair chastity ; how it behoved them to 
preserve that crown untarnished ; how it was a duty 
to watch diligently their -own hearts, lest solicitation 
from thence should join with that they might meet 
elsewhere, to betray them ; how it was a glory and a 
grace to live unsullied; how it was irremediable 
shame and dishonor to fall. 

‘* But surely, where the glory is so great, on the 
one hand, and the penalty so severe on the other,”’ 
said Isabella, ‘‘ the wonder is, that women should ever 
yield,—should ever fall. Well may the sex be called 
weak,—foolish,—frail, if they are so untrue to their 
own best interests. ’’ 

‘* Thus it appears to you, on the first glance. But 
consider. How many are there, who have any one to 
represent to them their true best interest? How many 
are there, who have the aiding strength of morality 
and religion? How many poor girls are taught even 
simple right from wrong? Toofew, I fear. Remem- 
ber, therefore,—you, who are a lady by birth, secluded 
by position, and one who by circumstance has been 
made acquainted with the full value and privilege of 
keeping pure, body and soul,—remember, I say, to 
be lenient when you judge of error among the fallen 
of your sex. Be strict to your own slightest devia- 
tion from rectitude ; be charitable to the utmost back- 
sliding of your guilty sisterhood. That rigid adhe- 
rence to virtue, which in you, is mere duty, and scarcely 
more than a selfish regard to your own advantage, is 
in them a high merit, and too frequently the price of 
heroic self-denial, of sublimest sacrifice,’’ 
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‘* Sacrifice |’? said Isabella. ‘‘ Surely, for highest 
gain.’’ 

‘* Ay, sacrifice ;’’ replied the nun. ‘‘ Sacrifice for 
highest gain, it is true—yet still sacrifice. What 
should you know, my dear child, you, enclosed within 
a sanctuary of peace, know of the temptations, the 
almost irresistible temptations, of the daily world ? 
How should you rightly estimate the promptings of 
passion—you, who have had your feelings regulated, 
your affections duly filled, your principles confirmed ? 
iow may you judge of the solicitations of a generous 
and compassionate heart, more ready to favor another 
than itself—you, who have never been exposed to 
lawless pleadings, either from your own unguided 
heart, or from the still more dangerous voice of one 
you would fain oblige? What idea can you form of 
the whisperings of vanity, the thoughts of a girl, who 
sees herself in rags, while others are becomingly 
decked,—you, who have always had ladylike attire 
supplied for your wear. What are you to guess of 
the urgency of hunger,—you, who have your daily 
meals provided, and’ have never known the sting of 
more than a few hours’ sharpened appetite, or a de- 
layed unquenching of thirst? Think of these things, 
in their true force,—put yourself in the place of a 
poor young creature, day by day surrounded and be- 
set by such influences, and then judge of her fall ; 
then say, whether it be not almost a miracle, if she 
maintain her integrity.’’ 

‘¢ A miracle, indeed !’’ whispered Isabella. 

‘* Holy mother forbid, my dearest child,’’ said the 
nun, ‘‘ that I should for one instant seek to dethrone 
the sacred image of Chastity from the exaltation 
she occupies in your thought, or help to diminish 
your sense of the necessity firmly to abide by her 
laws, or in any way lessen your reverence for those 
who do hold fast by Virtue; all I would do is 
to teach you commiseration for those so unhap- 
py as to abandon her service, to forfeit her privi- 
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leges, to exchange her happiness, for the misery of 
Vice.’ 

‘“Poor Tonerl! PoorNanni !’’ exclaimed Isabella, 
when the nun had concluded ; ‘‘I comprehend the 
mystery of your stories now ; I have learned to know 
and to pity the truth of your condition! I under- 
stand your own errors, as well as those of others tow- 
ards you! I see the reason of your grief, your de- 
spair !”’ 


Letters, about this time, from Isabella’s father, 
brought news of a much regretted loss he had sus- 
tained, in the death of a dear friend of his, a com- 
panion-in-arms, a renowned brother soldier. He 
lamented his fate the more, inasmuch as it had not 
occurred as the friends could have hoped—on the 
battle-field. 

‘‘ Had my noble friend, Frederick, met his death, 
sword in hand, in the service of his country, his fate 
had hardly been to be deplored ;’’ thus ran the let- 
ter ; ‘‘ it would have been but that end which all brave 
soldiers covet. But he has sailed with his men, in 
pursuit of that scourge of the seas, the famous pirate, 
Ragozine ; and Heaven, in its mysterious wisdom, 
saw fit to send, instead of his hoped-for prey, a vio- 
lent storm, which wrecked the ship, and sent my val- 
iant friend to a watery grave. With him, in the ves- 
sel, was all his hoarded pay, the wealth he had ac- 
quired during many years’ devotion to his prince and 
country. Several brilliant exploits and honorable 
achievements had made this wealth considerable, and 
the greater portion was intended, I know, for the 
dower of his sister, Mariana. From certain circum- 
stances confided to me by my friend respecting this 
virtuous young lady, and the nobleman to whom she 
is betrothed, I fear the loss of her beloved brother, is 
not the only consequence she will have to bewail from 
this fatal shipwreck. If Heaven grant me life and 
opportunity to return, I will regard this unhappy lady 
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as my especial charge ; and her fortunes shall be as 
much my care as those of my own children. From 
all I learn concerning the heart and mind of my 
Claudio and Isabella, I have no fear but that they will 
join me in my every wish to serve one whom I regard 
in the light of a sacred bequest from my dear lost 
friend, the noble Frederick.’’ 

Isabella was on her way to the nun, to show her 
this letter, and she was pondering on its contents, and 
beseeching Heaven to grant her prayer for her father’s 
speedy release from his duties, that he might return 
to Vienna, and learn to love his children in person, as 
well as he seemed inclined to love them on report, 
when she suddenly felt some one touch her timidly on 
the arm, and turning, she saw a woman at her side, 
whom she at first did not recognize, but whom, after 
a moment, she remembered once to have seen walking 
with Nanni on the Prater, when she had met her there 
with Madame Leerheim. ; 

‘*T beg your pardon, miss ;’’ said the woman, 
‘but you seemed so deep in thought, I could not get 
you to notice me ; so I made bold to ”” she glanced 
at the elbow she had touched. 

‘‘' What have you to tell me? Aught of poor 
Nanni? Speak ; tell me !”’ said Isabella earnestly. 

*¢ Poor Nanni, indeed! Well may you call her so. 
She is dying, poor wench,—and frightfully ; O, how 
frightfully !’’ : 

The woman broke off with a sob, and turned away. 

‘“Dying ! Where? Lead me to her ;’’ said Isa- 
bella. 

‘‘Then you will go to her, will you?’’ said the 
woman, turning again quickly to Isabella. ‘‘ That is 
her hope. She says she dares ask you to come and 
see her now, as she is dying ; many and many’s the 
time she has crept here 0’ nights, to see you ; at least 
to catch a glimpse of your window, and fancy she 
watched you sleeping. A good heart, she has, poor 
wench, with all her odd fancies ;—but we’re queer 
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creatures, we women; most of us.’? The woman 
paused, and seemed to be half talking to herself. 

‘* But Nanni—Nanni—dying, you say !’’ repeated 
Isabella. 

“Yes she’s dying, sure enough—and says it’s only 
because she’s so surely dying, that she ventures to 
ask you to come and see her. Death makes all even ; 
it makes the good forget to despise the wicked—the 
rich to neglect the poor. Coffins are sometimes not 
grudged, where timely help would have been better. 
But,’’ continued the woman, looking up again from 
the dreamy way in which she ever and anon looked 
down and muttered to herself, ‘‘ if you come, as you 
say you will, it must be soon, for she won’t last long.’’ 

The woman shuddered, and then added; ‘‘ you 
must prepare your tender heart—Nanni says you have 
a tender heart—and I see you have—for a shock. 
Her sufferings are frightful, poor wench ; and now 
that she has once owned her state, she don’t mind 
letting us see her writhe in torture, or hear her scream ; 
which before, she managed to keep from doing, that 
we mightn’s find her out, and have a doctor.’’ 

Isabella held her breath, that she might speak 
calmly, and not increase the woman’s agitation (which 
alternated with the dreamy way her manner assumed 
between whiles) so as to prevent her from explaining 
herself intelligibly ; and then said :—‘‘ What do you 
mean by ‘ her state’ ?”’ 

The woman told her that the blow which Nanni re- 
ceived from the horse’s hoof had been the original 
cause of her present condition. That, at first, the 
pain had been such as to be unnoticeable, unless the 
bruised part were touched ; that it had gone on, how- 
ever, from year to year, growing worse and worse, 
and had at length produced cancer, which had been 
concealed, until incurable. That from some unac- 
countable whim, Nanni had persevered in keeping the 
secret of her ailment, but that she was unaccountable 
and whimsical altogether. 
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There was a singular mixture of sympathy and vex- 
ation in this woman’s manner, as she spoke of Nanni. 
She seemed angry with her, and sorry for her, at the 
same time ; and as if she would fain have not felt so 
deeply for her as she did, and yet could not help it. 

‘* She set her heart upon seeing you, and I couldn’t 
refuse her, poor wench, when she begged me to fetch 
you ;’’ said the woman in conclusion ; ‘‘ I shall com- 
fort her by carrying word back that yau’ve promised 
to come.’’ 

‘*JT shall not fail ;’’ said Isabella. ‘ Tell poor 
Nanni that I shall be with her not long after your 
return.”’ 

The woman, wiping her eyes on her shawl, turned 
away ; and Isabella resumed her way to the convent ; 
for she determined to see sister Aloysia before she 
went to Nanni, remembering her promise, that she 
would not go to her house again without the nun’s 
permission. She made no doubt of obtaining it, when 
she remembered the deed of mere charity which her 
visit now involved ; and she was right. The good 
nun at once bade her go; sending a lay-sister with 
her, to carry a basket of necessaries and comforts for 
the sufferer. 

They reached the suburbs ; and on tapping at the 
door of the small low-roofed house, it was opened by 
the woman who had brought Nanni’s message to Isa- 
bella. She put her finger on her lips, as they entered, 
and whispered :—‘‘ The poor wench sleeps ; I found 
her in a happier way.on my return, than when [ left 
her; the pain’s suddenly gone—no more of those 
dreadful screams and writhings—she’s quiet now— 
and able to sleep.’’ 

“¢ Best not disturb her ;’’ said Isabella, in the same 
tone ; and she proceeded to make her arrangements 
for staying to watch by Nanni’s bedside, dismissing 
the lay-sister, telling her she would send and let her 
know if any decided change took place, which should 
require assistance. She then, thanking the woman 
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who had hitherto nursed Nanni, for her kind care of 
their poor friend, begged her to take some repose, 
which she was sure she must need, after so much 
fatigue and anxiety. 

‘* Enough of them—to be sure ;’’ said the woman ; 
‘¢ but I had the means of bearing them. Here’s what 
helps us to bear even worse things than fatigue and 
anxiety,’’ said she, still in a whisper, but with the 
agitation which occasionally marked her manner, when 
it did not subside into that inert kind of dreaminess 
before alluded to ; and, as she spoke, she filled her- 
self out a glass of some sort of ardent spirit, from a 
bottle that stood on the table. 

“* Besides, I felt that anything I could bear or do 
for her, she would have done fifty times over for me ;’’ 
added the woman, nodding her head towards the bed 
where Nanni lay ; ‘“‘ she had always a good heart, 
poor wench.’’ 

And the woman tossed off the liquor at a gulp. 

‘* Do you not fear that it may do you more harm 
than good ?’’ asked Isabella. ‘* Do you not fear that 
though it helps you to bear many painful things, 
yet that it brings a pain and destruction of its 
own ?”’ 

The woman turned quickly, looking her in the face, 
and with an almost fierceness of manner, scarce the 
less vehement for the whisper she still maintained in 
consideration of the sleeper’s presence, said :—‘‘ Do 
I not fear it? No. Do I not know it? Yes. I 
know that it brings old age while a woman is still 
young—that it sets wrinkles, where smiles should be 
—that it digs lines instead of dimples—that it turns 
cheek-roses to saffron—that it dulls the eye, withers 
the skin, palsies the hand ; that it poisons the blood, 
and strikes decrepitude into young bones ; that it is 
assured and early death. But it is palsied age en- 
countered boldly—it is death met blindfold. It gives 
us courage to hug our ruin ; and its fire,—consuming 
though it be,—lights and warms us on our way, and 
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gives us temporary life while leading to the grave. It 
is the candle to the fluttering moth—radiant destruc- 
tion. Like the wandering vapours that flit by night 
in burial-grounds, it lures us on, till we plunge head- 
long and unheeding into yawning churchyard mould. 
We reach the brink unthinkingly, half bewildered, 
half dazzled ; the glare has thrown our danger into 
shadow, and it is worth while to have it kept out of 
sight as long as possible—until the last inevitable 
moment. For it must come—it must, it must.’’ 

As the woman uttered the last words in her slow, 
musing, abstracted manner, her eyes rested upon the 
bed of the dying Nanni. 

Isabella said softly :—‘‘ Since death must come, is 
there not a better courage to meet it with, than the 
one you choose? Why keep it out of sight, because 
it is inevitable ? Why not rather learn to seek it as a 
friend, than be cheated towards it as an unavoidable 
enemy ?”’ 

‘“ Too late ! too late !’’ muttered the woman, with 
her eyes still fixed in the same direction ; while Isa- 
bella thought how she -had heard those very words— 
those fatally comprehensive words—uttered by her 
whom they watched. 

Presently the woman roused herself ; went towards 
the table, poured out another glass of spirit, swallowed 
it, and then saying :—‘‘I will seek the rest you bid 
me. Should you want anything, call ; we shall hear 
you, some of us, from the large house ; this is Nanni’s 
own cottage ; I’ll leave you here for the present, since 
you’re so good as to stay with her ;’’ she went out, 
closing the door softly behind her. 

Nanni’s slumber lasted uninterruptedly for some 
hours. Mortification had come on ; and, freed from 
pain, she was able to sleep. 

She awoke refreshed ; and uttered her companion’s 
name,—the woman who had tended her during her 
illness. 

‘¢ Dear Nanni, I am here to take care of you, now ; 
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you will be pleased to have me for your nurse, will 
ou not ?”’ said the gentle voice of Isabella. 

‘¢ And so you are come, angel that you are! I 
knew you would !’’ The dying girl fixed her eyes on 
Isabella’s face, with a look of full content. ‘‘ You 
are the same pure angel, that you looked to me when 
a child! You were always, more like a spirit of 
light and goodness, than a mere mortal creature, like 
—like ourselves ;’’—and the voice faltered, and the 
look of content left the countenance, and the old 
trouble cast its shadow there. 

She turned her head feebly away, and sighed, and 
said :—‘‘ You are come—because your good heart 
bade you come—and because it suspected nothing that 
should keep you away—but perhaps, if you knew——’’ 

‘* T know all ;”’ was Isabella’s quiet reply. 

Nanni’s head turned more quickly now,—as quickly 
as her weakness would allow,—towards Isabella. Fix- 
ing her eyes upon her, she repeated emphatically, 
‘* you know all ?”’ 

Isabella, without averting her own, bowed assent. 

‘*'You know what has been my reprobate way of 
life ?—what has been my error—my fall? You know 
what a thing of shame and sin I am? you know what 
I, indeed, am ?”’ 

66 if Gkan 2¥ 

‘Tt is best thus ;”’ said Nanni, after covering her 
face with her hand in silence, for a few moments ; 
“‘ the shame and pain of having you know it, is made 
up for by having now nothing to conceal, and by the 
comfort of finding that you still have love enough for 
poor Nanni, to bid you come, spite of what you know 
her to be.” 

““Tt was only your own delicacy and consideration 
for me, that kept me from you so long, dear Nanni ;”’ 
said Isabella. 

‘*Our own frailty sets a barrier between ourselves 
and the innocent and good ; and it is fitting we should 
bear the penalty, by not seeking to transgress the 
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limit, or to covet their sympathy and society ;’’ said 
Nanni. ‘‘ It is seldom, indeed, that the wish exists, 
on either side; generally, we outcasts are as little 
anxious to associate with the virtuous, as they are 
with us ; but it is perhaps my misfortune, that while 
my errors depraved, they never hardened me.’’ 

‘* Do not say so, Nanni ;’’ said Isabella ; ‘‘ so long 
as one softening regret, one remorseful emotion re- 
mains, to touch the heart, depend on it, that heart is 
never wholly lost to good. It is callousness, it is in- 
difference in evil courses, that are the bane of all re- 
demption from them.’’ 

‘* You comfort me ;—I knew you would—you al- 
ways did—the mere sight of you from the first, seemed 
to do my sore heart good. But I could not give 
myself that comfort at the risk of harm to you. And 
yet, perhaps, I might. Your pure soul would have 
-been as little injured by contact with vice and pollu- 
tion,—it would have as surely shrunk from them, as 
crystal water refuses to mingle with grease and filth. 
Still, why subject you to the disgust and heart-sick- 
ness of even knowing stich things to exist. No, no, 
I dared not be so selfish. Only now, now, that I am 
surely dying, I can beseech the comfort of your pres- 
ence ; and may Heaven reward you for granting it to 
me.”’ 

‘““You are easier now, dear Nanni, are you not? 
The pain seems abated, from what I learned of your 
sufferings before I came. You may recover still,’’ 
said Isabella. 

Nanni shook her head. ‘‘ I know what this is ; it 
is no healing calm ; it is the calm of coming death— 
but I bless it, since it gives me to feel fully the com- 
fort of having you near; at the same time that it 
spares you from witnessing throes you could not re- 
lieve.’’ 

Three or four women now entered the cottage, ask- 
ing if they could do aught for the service of their 
dying companion; but Nanni thanked them; told 
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them the young lady they saw, had come pur- 
posely from a convent to nurse her, as a work of 
charity and pious humility, and would therefore take 
their place in the kind attendance they had hitherto 
given her. She again thanked them heartily, bade 
them a sad farewell, and said she hoped soon to be at 
rest. 

One of the young women,—their eyes all bore wit- 
ness that they were much affected,—stooped towards 
Nanni, and sobbed out a few words that reached Isa- 
bella’s ear. 

‘Mrs. Overdone bade me say, Nanni, that she 
hoped you’d forgive her’ for not coming to you, but 
that it made her miserable to see you suffer so, and 
couldn’t help you at all ; and she hoped, if you were 
so bad that you must die, that you’d forgive her for 
other things worse than not coming to see you ; that 
perhaps it would have been better if you’d never seen 
her—but that at any rate, she hoped you’d forgive 
her.”? 

‘JT forgive her all! Tell her so from me. Good- 
bye !” 

The young women went away, crying ; and as the 
cottage-door closed behind them, Nanni said :— 
‘“‘they’ve been kind and good to me; they don’t 
want for kindness, poor souls, in their way ; it is 
their having had kind hearts, too kind and too tender 
hearts once, that has been mostly the cause of their 
being what they are. God knows !’’ 

‘* You sent a message of forgiveness to some one— 
to her—that terrible woman—lI happened to see her 
once—who I suppose was the cause of your misery, 
Nanni, was she ?”’ 

‘* Not the cause—not the sole cause ; one of the 
causes, she certainly was. But it was my own fatal 
weakness, joined to my still more fatal ignorance, — 
for it was that which gave my weakness power to work 
my downfall,—which originally lost me. It is too 
long a tale for me now to tell—too sad a tale for you 
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to hear—one that you need not its warning to encoun- 
ter the pain of hearing—and one that is too common, 
alas, in its melancholy truth.’’ 

‘* You did well and generously to forgive even that 
terrible woman, one cause, though she was, of your 
fate ;’’ said Isabella. ‘‘ You cannot, therefore, still 
regret having preserved your heart unhardened, since 
it leaves you capable of generosity sufficient to send 
your pardon even to such a being.’’ 

‘“She is indeed ‘a terrible woman,’ ’’ muttered 
Nanni, with a shudder ; ‘‘ and to your innocent eyes 
she must appear a very monster of hideousness and 
abomination ; but even that woman has some touches 
of good in her, that would amaze those who know not 
how difficult it is for even wickedness and sin utterly 
to deface the divine image originally stamped on poor 
humanity. I have known that woman, in a time of 
dearth, forego a meal of her own that she might be- 
stow it on a starving child ; I have known her make 
many sacrifices of personal comfort—no slight self- 
denial on the part of a woman like her—that she might 
maintain a little rickety bantling, deserted by its 
parents ; I have known her ever pitiful towards the 
orphaned and homeless child ; for children are her 
passion,—the love and sympathy she feels for child- 
hood is her saving grace—her single point of genuine 
feeling and goodness. That is her one redeeming 
particular, —in all else she is, truly, a ‘ terrible wom- 
an.’ She has been a ‘ terrible woman’ to me.’’ 

‘¢ Yet you forgave her ; your unhardened heart for- 
gave her ;’’ repeated Isabella. 

‘‘T forgave her, as I could hope myself to be for- 
given ;” sighed Nanni. ‘‘ Hope, did I say? No 
hope for such as I !’’ 

‘‘ Hope of forgiveness; ay, good hope ;’’ said 
Isabella. ‘‘ That heart, which not only abhors and 
repents its own sin, but can also find pardon for those 
who haye sinned against itself, may not lose hope. 
Was it not given to the unhappy sinner of old, to 
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hear those benign words, ‘ her sins which are many, 
are forgiven?’ Let me tell you of some of these 
blessed promise-words, dear Nanni. Let them carry 
their own comfort and strength to your drooping cour- 
age. Let your heart—still in its trembling humility 
“an honest and good heart, having heard the word, 
keep it, and bring forth fruit with patience.’ ”’ 


Through the watches of the night, Isabella kept 
faithful vigil by Nanni’s bed-side. The sufferer had 
sunk into rest, calmed and composed by the serene 
trust in Almighty mercy, which her gentle nurse had 
sought to inspire ; but just as the grey dawn crept 
through the checked curtains of the cottage-window, 
Isabella perceived that that rest would never again be 
broken. Slumber had subsided into death; and 
Nanni’s cares were over. 

Isabella arose ; composed the limbs, and disposed 
all smoothly and reverently around the poor frail tene- 
ment of clay ; then knelt, praying long and fervently 
for the erring spirit now fled to meet its fiat for eter- 
nity. Shewas still thus lowly and earnestly pleading, 
when the lay sister softly opened the door of the cot- 
tage. 

‘The poor thing is dead, is she ?’’ whispered the 
nun, as Isabella arose from her knees. ‘‘ I knew she 
could not survive many hours ; so as soon as matins 
were finished, I came to see if all were over, and to 
fetch you home.’’ 

Some of the women from the neighbouring house 
were summoned ; and then Isabella, and the lay-sister 
took their way back to the convent. As they passed 
through the empty streets, quite deserted and solitary 
at that early morning hour, the sky chill and grey 
before the rising of the sun, and her thoughts still 
absorbed in the mournful story and scene which had 
so lately occupied her, Isabella’s heart sank in dejec- 
tion. She felt utterly depressed, saddened ; life 
looked black before her; a sombre veil seemed to 
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hang upon the coming years ; a dark foreboding seized 
her, despite her better sense ; and she could scarcely 
reason herself out of a vague but powerful presenti- 
ment of calamity and coming evil. She strove reso- 
lutely against this weakness—for such she felt it to be 
—and partly succeeded in throwing it off ; but still, 
temptation, sin, destruction, seemed about her path, 
and, dimly hovering, to cast their shadows athwart 
her future course. 

Presently, a party of military approached, leading 
a heavily-ironed man, whom they were conducting to 
prison. As Isabella’s eyes fell upon the culprit, she 
was struck by the singular resemblance he bore to her 
brother Claudio. The height, age, and general ap- 
pearance were very like ; and the light brown color of 
the hair and beard were precisely similar. She started, 
as the thought crossed her mind :—‘‘ Can it be my 
_ brother, that the impending ill threatens? Heaven 
shield my Claudio !”’ 

Her companion, whose retired life as a nun, did not 
prevent her taking a lingering interest in mundane 
affairs, and whose profession as a lay-sister permitted 
her still to preserve suflicient communication with the 
world to admit of her satisfying her inquisitive turn, 
asked one of the guard, who was the criminal they 
were leading to prison ; and she learned that it was 
Ragozine, the noted pirate. 

‘« Even such a perverted being as this, might my 
brother have become had he early been exposed to the 
adverse influences, the mistaken teaching which had 
doubtless been this man’s portion in his youth ;”’ 
thought Isabella. ‘‘ Courage and manly daring, made 
cruelty and rapine ; ambition and a thirst for glorious 
achievement, made lawless plunder and reckless deeds ; 
justice, consideration, devotion in the cause of human- 
ity, made slaughter and treachery to his fellow-crea- 
tures, as his prey, ratherthan his brethren. A life 
misspent, and an ignominious death, are the sum of 
this man’s history ; and such might have been my 
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brother’s lot! Mine too, might have been no better 
than Nanni’s, had I had only such instruction as the 
world awards to the lowly-born, instead of helping 
them to stem the tide of hostile circumstances which 
naturally surround them. Are there no means of 
averting this sore evil? Must a particular portion of 
humanity be acquiescently doomed to certain sin, as 
well as poverty? To starvation of soul as well as 
body? Can the intellect of the world devise no 
method of redemption ? Will rulers ever continue to 
devote their energies towards fit correction of crime, 
rather than diligently to seek some system for its due 
prevention? Might not the discovery of how best to 
minister timely help, be a higher aim in policy, than 
the most equitable code of punishment that ever was 
designed? O that the poor could have early succour ! 
Wholesome teaching—moral training—right guid- 
ance! Then perchance, we might have fewer cul- 
prits, and worthier, happier citizens !’’ 

As these thoughts passed through her mind, Isa-- 
bella’s attention was drawn, by the lay-sister, towards 
a carriage that came quietly but rapidly along the 
otherwise empty streets. There was no retinue ; no 
train of attendants, no state, or guard ; but the lay- 
sister whispered :—‘‘ That is his grace, the Duke— 
our exemplary sovereign, Vincentio. He is going to 
early mass and confession, at the monastery hard by. 
Ah ! he is indeed a worthy prince! So young a man, 
yet so strict in his religious observances ; so. modest 
and retired in his habits ; so devoted to study ; so 
unostentatious in the discharge of his duties. See 
how he avoids parade and display in this early hour, 
and in the plain equipage he chooses for going to his 
devotions. Holy virgin mother, assoil him, and have 
his soul in thy especial care !’’ ejaculated the nun. 

‘* Amen !’? murmured Isabella, with fervour. 
‘“May he have all divine grace to fulfil his princely 
duties, in promoting the welfare and best happiness of 
his subjects. May he learn to inquire into their wants, 
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to minister to their necessities, and to improve their 
condition, A prince’s lot were indeed an enviable 
one, might he effect this end during his reign. Were 
every monarch, at his death, to leave his people 
ameliorated by his acts, proudly might he listen to the 
praises showered on his name, and contemplate the 
posthumous honors with which his memory should 
live and be revered. ‘To be the friend of such a 
prince, to aid him in his views, to inspire and sustain 
him in such designs would be high privilege, and 
tempt an ambition that should make a life of peace 
and retirement mere cowardice and self-indulgence. 
Were such a post of friendship possible, it were glori- 
ous enough in its prospects of patriotism and loyal 
help, to make the calm happiness of a convent life,— 
which I fondly hope may be mine,—seem poor in the 
exchange ! The vocation of a worthy prince, is not 
‘unlike that of the votaress ;—it is a life dedicated to 
a sacred cause.’’ 

Full four years had elapsed since the death of 
Nanni, when one fine autumn, Claudio came to his 
sister in high spirits, telling her he had an invitation 
for them both to spend the vacation at a country 
house, some miles’ distance from the city. It be- 
longed to a family, with the master of whom, Claudio 
had lately formed an acquaintance ; and he and his 
sister were requested to join the festivities, with which, 
according to annual custom, the vintage was about to 
be celebrated. 

Claudio had lately made many acquaintances, of 
whom his sister knew nothing. Young gentlemen,— 
of suitable rank to his own, but of irregular habits, 
and vitiated tastes ; who were dissolute on principle, 
regarding dissipation as a duty, and profligacy as an 
accomplishment ; who thought decorum lack of spirit, 
and morality a slavish restraint,—had recently won 
him to be their associate ; and he had spent more of 
his time with them, and had imitated them more 
closely in their worst follies, than he would have 
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chosen to come to the knowledge of his pure 
sister. 

Ilis respect and love for her, made him regard her 
esteem far too highly, to risk falling in her opinion, 
by letting her know that he had formed such acquaint- 
ances as these ; but the family to whom he now in- 
troduced her, were worthy people, and he brought her 
the invitation in question, with much delight. 

The brother and sister, with the rest of the guests, 
were welcomed, on their arrival in the vineyards, by 
rejoicings, firing of pistol-shots, and flourishes of 
trumpets and horns. Gay awnings, and arboured 
seats, were distributed about the grounds. Flags 
were flying, and the peasantry were dressed in their 
holiday attire, shouting, and singing, and dancing, 
during the intervals of their bacchanalian labour. 
The vines spread their flaunting arms laden with rich 
foliage, and richer fruitage, on all sides ; proffering 
their luxuriance of beauty and of enjoyment. 

The family-party was assembled to receive the 
guests. It consisted of the host, Erasmus ; his wife, 
Theresa ; and their only daughter, Juliet ; who sup- 
ported the steps of an aged man, her godfather, An- 
selmo. This old gentleman formed completely one of 
the family ; for he doted to such excess on his god- 
daughter, that he could not live away from her; and 
he had accordingly taken up his abode in her father’s 
house, frequently declaring that she should be sole 
heiress of all he possessed. He was very wealthy, 
and not a little whimsical; but like many rich old 
gentlemen, his whims were tolerated for the sake of 
his wealth. His principal whim was, to have his 
darling Juliet in constant attendance upon him ; he 
would never willingly have suffered her to stir from 
his side, and in deference to his wish, the young girl 
scarcely ever quitted it for an instant. Her parents 
loved to see her thus deferential, in consideration of 
the large fortune which they believed she was event- 
ually securing ; but her own motives in this complai- 
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sance, were, the gratitude she felt for the fond attach- 
ment towards herself, the pleasure she saw her atten- 
tion gave to one so old and so dependent on her for 
happiness, and the real affection with which these com- 
bined feelings had inspired her for him. Hitherto, 
the unceasing proximity which he exacted from her, 
and maintained between them, had been a source of 
gratification rather than of inconvenience ; but now, 
for the first time, she found this close and incessant 
personal attendance, irksome. 

She had never before grudged the duty which held 
her apart, attached to the side of an old man, while 
those of her own age, walked, or danced, or sported 
about, during the vintage festivities of former years. 
But on this occasion, she began to wish that her god- 
father loved her a little bit less, that he claimed rather 
less exclusively her society, that he did not so wholly 
look to her for help and affection. For she had now 
for the first time met with young people of her own 
age, who attracted her powerfully. Both Isabella and 
Claudio won her regard, and drew her interest and her 
thoughts towards them, as no young persons she had 
ever seen, had done. They were of higher rank, of 
superior education, of more refined breeding, than any 
acquaintance her family had till that time made ; and 
they seemed to Juliet, beings of another sphere—al- 
most of another nature, from the rural neighbours, the 
farmers’ sons and daughters, whom she had chiefly 
seen at her father’s house until then. The high intel- 
ligence, the dignity, composure, and elevated style of 
beauty, which characterized Isabella, claimed for her 
at once the admiration of the young country-bred 
lady, as an embodiment of all that she could con- 
ceive exalted and becoming in woman; while the 
spirit, grace, and personal advantages of Claudio, 
seemed in Juliet’s eyes, all that could be desired to 
form the complete exemplar of a gentleman. Right 
noble did the brother and sister look, and speak, 
and move ; and well did they credit to their gentle 
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birth and education, both in person and demean- 
our. 

For Juliet, she felt as though she could never sate 
herself with watching them, and admiring them, and 
noting their every word, look, and gesture. During 
the first day or two of their visit, she found almost 
sufficient pleasure in this occupation, to indemnify her 
for being compelled to keep aloof from them ; but 
after a time, she longed to talk with them, to join 
them in the entertainments that were going forward, 
and to form a nearer and more intimate acquaintance 
with such beings, who seemed as loveable and gentle- 
natured, as they were loftily endowed. 

But the moment she showed any disposition to 
move away towards the dancers, or to take part among 
the talkers, or to make one in a party of saunterers 
through the grounds, Anselmo would say :—‘‘ You 
are not going to leave me, Julietta, my child? You’re 
not thinking of running away from your poor old god- 
father, are you? Stay by me, dear; stay by me.”’ 
And one look at his fond old face, together with his 
voice, which quavered with age, and not with want of 
earnestness, sufficed to retain Juliet close by the elbow 
of his arm-chair. 

It was glorious autumnal weather, warm and genial ; 
and the old man’s easy chair was brought out every 
morning during the festival, and placed in a good 
situation on the borders of the lawn, whence he could 
command a view of the vineyards, and grounds, and 
of all the joyous groups that wandered, or sported, or 
danced, or idled, in them. Over the back of his 
chair, or by his side, hung, ever watchful and affec- 
tionate, his darling god-child ; telling him the names 
of the guests, helping his imperfect sight with her 
quick eyes, bringing to him all that escaped his duller 
hearing by means of her acute ears, and supplying his 
failing senses with her own young ardour and sensibil- 
ity. 

‘She is my treasure, my joy, my sole delight ;’’ 
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said the old gentleman, in answer to something Isa- 
bella had said as she stood near, that she might form 
better acquaintance with Juliet, whom she liked for 
her patient devotion to her godfather. ‘‘ She is youth 
and health, eyesight, and hearing, every thing to me. 
She makes me forget that I am old—and helps me to 
fancy myself a boy again. She absolutely makes over 
to my use her active limbs, her quick faculties, her 
young senses ; she almost invests me with her health 
and beauty ; and goes hard to make me into a lovely 
young creature like herself, so entirely does she give 
herself up to me and my service. But, bless her, she 
shall find that I am grateful—yes, that I am grateful. 
[ll give her what is the best part of me,—my money, 
—as she generously bestows upon me, herself. All 
in good time—all in good time, though ;’’ said the 
-old. gentleman, chuckling: and nodding with a knowing 
air; ‘‘I can’t give it her till I’ve done with her, for 
fear she should take it in her giddy little head to fly 
away from me, and leave me, after all.’’ 

‘*J think, sir, what you know—even what I know 
—of Juliet’s steadiness of attachment for you, would 
ensure anything but such a desertion, whatever your 
kindness might see fit to present her with,—and the 
rather for that very kindness ;’’ said Isabella. 

‘* Ah, my dear young lady, I know what I know ;’’ 
said the old gentleman, turning his twinkling eyes 
again upon Isabella, and nodding and chuckling as 
before ; ‘‘I know very well, that when you young 
ladies get hold of a good round sum, you are apt to 
look out for. some likely young fellow upon whom to 
bestow it; and then, good-bye to the old fellow for 
ever and a day! No, no, all I have shall be my 
Julietta’s, some of these odd years—but not now— 
not now ; allin good time—all in good time! I’m 
not going to risk losing the delight of my eyes—nay, 
my eyes, and ears, and senses, themselves—youth 
itself—as long as I can keep all secure. I dare say 
you think me a very selfish old man,—and so perhaps 
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I am—butI can’t help it. Age is apt to teach selfish- 
ness. Youth is capable of sacrifice—courts sacrifice, 
glories in sacrifice. At your years, I dare say I could 
have been as self-denying as you—but now I know 
better—I know better.”’ 

Isabella, whose clear perceptions, and whose love 
of truth, would not allow her to agree with this view 
of the old gentleman’s, respecting his acquired better 
knowledge, and yet whose respect for age would not 
permit her to argue with him adversely, held her 
peace. 

** You are silent, my good young lady ; you don’t 
think as I do—of course not. What old man and 
young lady ever thought alike? Yet I don’t blame 
you—lI don’t blame you; and I dare say you’re too 
good to blame me—at any rate you’re too polite to do 
so aloud. But I’m quite ready to blame myself—I 
own it is selfish of me to keep this dear little creature 
glued to my side :—if I were an old woman in reality, 
as I am in my weakness, and my foolish fondness, 
I dare say I should pin her to my gown, or tie her to 
my apron-string. But I can’t for the life of me help 
it ; she’s so good, and so careful of me, and so dear 
a girl altogether, I really cannot help it. Now, can 
if Oye 

Thus directly appealed to, Isabella smiled, and said, 
‘*T think you could, sir, if you tried hard ; or indeed, 
ever so little. But you don’t try ; you don’t wish to 
help it.”’ 

‘“T’m afraid I don’t ;’’ said the old gentleman, 
with his knowing little chuckle. ‘‘ It’s all very well, 
my dear young lady, for you young people to give up 
a pleasure —you who have so many at command, with 
all your senses, and faculties, and powers, fresh and 
vigorous about you—but for us old folks, to part with 
a single joy, out of so few that remain to us, at our 
withered season of life, is a magnanimity—a heroism, 
not to be expected from our poor remnant of strength.”’ 

‘“You forget the compensating joy there is in the 
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very exercise of magnanimity, of heroism ; it would 
supply to you the one you yielded ;’’ said Isabella ; 
*“ You would be indemnified ; you would gain your 
reward, depend on it.’’ 

‘“My dear young lady, you speak as a young lady ; 
you promise me the rewards of youth. I told you be- 
fore, youth takes pleasure in sacrifice—which is an- 
other name for heroism and magnanimity. You, 
yourself, as I have heard it whispered, are about to 
become a nun. ‘This, to you appears a noble dedica- 
tion of yourself to a recluse life, a wise relinquishing 
of the pomps and vanities of the world, a judicious 
withdrawal from delusion and error, a worthy offer- 
ing, in short, upon the shrine of religion ;—to me, I 
confess, it appears a sacrifice—and nothing more or 
less.” 

‘“Tn my eyes it is rather a claim than an offering, 
that I make ; I regard it as a privilege, not a sacri- 
fice ;’’ said Isabella. ‘‘ A life of peace and holiness, 
is surely a gain, and no loss.”’ 

“* Ay ; as I said before—or something like it—age 
and youth seldom view things in the same way. To 
my thinking it is a sacrifice—a sheer sacrifice of 
youth, beauty, intellect, virtue ; a sacrifice of a virgin 
heart and person that might bless some wortby man, 
and the world itself, as wife and mother ; a sacrifice 
of talents and excellences that might adorn and benefit 
a far wider sphere than the interior of a convent. But 
that’s an old man’s notion. I know what these things 
are—you don’t, though you possess them.’’ And the 
old gentleman chuckled, nodded, and gave his know- 
ing look. 

‘¢ And so you really intend taking the veil?’ asked 
Juliet of Isabella. ‘‘ You, so young, so noble, so 
happy, so’”’—she blushed ; and checked the acknowl- 
edgment of beauty, the personal admiration, which her 
artless eyes plainly expressed. 

‘“T hope to have my father’s consent to my enter- 
ing my novitiate among the votarists of St. Clare, 
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bella. 

‘‘T am sorry—that is,—I regret—I could have 
hoped, that our acquaintance once begun, we might 
have formed a friendship that would have lasted 
through life ;’’ said Juliet. ‘‘ I never beheld any one 
out of my own family, whom I feel I could love so 
well as I could you. I wish we were really related ; 
then I could come to your convent and see you, even 
after you become a nun ; and we might still be friends, 
as I had flattered myself with believing we might 
be.’”’ 

‘‘Let us fancy ourselves related ; let us call each 
other, cousin ; and look upon this gentleman as our 
kind uncle, whom, by some strange chance, we have 
never till now discovered. Will you have us for 
nieces, dear sir ?’’ said Isabella, gaily. 

“* Indeed, will I, and right gladly ;’’ said the old 
gentleman. ‘‘ You know I’m apt to be selfish—you 
were too polite to say so—but I know you thought so 
—come, confess, didn’t you ?”’ 

‘* Your niece knows her duty better than to contra- 
dict her uncle Anselmo ;’’ said Isabella, curtseying. 

‘*Go along with your sauciness under pretence of 
duty, you rogue ;’’ said the old gentleman, in a high 
state of chuckle ; ‘‘ but as I was saying—I’m apt to 
be selfish ; and by the new-established relationship, 
I shall get two dear girls to love, instead of one—and 
moreover I shall expect a kiss a-piece from my new- 
found nieces. But there’s one especial matter, of 
which I must forewarn you, niece Isabella ; and that 
is, you must never expect to rival my other niece in 
my affection ; for I shall never, never love any one so 
dearly, so fondly, so exclusively, as my own little 
darling goddaughter, Juliet.”’ 

** Agreed ; I am content to be second to her in 
your heart ; but to no one else will I yield grade in 
my uncle’s regard ;’’ said Isabella. 

‘* Second to me only in this ; as in every thing else, 


replied Isa- 
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Iam avowedly second to my dear cousin Isabella ;’’ 
said Juliet. 

Claudio coming towards them at this moment, he 
was made acquainted with his new-found relations ; 
and smiles, and good-humour, and pleasant congratu- 
lations were exchanged on all sides. 

There was a large accession to the party that day. 
Fresh guests arrived ; and additional gaiety went for- 
ward.’ More feasting and dancing than ever, were 
proposed for the evening ; the shrubberies round the 
Jawn were hung with lamps, that the ball might con- 
tinue out of doors after nightfall, the weather being so 
warm and beautiful. It was so fine, the scene so ex- 
hilarating, and so much enjoyed by old Anselmo, that 
it was agreed there was no risk in allowing his chair 
still to occupy the position it had maintained all day ; 
especially as his goddaughter was at her usual post to 
_ see to his comforts, and that he was warmly wrapped up. 

‘* And let me put this cosy thing round your throat, 
godpapa ;’’ said Juliet ; ‘‘ you know I knitted it for 
you myself—and this is the very time for you to wear 
its”? : 

‘* She does just as she pleases with me, you see,’’ 
said the old gentleman, turning, with evident pride 
and delight in her despotism, to Claudio, who was 
standing near, and who indeed had hovered in the 
vicinity of the easy-chair for the last several hours ; 
“* see what it is to be a fond old godpapa, submitting 
to be tyrannized over by a young hussy who knows 
her power but too well.’’ 

‘*She seems to use it very pleasantly, and very 
gently too ;’’ said the young man, watching the little 
hands, that, spite of their being gloved, deftly ar- 
ranged the folds of the comforter round the old gentle- 
man’s neck. 

_ Yes, yes—I don’t know but I’m well off in my 

slavery. Like most of her roguish sex, she knows 
how to make her chains sit easily. They can all of 
’em, bless ’em, if they choose, hide the clanking, and 
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prevent the galling of the fetters, with some magic 
contrivance of their own, which hardly lets us know 
we wear any at all ;”’ said the old gentleman, with his 
favourite chuckle. 

‘¢ Pardon me, sir; but it seems rather you, here, 
who impose fetters ;’’? said Claudio. ‘‘ Do you not 
enjoy the glory of attaching this fair captive to your 
chariot-wheels ? She has not quitted the side of that 
triumphant car of yours—your easy-chair,—for five 
minutes during the day.” 

‘« Ah, ha! young gentleman, you would fain lead 
her away as a partner in the dance, I dare say ;’” said 
Anselmo, with his knowing nod ; ‘‘ but I can’t spare 
her—I can’t spare her.’’ 

‘«T have no wish to dance, I assure you, sir ;’’ re- 
plied Claudio ; ‘‘I am well content to stay here and 
swell your triumph, as another captive, enchained in 
pleasant talk.’’ 

‘* ’m afraid you flatter an old man,’’ said Anselmo, 
with the sagacious twinkle of his eyes ; ‘‘ 1 saw you 
dancing away, with right good will, yesterday and the 
day before.’’ 

‘*T do not care to dance this evening; I think I 
must have turned my foot ; it scarcely amounts to a 
sprain—but my ankle is sufficiently uneasy to make 
me feel no wish to dance.’’ As Claudio said this, he 
could perceive, spite of the dim light,—for they were 
in a sort of bower of trees, which fenced and screened 
the easy-chair from the night-air,—that Juliet’s fair 
head turned quickly towards him, as if in interest 
awakened by his words. 

‘* Juliet, my dear child, you should yourself put 
something round your throat ;’’ said Anselmo ; ‘‘ you 
know you are not accustomed to be in the open air 
thus late. Your shawl lies in the hall; you must 
put it on ; I will send for it.”’ 

‘*T know where it is; I will fetch it, sir!’ ex- 
ae Claudio, darting across the lawn, towards the 

ouse. 
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‘* Humph !”’ muttered the old gentleman, following 
the figure of the young man with his eyes, as it 
bounded over the well-lit open space ; ‘‘ tolerably fast 
running, that, for a man with a turned foot !’’ adding 
to himself :—‘‘ If it’s as I suspect, I’ll make so bold 
as just to give the young spark ahint. I’m not going 
to have my little Julietta lured away from me, yet 
awhile. No, no; all in good time; all in good 
time.”’ 

When Claudio returned with the shawl, he took the 
privilege of himself placing it round the beautiful 
figure he had so constantly during the last few hours 
found himself admiring, as it bent over the old man’s 
chair. 

_‘* What is that you’re doing? O ay,—putting her 
shawl on—ay, ay; you’re cousins, you’re cousins. 
Come round here on the other side of me, young gen- 
tleman ; I hear best on this side ; my right ear is a 
little deaf.’’ 

‘¢ And yet you let my cousin Juliet usually stand on 
that side, sir ;’’ said Claudio. 

*¢ Juliet? O ay,—I hear her well enough ; I am 
accustomed to her voice ;’’ said old Anselmo. ‘I 
know its every tone by heart. I ought to do so—for 
it breathes nothing but love and tenderness for me ; 
I can’t spare one vibration of it for any body else. 
I’m well-nigh jealous of every word she gives her par- 
ents ; judge if I’ll let her bestow them on any one 
else.’’ 

‘“ Not on her cousins, sir? Isabella will think her- 
self hardly used, if she be not allowed a share of 
Juliet’s words ; and Claudio also hopes for his family 
portion. ’’ 

The hand of the young girl lay on the back of her 
godfather’s chair. The eyes of the young man had 
noted it, traced as it was, even though shadowed by 
the overhanging trees, by the gleam of the white glove 
it wore. He could not resist the impulse which bade 
him place his own upon it. At first, the imprisoned 
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hand made a slight effort at withdrawal ; but after- 
wards lay tremblingly still, as if its owner were un- 
willing to disturb the old gentleman, who rejoined :— 

‘¢ Well, we’ll see what can be done for relations ;’’ 
and he chuckled excessively as he placed great stress 
on the word ; ‘‘ of course, the claims of relations are 
to be considered. But as for any such impertinents 
as wooers or suitors, we’ll have nothing to say to 
them, will we, Julietta, my darling? We won’t spare 
them so much as a syllable, a single sigh. They may 
sigh and long as much as they will, themselves—but 
I tell ’em all, fairly, my little girl’s not to be won till 
her old godfather can spare her, and that’ll never be 
till he’s in his grave. Then she shall have all his 
money—not a penny before,—and she shall do what 
she pleases with it, and give it to him who shall win 
her and wear her. And then, but not till then, I say, 
joy go with her and the man of her choice, whoever 
he may be.”’ 

‘* Why not help her to make her choice, that you 
may be sure he is worthy of her?’ said Claudio. 
‘* A man worthy of my cousin Juliet, it will need 
some pains to find.’’ Here the hand that rested on 
hers, ventured a little pressure. ‘*‘ Why not give her 
the advantage of your assistance, sir? Why not aid 
her judgment with yours, and let her youth benefit by 
your experience ?”’ 

‘Youth seldom accepts age as its guide in such 
matters, young gentleman ;’’ said Anselmo, more 
gravely. 

‘* But my cousin Juliet has already proved, in her 
affectionate attachment to your person, that she has 
no will but yours, dear sir ;’’ replied Claudio. 

** She will give a crowning proof of her implicit 
obedience to my will, if she wait until my will itself 
be opened ;’’ said the old gentleman. ‘‘ She will 
find there sufficient testimony, that I am not unmind- 
ful of the way in which she has hitherto made my 
wishes her law.’’ 
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** Are you not denying yourself a pleasure in re- 
fusing to witness the happiness of your goddaughter, 
sir?’ said Claudio. ‘‘ Why defer, until after you 
are gone, a happiness which would be enhanced to her 
by sharing it with you ?”’ 

Here the hand which he had hitherto held enclosed 
beneath his own, struggled, and resolutely freed it- 
self ; but Claudio had scarcely wondered what he 
could have said to occasion so signal a token of his 
having offended, when he was re-assured by the vol- 
untary return of the hand to nestle itself beneath his ; 
and how was his re-assurance raised to rapturous con- 
viction, by finding that this little hand was now un- 


gloved. 
“‘T am the best judge of what is my own pleasure, 
my dear young gentleman ;’’ said Anselmo ; ‘‘ and I 


am quite sure that it would be no pleasure to me to 
‘give up my little darling to a husband. No, no, I 
can’t spare her ; all in good time ; all in good time. 
Besides, you talk of her happiness being assured by 
marriage ; how do you know that she has ever yet 
seen the man she could love ?—and she must love, 
before she can find her happiness in marriage. I re- 
member enough of my youth, to know that ;’’ said 
Anselmo, resuming his little chuckle. ‘‘ There’s no 
love yet in my Julietta’s young heart for any body 
but her old godfather ; I know there isn’t. Surely, 
you don’t pretend to read your cousin Juliet’s heart 
better than I do, young gentleman ?”’ 

‘‘T am certain of one thing, sir; that my cousin 
Juliet’s heart is as generous and frank, as it is tender ; 
when once it knows its own happiness may be secured 
by making the happiness of that man who shall ven- 
ture to declare his fate to be in her hands, she will 
never hesitate to avow her love, while she accepts and 
rewards his.”’ 

*¢ Allin good time ; all in good time. This will 
be all well enough when the man comes who is to de- 
clare it; but he shan’t come, if I can help it ; he 
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shan’t declare himself, while I’m alive ; I’ll take good 
care of that. I never let her out of my sight, but 
when I’m asleep ; so he must be a brisk suitor who 
will outwit such an Argus as her old godfather. Ah, 
ah ! you’ll allow the lover must be very much in ear- 
nest, who shall contrive to win my little Julietta from 
me, mustn’t he 2’ 

‘¢ He who loves Julietta, will be earnest in his love, 
depend on it, my dear sir.’’ And Claudio could not 
be quite sure, but he thought he now felt a little soft 
hand give that returning pressure, which his own had 
been some time soliciting. 

‘Ay, ay ; allin good time. But bless me,”’’ said 
the old gentleman, ‘‘ it must be very late. See, the 
dancing is over. They are all going towards the 
house. Give me your arm, my darling; and you, 
my good young gentleman, let me take yours also ; 
and | will go at once to my own room. I am grow- 
ing quite a rake, keeping such hours; but I always 
say, Julietta makes me a boy again ; she gives me her 
youth.”’ 

The supper was over ; the lamps were extinguished ; 
the guests had all departed, excepting those who slept 
there ; and even these had retired to rest, with the 
exception of the brother and sister. 

The moon had risen, and was now casting her tran- 
quil light upon vineyard, lawn, and garden. Isabella, 
won by the solemn stillness of the scene, which had 
so lately been all gaiety and merry uproar, was pacing 
to and fro upon a broad terrace walk, that skirted one 
portion of the grounds, commanding an extensive view 
over upland and valley. All lay bathed in the pure 
moon-beams, looking so peaceful, so suggestive of 
serene thoughts, that she could not help indulging the 
fit of musing hope which the hour and scene inspired. 

Claudio, restless, excited, his heart full of sweet 
emotion, with what had so lately passed, was also 
wandering about the grounds, unable to withdraw to 
his room, indisposed as he was for sleep. 
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It seems that Juliet partook of the same disinclina- 
tion to retire to rest, which kept the brother and sister 
still abroad ; for as Claudio, in the course of his wan- 
derings, turned into a path of the flower garden which 
led close by the house, he beheld her standing at one 
of the windows that opened from her room on to the 
lawn. She was gazing forth upon the moonlight, and 
stood half screened by the white muslin drapery which 
curtained her window ; but she was distinctly visible 
to the lover’s eye, who thought she looked only the 
more lovely, thus veiled amid those snowy folds. 

He advanced, and uttered her name. 

** You are still luxuriating in this beautiful night ;’’ 
she said ; ‘‘ I do not wonder you cannot bear to leave 
the garden ; I can hardly quit the window, myself ; 
all looks so calm and beautiful.’’ 

** Will you not come forth and enjoy it for half an 
“hour longer ?’’ said Claudio; ‘‘ my sister is in the 
grounds still, somewhere, I think ; shall we seek her ?”’ 

Juliet hesitated ; he stepped into the room, and 
snatched up the shawl which lay on a chair near. 
Folding it round her, he said: ‘*‘ You need not fear 
the night air ; it is as bland as noon-day.’’ 

Juliet put her hand within the arm he proffered, to 
lead her forth from the window ; and they passed out 
into the garden. They were in no mood for speech, 
either of them ; the scene was not one to inspire volu- 
bility ; yet they talked on, as if they dared not trust 
themselves with silence. But suddenly Claudio said, 
in an altered voice,—altered from its assumed gaiety 
and ease, to.a deep earnestness of tone :—‘‘ Tell me, 
Juliet, dear Juliet, a 

‘¢There is your sister !’’ exclaimed Juliet at the 
same instant, as she sprang forward to meet Isabella. 

‘«T have persuaded our cousin Juliet to join us in a 
moonlight stroll, Isabel ;’’ said her brother ; ‘‘ it is 
impossible to go to bed such a night as this. I could 
be well content, for my part, to wander about such 
grounds as these, thus companioned, until day-break.”’ 
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And it was long ere the three young people did 
separate ; but at length Isabella’s prudence prevailed ; 
and they returned to the house, time enough to take 
at least a few hours’ rest against the morrow. 

On the following day, Anselmo was confined to the 
house ; for, spite of all precautions, he had not es- 
caped taking cold from so long sitting in the open air 
after nightfall. Close by his invalid chair, was Juliet, 
of course, in constant requisition, during the whole of 
this time. In vain Claudio hovered near ; no means 
had he of communicating with her, or of speaking to 
her unobserved. The old gentleman was peevish, 
querulous, fretful, with his illness ; and afforded no 
opportunity for conversation. Scarcely a look, far 
less any such sweet token of intelligence and regard 
as had passed between them on the previous evening, 
could the lover obtain from the young girl. It seemed 
as if, with the morning hours, had come discretion, 
reserve ; a dread lest she might have been too for- 
ward, too unmaidenly bold, in the signs of preference 
which she had permitted to escape her; and she 
seemed resolved to give no more such encouragement, 
either to her own feelings, or to a passion scarcely 
avowed on his part. : 

Claudio fancied he could read all this in her manner ; 
and he could scarcely endure the restraint and suspense 
which prevented his asking its true interpretation. 
His impatience increased hour by hour ; almost be- 
yond bearing, or concealment. At length he controlled 
and consoled himself with the thought that evening 
would set her free from this bondage ; and that then 
he would seek her in her room, where he might open 
his heart to her, and learn from hers what he hoped 
existed there for him. 

‘The stillness of evening, the sobered light, will 
better befit her timid soul in its utterance, than this 
garish bustle of day ;’’? thought the lover ; ‘‘ I could 
hardly hope so frank an avowal from her, were I to 
seek it now, as I shall hope to gain, when befriended 
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by quiet and dusk. Let me wait in hopeful pa- 
tience.’’ 

The ailing old gentleman had withdrawn rather bet- 
ter, and somewhat less cross, to his own apartment ; 
the family had also retired to rest ; when Claudio 
took the garden-path towards Juliet’s room. Both 
folding-sashes of the window stood wide open ; and 
near it sat the young girl herself, her fingers loosely 
clasped in one another, her head a little bent, and her 
whole attitude bespeaking abstraction and reverie. 

For a few moments, the lover indulged himself 
with gazing upon the fair picture she formed, sitting 
thus, in the softened light of the moon ; then he ad- 
vanced, murmuring her name. 

Juliet arose, startled ; then smiled, as she said :— 
“OQ, it is you !”’ 
“Yes ; forgive my thus breaking in upon your re- 
tirement ; but I have been unable to approach you all 
day ; I cannot behold you, and not long to hold some 
intercourse with you ; your every look and word are 
so exclusively engrossed by your godfather, that when 
you are with him, nobody else can obtain one. Let 
your cousin Claudio claim afew moments of speech 
with you, now; if you will not grudge them from 
your subject of thought, which seemed a pleasant 

one, when I interrupted you, by coming hither.’’ 

“‘T was thinking—of—of—my cousins,—of Isa- 
bella. I cannot help regretting (I fear, sinfully) that 
she is about to shroud so much beauty, and so many 
fair gifts in a cloister. And yet she looks the vestal 
preordained, in every particular of person and manner, 
How saintly pure is the beautiful candour of her face. 
What a majesty tempered with benignity there is in 
her aspect. How dignified is her step ; how musical 
is her voice, full of the calm and self-possession of a 
righteous soul! She is, indeed, virtue and holiness 
personified. She looks so good, so elevated above the 
follies and weaknesses of the every-day world, that, 
do you know, I, her poor little cousin, conscious of 
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being far her inferior in goodness, as in every thing 
else, feel a little afraid of her, for all I love her so 
much, and for all her condescension in establishing 
relationship between us.”’ 

‘¢¢ Afraid!’ you need not; Isabella is as gentle 
and sympathetic, as she is good ; hers is no austere 
virtue. Those only who do not know her truly, can 
think it so. Besides, you do not judge yourself 
truly ; she, who is justice itself, would tell you that 
you are only the more charming for this modest opin- 
ion of your own merit : that you are a 

‘‘T ask not for my own praises ;’’ interrupted 
Juliet, smiling ; ‘‘ we were not discussing my merits, 
but your sister’s. Tell me, is she not cold? I know 
not whether it be my awe of her serene virtue, but to 
me, Isabella, in her cool judgment, her dispassionate 
purity, sometimes brings to my mind the image of the 
driven snow.”’ 

‘* You do not know her fully yet ;’’ replied Claudio. 
*“To those who judge her only from a first impres- 
sion, she may appear devoid of warmth. But stud 
her character truly, and you will find no lack of fervor, 
of generous sympathy, of all that is kindly and noble. 
You should see her when some exalted theme possesses 
her. That calm eye lights up; the still soft lip 
quivers ; the staid form dilates—and passionate elo- 
quence flows in a torrent from her heart and soul. 
She is a glorious creature! She forms my ideal of a 
sister |’’ 

Juliet’s eyes showed that she thought this enthusi- 
asm proved him a brother worthy of the sister he so 
exalted ; but reading in the eyes that met hers, how 
fully her own revealed the admiration she felt, she 
approached the window, saying :—‘‘ I wonder whether 
Isabella will come forth to enjoy the beauty of this 
night again with us ; it is as beauteous as the last.” 

Claudio stepped to her side ; his arm stole round 
the young girl’s waist, as he whispered :—‘‘I have 
told Julietta how well Isabel fulfils my ideal of a sis- 
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ter ; shall I now tell her who forms the ideal of my 
love ?”” 

‘*No, no; J am thinking of Isabella ; let us watch 
for her.’’ 

“Tm well content ; let us watch.”’ 

They stood thus, linked together, gazing forth upon 
the still night. No sound less hushed than the mur- 
mur of, waters, or the light rustle of leaves, broke upon 
the silence which almost made audible the throbbing 
of those two young hearts. Night and Silence lent 
their aid to Nature and to Love, that their mighty 
voices,—mute but eloquent, gentle but all-potent,— 
should be heard. The moon shone blandly on ; the 
stars shed their mild radiance, patiently and watch- 
fully through the waning hours ; but still no Isabel 
came. And then midnight cast her dark mantle 
around. The moon set; the stars faded from the 
“sky ; the grey dawn chased the lingering shadows of 
night, and the first blush of morning tinged the silver 
veil of day-break, before Claudio crept forth from the 
garden-window of Juliet?s chamber. 

It was noon the next day ; when,—the party all 
assembled in the drawing-room, Juliet as usual hang- 
ing over her godfather’s chair, in close attendance 
upon him, and her parents occupied in entertaining 
their guests,—a letter was placed in Claudio’s hands. 
It was addressed to himself and Isabella, by their 
father, and had been just forwarded express from 
Vienna, where it had arrived on the day previous. 
It contained a hasty summons to his children, to meet, 
him there immediately, as he hoped to obtain a short 
leave of absence previous to an intended expedition 
against the enemy. 

The young lover turned pale, as his sister delight- 
edly announced to the company, their near prospect 
of beholding the father she so longed to embrace. 

‘‘ We shall be sorry to lose you, my dear young 
friends,’’ said Erasmus and Theresa, ‘‘ but it is nat- 
ural you should be eager to join your father immedi- 
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ately. Orders shall be given, that you may set forth 
without loss of time.’’ 

While her father and mother were saying this, 
Juliet had ventured one look at Claudio ; and then, 
without a word, dropped upon the floor. She had 
swooned. 

“‘Dear child! dear child !’? sobbed her old god- 
father. ‘‘ Lift her gently, there, there ; bear her to 
the window ; the air will revive her ; she will be bet- 
ter presently. She stands too long by my chair ; she 
shall have a seat by me, in future.’’ 

When Juliet recovered, she found Claudio no longer 
in the room. He and his sister, she heard, were gone 
to prepare for immediate departure to Vienna. She 
strove to command herself ; and steadily resisted all 
recommendations to withdraw, lest she might not see 
them before they left. She made light of her faint- 
ing ; and all she could be persuaded to do, was to lie 
down upon the couch, which Anselmo had had 
wheeled over to the side of his arm-chair, for her. 
Here she lay, endeavourmg to suppress the trembling 
agitation which possessed her; until Isabella and 
Claudio re-entered the room to take leave of their 
friends. While his sister was bidding farewell to 
Anselmo, and thanking Erasmus and his wife for their 
hospitality, during the visit she had so much enjoyed, 
the lover approached the couch and found means to 
convey unobserved a letter into his Juliet’s hands. 
With this treasure, the moment the brother and sister 
were gone, the young girl hastened to her own room, 
and there devoured these words :— 


** Juliet—my bride—my wife ! 

‘“A mandate, you would be the last to bid me 
disregard, calls me from you. But I shall return with 
favoring nightfall. Let the secret of our loves rest 
within our own hearts, until such time as I can pro- 
claim you mine with befitting triumph. I have been, 
till now, too unthrifty of my time and means, Love 
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will teach me prudence and industry, that I may build 
a fortune worthy of your acceptance ; unless, mean- 
time, it please Heaven to endow you with the one 
promised by Anselmo. I shall have to watch lest the 
eagerness of love bid me grudge the old man his short 
season of remaining life. Why will age tempt youth 
to such unhallowed thoughts, by setting conditions to 
its bounty, cold, heartless, unreasonable? Why 
should it refuse sympathy with the ardour which itself 
once knew? Why not renew its own prime, by loy- 
ingly sharing its stores, while yet alive to reap a har- 
vest of grateful affection, rather than convert to a 
tardy bequest, what may then be received with scant 
thanks, for coming fatally too late? But since your 
godfather wills that your dower be thus shut within 
his coffers, until his death frees it and you—I will not 
be so selfish as to withdraw you from a homie where 
“you now command your due of ease and luxury, by 
asking you to share that of a poor student. We will 
wait until the poor student shall have earned one 
worthy of you, or until you yourself shall be so rich 
as to offer him one. You see, his presumption,—or 
rather his faith in your love,—allows him not to doubt 
that you will do so; as his own love will teach his 
pride to be exalted, and not humbled, in having to 
owe all to you. Till then, receive as your husband, 
in heart, in all, save ceremonial form,—and ever 
fondly, in fast affection, 
‘Your lover, the happy 
Cravpio.’’ 


On arriving in Vienna, the brother and sister found 
their hope disappointed, of seeing their father already 
there. No tidings reached them concerning him for 
several days ; but then a rumour came, of there hav- 
ing been an unexpected assault on the part of the 
enemy—of an engagement—of a fatal loss of officers : 
and among these, fell the father of Claudio and Isabella. 

So sudden a defeat to all her hopes of beholding 
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her sole surviving parent, was a shock indeed to the 
filial piety of Isabella. It put the crowning desire to 
the inclination she had always felt for a conventual 
life ; and she besought sister Aloysia, to obtain the 
reverend prioress’s sanction, that she might become 
one of the holy sisterhood without delay. 

Her friend bade her think well, lest the impatience 
of grief was the sole motive to this decision ; and 
whether she might not, hereafter, when time had as- 
suaged the first violence of her sorrow, repent a step 
which could not then be recalled. But Isabella ex- 
plained how long it had been her wish to become a 
nun ; how she had learned to sigh for the pious calm 
of the votarist. 

‘* Far from foreseeing a time when I shall regret, 
and desire to recall, my present determination,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ my only hesitation would arise from the doubt 
whether it be not a kind of selfishness to withdraw 
from the turmoil and pollution of the world, into a 
life of purity and peace.’’ 

The period of mourning had not concluded—many 
months were scarcely passed, after her father’s death, 
when Isabella was about to ‘see her devout hopes ful- 
filled. On the very day she was to commence the 
season of her probation, as a novice of St. Clare, she 
was speaking with one of the holy sisters, concerning 
the duties and observances of the order, its regula- 
tions, its immunities, its restrictions, its religious ex- 
ercises, its appointed hours, that she might strictly 
abide by them all; and she said :—‘‘ And have you 
nuns no farther privileges 2’ 


How Isabella’s vocation was set aside ; how she 
was induced to live in the world, a duchess, instead 
of within convent walls, a nun, is shown elsewhere, 
with— 

‘“What’s yet behind, that’s meet you all should 
know.’’ 


PASSAGES IN THE PLAYS 


IN RELATION TO 
FACTS, NAMES, AND SENTIMENTS, 


WITH WHICH IT WAS REQUISITE THE TALES SHOULD ACCORD. 


TALE IV. 


Page 20, ““So much duty as my mother show’d 
line 15. To you, preferring you before her father.” 
OTHELLO, Acti., s. 3. 


Page 36, “She is of so free, so kind, so apt, so blessed 
line 25. a disposition; that she holds it a vice in her 
goodness, not to do more than she is requested.” 

Idem, Act ii., s. 3. 


Page 57, _“‘ My mother had a maid called,—Barbara : 
line 30. She was in love, and he, she lov’d, prov’d mad, 
And did forsake her: she had a song of 
-‘ willow,’ 
An old thing ’twas, but it express’d her fortune, 
And she died singing it.”—Jdem, Act iv.,'s. 3. 


Page 62, “So delicate with her needle !—An admirable 
line 9.  miusician! O, she will sing the savageness out 
of a bear !—Of so high and plenteous wit and 

invention !”—Jdem, Act iv., 8. 1. 


Page 64, «« A maiden never bold ; 
line 2. Of spirit so still and quiet, that her motion 
Blush’d at herself.”—Jdem, Acti., s. 8. 


Page 66, “«She lov’d me for the dangers I had pass’d ;” 
line 1. with the rest of the speech preceding in con- 
text.—Idem, Acti., 8. 3 
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Page 68, 


line 4. 


Page 69, 
line 22. 


Page 87, 
line 12. 


Page 99, 
line 8. 


Page 100, 
line 37. 


Page 101, 
line 25. 


Page 102, 
line 10. 


ILLUSTRATIVE NOTES. 


“**tis most easy 
The inclining Desdemona to subdue 
In any honest suit ; she’s fram’d as fruitful 
As the free elements.” —Jdem, Act ii., s. 3. 


“That song to-night, 
Will not go from my mind: I have much to do, 
But go hang my head all at one side, 
And sing it, like poor Barbara.” 
Idem, Act iv., s. 3. 


“This Ludovico isaproperman. * * * IT 
know a lady in Venice, who would have walked 
barefoot to Palestine, for a touch of his nether 
lip.”—Idem, Act iv., s. 3. 


This idea is in accordance with an ingenious 
suggestion of Mr. Charles Knight’s, conveyed 
in a note to Act third of ‘ Othello; Pictorial 
Edition. 


“‘These things to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 
But still the house affairs would draw her 
thence ; 

Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse :” 

OTHELLO, Acti., s. 3. 


Jago. ‘‘She did deceive her father, marrying 


you ; 

And when she seem’d to shake, and fear your 
looks, 

She lov’d them most. 


Oth. And so she did. 
Idem, Act iii., s. 3. 
In these four little syllables, is involved Des- 
demona’s fate. Had her husband been able to 
refute Iago’s charge of the tacit deception she 
once practised, all would have been well. 
Thus subtly, but impressively, does Shakes- 
peare draw the moral of his characters and 
their history. 


Sorrowfully is the reader referred,—in con- 
firmation,—to the colloquy between Othello 
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and Desdemona (Act iii., s. 4); where he de- 
mands the handkerchief. 


Oth. ‘‘ Lend me thy handkerchief. 

Des. Here, my lord. 

Oth. That which I gave you. 

Des. LT have tt not about me. 

* * * * * * * * 

Oth. Is’t lost? is’t gone? Speak, is it out of 
the way ? 

Des, Heaven bless us ! 

Oth. Say you? 

Des. It ts not lost ; but what an if it were ? 

Oth. Ha! 

Des. I say tt as not lost. 

Oth. Fetch’t, let me see it. 

Des. Why, so Ican, sir, but I will not now.” 


Not five minutes before, she has asked Emilia 
where she could have lost that handkerchief, 
adding :—‘‘I had rather have lost my purse 
full of crusadoes.” Profoundly mournful in 
its meaning,—as we may interpret it (morally, 
though not dramatically),—is her husband’s 
subsequent exclamation :— 


‘‘Had she been true, 
If Heaven would make me such another world 
Of one entire and perfect chrysolite, 
T’d not have sold her for it.” 


Page 104, What! Michael Cassio, 
line 11. That came a wooing with you; and many a 
time 
When I have spoke of you dispraisingly, 
Hath ta’en your part.”—OTHELLO, Act ili., 8. 3. 
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Page 104, 


line 23. 


Page 105, 


line 20. 


Page 106, 


line 3. 


Page 106, 


line 12. 


Page 106, 


line 33. 


Page 111, 


line 13. 


Page 120, 


lines 11 
and 12 
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“Three great ones of the city, 
In personal suit to make me his lieutenant, 
Off-capp’d to him.”—Jdem, Acti., s. 1. 


‘‘Did beguile her of her tears, 
* * * * * * * * 


My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs.”’ 


See the whole exquisite description of that 
“pliant hour,” as given by the wooer himself. 
Idem, Acti., s. 3. 


‘“‘This was her first remembrance from the 
Moor ; 
* * * * She so loves the token, 
(For he conjur’d her, she would ever keep it,) 
That she reserves it evermore about her, 
* 


To kiss, and talk to. ee * 
* * x * 


“a, handkerchief, 
Spotted with strawberries.”’—Jdem, Act iii., s. 3. 


Bra. ‘Call up my brother.” 
Idem, Acti., s. 1. 


“Send for the lady to the Sagittary.” 
Idem, Act i., 8. 3. 


TALE Y. 


Shakespeare’s commentators have spent 
much labour in endeavouring to reconcile the 
discrepancies of detail in the character of mis- 
tress Quickly, as a appears in the three plays 
of Henr ry IV. (1, 2,) and V., and in the comedy 
of the ‘Merry Wives of Windsor,’ supposing 
identity of person. Here, the gordian knot has 
been cut, by making them two different women, 
—sisters : one, the ‘spinster of the comedy ; the 
other, the hostess and widow of the historical 


plays. 


The christian names of mistress Ford and 
mistress Page are thus determined. When 
Mrs. Ford says :—‘‘I could be knighted ;’’ hee 


Page 123, 
line 38. 


Page 133, 
line 1. 


Page 166, 
line 38. 


Page 167, 
line 21. 


Page 198, 
line 1. 


Page 198, 
line 27. 
Page 199, 
line 12. 


Page 199, 
line 36. 


Page 200, 
line 11. 
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friend replies:—-‘‘ What? Thou liest! sir 
Alice Ford !’ And afterwards, in the same 
scene, Page addresses his wife, with :—‘‘ How 
now, Meg ?”—Merrry Wives, Act ii., s. 1. 


We find the christian names of master Ford, 
and master Page, thus indicated :—Ms. Page. 
“ Whither go you, George ?—Hark you.” 


Mrs. Ford. “How now, sweet Frank? Why 
art thou melancholy ?”—Jdem, Act ii., s.1. 


‘«Three of master Ford’s brothers watch the 
door with pistols ;’”—Jdem, Act iv., s. 2. 


‘* And how doth my good cousin Silence ? 
Sil. Good morrow, good cousin Shallow. 


Shal. And how doth my cousin, your bedfel- 
low ? and your fairest daughter, and mine, my 
god-daughter Ellen? * * * JI daresay, my 
cousin William is become a good scholar.” 

Henry IYV., Act iii., s. 2. 


Slender says :—‘‘I keep but three men and a 
boy yet, tll my mother be dead.” 
Merry Wives, Acti, s. 1. 


‘‘Did her grandsire leave her seven hundred 


pound ? 
Fwans. Ay ;’—Idem, Act i., s. 1. 


Vide first scene of the fourth act, in ‘The 
Merry Wives of Windsor.’ 


“How now, sir Hugh? no school to-day ? 
Evans. No, master Slender is let the boys leave 
to play.” —MeErry Wives, Act iv., s. 1. 


Slen. ‘‘How does your fallow greyhound, 
sir? I heard say, he was out-run on Cotsale.” 
Idem, Acti., 8. 1. 


Shal. ‘‘We have linger’d about a match 
between Anne Page and my cousin Slender, 
and this day we shall have our answer. 


(os) 
nN 
o 


Page 204, 
line 1. 


Page 210, 
line 27. 


Page 211, 
line 25. 


Page 214, 
line 29. 


Page 215, 
line 38. 


Page 217, 
line 138. 
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Slen. Ihope I have your good will, father 
Page. 


Page. You have, master Slender: I stand 
wholly for you: but my wife, master doctor, is 
for you altogether.” —Jdem, Act iii., s. 2. 


Mrs. Ford. ‘‘My maid’s aunt, the fat wom- 
* * 


an of Brentford ; q eo 
* * * * * * * * 


Mrs. Page. Come, mother Prat, come, give 
me your hand.”—Jdem, Act iv., s. 2. 


““Two Edward shovel-boards” [the broad 
shillings of Edward VI., sometimes called so, 
because they were used in playing at the game 
of shovel-board ;] ‘‘ that cost me two shillings 
and two pence a-piece of Yead Miller.” 

Idem, Acti., s. 1. 


“T will make a Star-chamber matter of it: if 
he were twenty sir John Falstaffs, he shall not 
abuse Robert Shallow, esquire.” 

Idem, Acti., s. 1. 


Simple. ‘Book of riddles! Why, did you 
not lend it to Alice Shortcake upon Allhallow- 
mas last.” —Idem, Acti., s. 1. 


“* Besides these, other bars he lays before me,— 
My riots past, my wild societies ; 

And tells me, ’tis a thing impossible 

I should love thee, but as a property. 


Anne. May be, he tells you true. 


Fenton. No, heaven so speed me in my time 
to come ! 

Albeit, I will confess thy father’s wealth 

Was the first motive that I woo’d thee, Anne. 

Yet, wooing thee, I found thee of more value 

Than stamps in gold, or sums in sealed bags ; 

And ’tis the very riches of thyself, 

That now I aim at.”’—Jdem, Act iii., s. 4. 


“* He cannot abide the old woman of Brent- 
ford; he swears she’s a witch.” 
Idem, Act iv., 8. 2. 


Page 224, 
line 2. 


Page 278, 
line 4, 


Page 279, 
line 4. 


« Page 282, 
line 13. 


Page 283, 
line 30. 


Page 288, 
line 26. 
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TALE VI. 


Foot-racing is an ancient Viennese custom, 
on the first of May. 


Her brother Claudio says of her :— 
a = es a uf “She hath prosper- 
ous art 
When she will play with reason and discourse, 
And well she can persuade.” 
Measure FoR MmAsure, Acti., s. 3. 


Duke. ‘‘ What is that Barnardine, who is 
to be executed in the afternoon ? 


Provost. A. Bohemian born; but here nursed 
up and bred: one that is a prisoner nine years 
old.” —Tbid., Act iv., s. 2. 


Duke. ‘‘ Unfit to live, or die: O, gravel 
heart !’—Tbid., Act iv., s. 8. 


See her vehement language in reply to her 
brother’s sophistical pleading :— 


‘Sweet sister, let me live : 
What sin you do to save a brother’s life, 
Nature dispenses with the deed so far, 
That it becomes a virtue.”’—Jbdid., Act iii., s. 1. 


“Have you not heard speak of Mariana, the 
sister of Frederick, the great soldier, who mis- 
carried at sea ? 


“Tsab. I have heard of the lady, and good 
words went with her name. 


Duke. Wershould this Angelo have married ; 
was aflianced to her by oath, and the nuptial 
appointed ; between which time of the con- 
tract, and Jimit of the solemnity, her brother 
Frederick was wrecked at sea, having in that 
perish’d vessel the dowry of his sister.” 

: LIbid., Act iii., s. 1. 


Io 


Page 297, 
line 24, 


Page 299, 
line 14. 


Page 300, 
line 30. 


Page 801, 
line 81. 


Page 308, 
line 18. 


Page 321, 
line 15. 
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Shakespeare, in his large charity and wis- 
dom, has given us this one redeeming particu- 
lar in the odious character in question. His 
profound knowledge of humanity, as well as 
profound sympathy with it, has not suffered 
him to give us a single instance of unredeemed 
wickedness ; and he has accordingly put a few 
words into Mrs. Overdone’s mouth, which re- 
lieve our entire abhorrence. When she is be- 
ing carried to prison, we find that she owes her 
arraignment to the heartless, despicable Lucio. 
She adds :—‘“‘ His child is a year and a quarter 
old, come Philip and Jacob: JI have kept it my- 
self ; and see how he goes about to abuse me.” 

MEASURE FOR MEasure, Act iii., s. 2. 


‘‘ Here in the prison, father, 

There died this morning of a cruel fever 

One Ragozine, a most notorious pirate, 

A man of Claudio’s years ; his beard, and head, 
Just of his colour.”—J0¢d., Act iv., s. 4. 


For the ground-work of the Duke’s char- 
acter, see the short scene with friar Thomas, 
early in the play; from which we learn his 
habits, and “how he hath ever lov’d the life 
removed.”—Jiid., Acti., s. 4. 


In the second scene of the play, we find that 
Lucio and the ‘two gentlemen,’ are Claudio’s 
companions. 


Iucio. ‘Is she your cousin ? 
Isab. Adoptedly; as school-maids change 
their names, 
By vain though apt affection.” 
Lbid., Acti., s. 5. 


tee eet eo Sheisi tasty wire, 

Save that we do the denunciation lack 

Of outward order : this we came not to, 

Only for propagation of a dower 

Remaining in the coffer of her friends ; 

From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
Till time made them for us.” 


Toids Act isaas 


ee 


